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SUGAR, AN IMPORTANT ITEM IN BAKING 


By GEORGE M. CHAPMAN 


]UGAR is an item that has 
received much attention 
during the past few years. 
It is important to the baker 


portant as a food, not only in baked 
goods, but in many other lines of trade. 

Sugar comes from two sources prin- 
cipally, the sugar cane and the sugar 
beet. Before the war each produced 
about the same amount annually. Sugar 
cane requires a tropical climate for the 
best development, although it is grown 
in Louisiana and Texas. Relatively the 
amount of cane sugar produced in con- 
tinental United States is small, the pro- 
duction of beet sugar being much larger. 
Sugar beets. grow in a temperate climate, 
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and are found in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, Utah and California. 

Factories for making sugar beets into 
sugar are expensive, on account of the 
fact that they must be of fairly large 
capacity to operate efficiently and they 
are full of expensive machinery. 

The beets grow from twelve to eight- 
een inches long, and are from three to 
four inches in diameter at the large end. 
The customary method of getting them 
out of the ground is to plow them up 
with a specially constructed plow; then 
they are picked up by hand and the tops 
are cut off. The tops are left on the 
ground to be plowed in with fertilizer, 


while the beets are gathered in piles and 
loaded into wagons. The wagons are 
picked up in trains by a tractor, and 
drawn to the factory. A single tractor 
can draw a train of five wagons, each 
holding about five tons of beets. 

At the factory the wagons are unload- 
ed by dumping from an elevated plat- 
form, and the beets fall into a trough 
about four feet wide and almost as deep. 
A conveyor runs continuously, taking the 
beets into the factory building and draw- 
ing them through the water which fills the 
trough. This washes the dirt off of the 
beets, and they are carried automatically 
to the top of the building, usually six 


Packing Cane Sugar in a Pacific Coast Refinery 


stories high. Here they are put through 
the slicer, which cuts them into shreds. 
At this point they look like raw pota- 
toes. The sliced beets are dumped into 
large tanks, where they are digested or 
cooked with water and lime. The juice 
is drawn off on the floor below, as the 
digesting tanks extend down to that 
point. The juice is filtered and clarified, 
and is then ready for the boiling. The 
vacuum pans in which the juice is boiled 
are huge tanks about ten feet in diame- 
ter and fifteen to twenty feet high. The 
boiling is carefully watched, as it must 
proceed to just a certain point and no 
more. 

Tests are made continuously, and when 
the proper point is reached the product 
is a thick, sirupy mass. This is run into 
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the centrifugal machines, which are cop- 
per drums about four feet in diameter 
and about four feet deep, mounted on a 
vertical steel shaft about three inches in 
diameter. - Between the shaft and the 
outside of the drum is a fine screen. The 
sirupy mass is put inside the screen and 
the machines revolve at high speed, reach- 
ing about three thousand revolutions per 
minute. The sirup runs out through the 
screen, and the sugar is held. 

As the sirup runs out, the color of the 
remaining sugar changes from dark 
brown to a very light yellow. A little 
rinsing with water whitens it, and it is 
then run into a drier, from which it goes 
to the packing room, The drier is a 
huge drum filled with steam coils which 
dry the sugar, but are not hot enough 
to burn it. The sirup or molasses that 
is thrown off by the centrifugals from 
beet sugar is not fit for food, on account 
of the nitrogenous matter it contains. It 
is very black, and is used in connection 
with other ingredients in the manufac- 
ture of cattle feed. 

One of the difficulties with a beet sugar 
factory is that it can only operate a few 
months, as the crop must be handled 
when it is ready. September, October 
and November are usually the only 
months it can run. When the plant is 
worth from two million. dollars up,— 
and sometimes it is considerably up,— 
it is easy to see that there is a heavy 
charge on the idle months. The factory 
operates continuously, once it is started, 
and only a shortage of beets causes a 
shutdown. 

The process is not a long one, and it 
is only a matter of a few hours from the 
time the beets start into the factory un- 
til the granulated sugar comes out. The 
factory must be located in the center of 
a beet growing district, and the owners 
contract with the farmers for a certain 
number of acres so as to assure a supply 
to keep the plant running at capacity 
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throughout the season.- The price paid 
the farmer is per ton on the basis of a 
certain sugar content. Thus it is to the 
farmers’ advantage always to get the 
best crop possible as to quality, and that 
is what they try to do. 

The manufacture of cane sugar is 
similar to that of beet sugar. The cane 
is put through heavy steel roller mills 
that crush it, and the juice is extracted. 
It must be digested and clarified the 





A Western Sugar Beet Field Ready to Harvest 


same as the juice from the beets, and 
boiled down to the proper degree to ob- 
tain crystallization. Then the sugar is 
separated in centrifugal machines as in 
the case of beet sugar, except that many 
mills which grind the cane do not pro- 
duce anything higher than raw sugar, 
which contains about ninety-six per cent 
of sucrose. This product is the material 
which the refiners buy, and from which 
the cane granulated sugar is made. The 
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mills that grind cane produce molasses 
which varies as to quality, depending on 
the amount of boiling it has had and the 
quantity of sugar that is left in it. The 
same differences exist in raw sugar. 
When refiners buy raw sugar it is all on 
the basis of ninety-six degrees centrif- 
ugal, and any variation from that stand- 
ard makes a corresponding variation in 
the price. 

The refining process is a highly techni- 
cal operation and, while it is compara- 
tively simple, requires great care and 
highly trained men. The value of the 
sugar that is handled at one time is so 
large that no chances can be taken. 
Everything must be exact. The product 
resulting from the process of refining is 
the nearest to absolute purity of any 
staple commodity, as it runs ninety-nine 
and eight tenths per cent pure sucrose. 

While the manufacture may be of in- 
terest to the baker, the geographical 
source of sugar and an analysis of the 
world crop may help him to understand 
some of the things which are puzzling 
when taken alone. 

Sugar is a world crop, in that it is 
produced in many parts of the world and 
is used in nearly all parts of the world. 
There is a big difference.in the per capita 
consumption, however, between different 
countries, and the United States has the 
highest per capita consumption in the 
world. A study of the world production 
figures shows that the average annual 
production for five years previous to the 
war was a little less than eighteen 
million tons. At no time has the total 
production been less than that figure. 
The central European empires. produced 
a large quantity of beet sugar which was 
out of the world market during the war. 
England: and France had bought sugar 
from Germany and: Austria, and when 
the war Game they looked to the other 
sugar, producing countries to. supply. their 
needs, This causéd abnormal conditions 
in all sugar markets, and resulted in a 
large increase in the cane sugar output. 


(Continued on page 425.) 
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THE CHICKEN KILLERS 


Dr. Herty, of the Indiana State Board 
of Health, some months ago started to 
revive the ancient scandal about chiekens 
and white bread, which had almost died 
out, by publishing the following in his 
Monthly Bulletin: 

WHITE BREAD KILLED CHICKENS 

Ohler (1914) carried out a number of 
experiments with chickens, in order to 
furnish experimental proof for the con- 
tention that a more or less exclusive diet 
of “white” bread was the chief cause of 
occurrence of beriberi among the people 
of Newfoundland. Fourteen chickens 
fed on “white” bread, made from “high- 
ly milled” flour with or without the addi- 
tion of yeast, died within twenty-eight 
to forty days. Before death the birds 
exhibited symptoms of polyneuritis, and 
histological examination of the periphe- 
ral nerves revealed considerable degen- 
eration. Five fowls fed on “wholewheat” 
bread and two on wholewheat lived in 
perfect health for seventy-five days, 
when the experiment was discontinued. 
Similar experiments were carried out by 
Wellman and Bass (1913), and by 
Voegtlin, Sullivan and Myers (1916). 

The only object in publishing this fool- 
ish old story is to attempt to discredit 
white bread by creating the inference 
that if it killed chickens it must be dele- 
terious to human beings. The reference 
to beriberi among the people of New- 
foundland was doubtless slyly snuggled 
into the item to reinforce this inference. 

Just what state officials hope to gain 
by this sort of propaganda is not clear; 
they can scarcely expect to reverse the 
universal judgment of bread _ eaters 
throughout the entire civilized world 
which is highly favorable to white bread, 
nor can they, by circulating such items, 
hope to counteract the evidence of the 
very highest scientific authorities, who, 
after the most thorough and complete 
investigation of the subject, overwhelm- 
ingly indorse the judgment of the con- 
sumer who demands white bread. 

Their duty, of course, is to tell the 
truth about an article of food, the whole 
truth, not a libelous fraction of it; and, 
in this instance, the millers of Indiana 
who manufacture white flour and the 
bakers of the state who, make and sell 
bread made from it have the right to 
demand such treatment of the subject 
by a state official, employed by the peo- 
ple, in a publication the expense of which 
is defrayed by the taxpayers. As long as 
they are citizens of the state and pay 
taxes, they are entitled to the fair and 
just treatment of their product by state 
officials. 

The old theory that white bread is 
deleterious, long advanced by cheap food 
faddists, has been so completely exploded 
by the practical experience of the masses, 
by competent scientific authority and by 
the teachings of plain common sense that 
it is no longer advanced except by a few 
stubborn pseudo-scientists of the moss- 
back school of Old Doc Wiley, and the 
ancient one, Branny McCann, who find in 
its continued agitation sensational copy 
for such publications as are still willing 
to print their discredjted and obsolete 
conclusions. 

The perennial chicken killers belong to 
this school and a part of its stock in 
trade, now badly shop-worn, is the story 
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which Ohler started in 1914, about the 
“fourteen chickens fed on white bread” 
which died within twenty-eight to forty 
days and the “five fowls fed on whole 
wheat bread” which “lived in perfect 
health for seventy-five days, when the 
experiment was discontinued.” , 

It is ludicrous to quote this as a seri- 
ous scientific “experiment.” Granting 
the facts to be as stated, it proves noth- 
ing whatever except, perhaps, that white 
flour is not as good food for chickens as 
whole wheat flour, a question of interest 
only to poultry raisers. White flour has 
not been suggested as the ideal chicken 
feed; it is not made for that purpose. 
It is a food for human beings, and be- 
cause the five wise fowls which ate whole- 
wheat bread lived longer in “perfect 
health” than the fourteen foolish ones 
which ate human food instead of chicken 
feed, has no bearing whatever on the 
value of white bread used for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. 

Suppose this “experiment” had been 
reversed and made on men for the bene- 
fit of the chickens; is there any question 
that five men fed on white bread would 
have survived longer than the fourteen 
men fed on chicken feed, and, in such 
case, would the chicken raiser be justi- 
fied in drawing the conclusion that white 
flour is superior to whole wheat flour as 
a food for fowls? 

As a matter of fact, however, the ex- 
periment did not even prove that whole 
wheat flour was good for chickens. Mr. 
Ohler, whoever he was, was clever enough 
to discontinue his “experiment” after 
seventy-five days. Why? Probably be- 
cause he suspected that the “perfect 
health” he reported would not long con- 
tinue. If he happened to know about 
previous “experiments” in this line he 
had good reason for this suspicion. 

Long before the oft-quoted Ohler was 
heard from on the subject, the following 
appeared in the Canadian Experimental 
Farms Report. If Dr. Herty, of the 
Indiana State Board of Health, cares 
to look it up, he will find it on page 231 
of that document, issued in 1909. 


“Fowls confined to limited quarters 
and fed with unvarying monotony dur- 
ing the winter season on one or two 
kinds of grain only, are frequently at- 
tacked with inflammation of the intes- 
‘tines. Perhaps there is no ailment more 
frequently described and a remedy asked 
for by correspondents during the win- 
ter and early spring months. A brief 
description of the symptoms of this ail- 
ment may be useful. The affected fowl, 
apparently in good health a short time 
before, is noticed lying on its side, un- 
able to tse its legs, which are stretched 
out. There is spasmodic flapping of the 
wings. The bird has an anxious and 
distressed appearance. It has high fever 
and, frequently, diarrhea. From _ this 
disease many recover. An effective rem- 
edy is a change of food and locality. 
The diet of all the remaining fowls 
should also be at once changed.” 

This was published five years before 
Ohler’s alleged “experiment,” and ante- 
dates any of the other writers mentioned 
by Dr. Herty. Any practical poultry 







man would report the same facts as a 
result of experience, not as a profound 
scientific deduction. Why do the experi- 
menters and the quack food writers care- 
fully omit mention of the ultimate re- 
sults, well-established, of a diet of whole- 
wheat bread upon chickens? Because it 
would very effectually take all the sen- 
sational value out of their stories and 
destroy the inference which the school of 
chicken killers desires to spread. 

If Dr. Herty or any other official, food 


faddist, or theorist, has anything to ad- - 


duce against white bread as a food for 
human beings, let him have the courage 
to come out straightforwardly and open- 
ly with his charges. If they cannot be 
disproven, they will stand, and millers 
and bakers will admit their truth. Only 
sensational writers and pseudo-scientists 
who are unable to produce arguments 
that are sound will take refuge behind 
innuendoes based on antiquated and long 
discredited “experiments” such as that 
of Ohler published in the Monthly Bul- 
letin of the Indiana State Board of 
Health, 





A MODEL MEETING 


The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held its convention in Duluth on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. 
A report of the proceedings appears 
elsewhere in these columns, but there was 
one rather exceptional quality about this 
meeting which perhaps does not manifest 
itself in the record and which is worth 
noting. 

Although the attendance was compara- 
tively small, only about sixty bakers be- 
ing present, the convention was a decided 
success because it lost no time whatever 
in getting down to real business, and 
from the time it was called to order un- 
til it adjourned so great was the interest 
in the proceedings and all present were 
so ready to co-operate and so sincere in 
their determination to accomplish results, 
that those who attended felt amply re- 
paid for the effort. In fact it was a 
model convention, showing that when a 
few are gathered together, in the right 
spirit, much good can be accomplished. 

Large trade conventions, although 
usually pronounced successful, very often 
fail to leave behind them tangible bene- 
fits. Much time is wasted in meaning- 
less and inconclusive discussion. Too 
many people desire to be heard; there 
is delay in coming to order at the ses- 
sions, because attendants find it difficult 
to get away from side attractions and 
the talk of the lobbies. Sometimes the 
sessions are so perfunctory as to be al- 
most farcical, Inevitably a large conven- 
tion is cumbersome and difficult to 
handle, 

It is not numbers that make a trade 
meeting successful, but the earnestness 
and sincerity of those present and their 
willingness to devote themselves to the 
business that has called them together. 
Recent conventions show a marked im- 
provement in this respect over those held 
in previous years. Conditions do not 
justify trifling, and those who have no 
real business there are apt to stay away. 
The superfluous convention attendant 
who is present merely to make acquaint- 
ances and have a good time is not in such 
prosperous circumstances as he was, and, 
after considering the cost, he usually 
decides to stay at home. Those who go 
do so for a purpose, and the natural 
result is less foolishness and more busi- 
ness, less waste of time and money, and 
greater real benefit to the trade. 
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BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 

It is quite probable that government 
standards for bread will be adopted 
within a year. If they prove burden- 
some for the bakers the government will 
not be to blame; it will be the fault of 
the bakers themselves, who dre strangely 
indifferent to a matter of most vital im- 
portance to them. The authorities do 
not wish to establish impractical or un- 
just bread standards, and they seek the 
co-operation of the trade in making them 
reasonable and fair; this co-operation, 
however, is not forthcoming, bakers ap- 
parently being under the impression that 
nothing threatens the welfare of their 
business from this direction. 

They do not seem to realize that the 
standards committee has already agreed 
upon a tentative conclusion as a result 
of its work, has put it in pamphlet form 
and submitted it to the trade for sug- 
gestions or corrections before the regu- 
lations are enacted into law, nor do they 
realize that, should these standards be 
established, they. will prove a handicap 
which a great many bakers cannot over- 
come, and will take years and much 
legislative work to amend. 

For instance, the proposed standards 
provide that bread must be baked in an 
oven at a heat of from four hundred to 
five hundred degrees. Only a compara- 
tively few bakers can accurately control 
the temperature of their ovens, yet, ac- 
cording to this regulation, bread baked 
under the minimum or over the maximum 
named would be illegal. 

Again, it is stipulated in the tentative 
law that bread must not contain more 
than one per cent of salt. Bakers agree 
that they use from one and a half to 
one and three quarters per cent in their 
doughs, and claim that if the percentage 
was reduced it would cause dissatisfac- 
tion among customers and probable loss 
of business. Consumers would complain 
that bakers were economizing in the use 
of some expensive ingredient, and would 
never realize that what was missing was 
the comparatively small admixture of 
salt required to bring out the flavor of 
the bread. 

A far more important point is that of 
moisture content. If the committee’s 
definitions concerning moisture are 
adopted as final, bread of most excellent 
quality could not be sold except in viola- 
tion of law. A loaf might decrease in 
weight by evaporation and still contain 
all the elements of value, and it would 
be grossly unfair to prosecute a baker 
for selling such bread. 

These are but a few conspicuous items 
in the many which constitute the pro- 
posed standards, and each one of them 
should be carefully considered by mem- 
bers of the baking trade before they are 
finally decided upon and become a part 
of the law; after that, it will be too late. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 

Is the baking industry giving this 
highly important matter the attention it 
deserves? Apparently not. Some months 
ago Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Minne- 
apolis, sent a pamphlet containing the 
tentative standards for bread agreed 
upon by the committee, together with a 
questionnaire covering the various sub- 
jects, to more than ten thousand Ameri- 
can bakers, and up to date he has re- 
ceived one hundred and five replies! 

One tenth of one per cent, plus five, 
is the extent to which the baking indus- 
try responds to an inquiry undertaken 








nent danger and co-operates with the 
director of its own institute. A tenth 
of one per cent, plus five, is willing to 
help the authorities frame a law regu- 
lating its own product. It seems in- 
credible, but it is a fact. 

It is about time the baking trade 
awoke to the importance of this matter. 
If this is any criterion, it is apparently 
sound asleep at the switch and the train 
is approaching. If government stand- 
ards for bread are unavoidable, and this 
is declared to be a fact, bakers should 
assist in making them as practical and 
reasonable as possible. 

The American Institute of Baking is 
compiling all the available information 
on the subject of bread. standards it can 
procure, for presentation to the govern- 
ment standards committee. In this un- 
dertaking it should have the prompt as- 
sistance of every baker in the country. 





BAKERS AND THE NEW CROP 

Very shortly the crop year of 1920-21 
will have become a matter of history, 
and a new period will have begun for 
the milling industry and the baking 
trade. What will happen in the coming 
year cannot be accurately forecast, but 
it seems most improbable that its worst 
possibilities will be more disconcerting 
than the troubles which have been sur- 
vived, in most cases with safety, during 
the past twelve months. Certainly there 
will be no such calamitously sudden fall 
in values as marked the first part of 
1920-21, and there are many indications 
that the year to come will be a period of 
much greater stability than any which 
has preceded it for a long time. 

For the bakers this stability is of the 
utmost importance. Constant and wide 
price fluctuations are always bad for 
them. If wheat prices decline, there in- 
variably follows an insistent public de- 
mand for a corresponding reduction in 
the price of bread, which, as every baker 
knows, is quite impossible without in- 
viting ruin. If wheat prices advance, the 
baker is seldom or never able to reflect 
this change adequately and promptly in 
the selling price of his products, and is 
forced to pocket the loss until public 
opinion has been slowly educated to un- 
derstand the necessity for paying more 
for bread. 

Present indications point to a wheat 
crop amply sufficient for the country’s 
needs, and, with the expected carry-over 
from last summer’s harvest, enough to 
provide for more than two hundred mil- 
lion bushels of exports. The crop news 
from the rest of the wheat producing 
world, with the exception of British 
India, is good, and the likelihood of a 
disconcerting rush of foreign buying is 
smaller than it has been for many years. 
It does not now seem probable that the 
farmers’ extensive plans for co-operative 
marketing will be able, on the coming 
crop at least, to exert much influence in 
the direction of artificially advancing 
wheat prices. 

The baker who has a secret leaning 
toward speculation as a side issue may, 
perhaps, feel that the prospect is disap- 
pointing; but every baker who feels that 
his business is to bake bread and sell it 
at a small but safe profit has good reason 
to be hopeful. The past year has been 
one of exceptional difficulties and dan- 
gers, but with the coming of the new 
crop it is possible to look forward to the 
future with courage and hope. 
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A NOTABLE EXCEPTION 


It is so unusual for any American in- 
dustry to receive through the editorial 
columns of the daily press anything bet- 
ter than unjust criticism or insinuations 
that, in some way, it is trying to take 
advantage of the public, that a vote of 
thanks was passed by the Minnesota 
bakers the other day to the editor of the 
Duluth News Tribune for his “thought- 
fulness and just attitude and expres- 
sion.” 

In this case the editor was indeed ex- 
ceptionally generous in his reference to 
the bakers, and among other things said: 

“It is true that bread costs have been 
high, but it is also true that the costs 
of materials from which this great food 
is made have been high. The margin for 
bakers, retail and wholesale, has been 
relatively narrow. Anything that mak- 
ers of bread and cakes and pies and ‘bis- 
cuits’ have been able to do to insure 
greater’ cleanliness in the interest of the 
public health they have done. Sanitary 
bakeries have become the rule. There is 
a growing practice to wrap all bread and 
practically all ‘biscuits’ in such a way as 
to keep the product in the best possible 
condition before reaching the consumer. 
Competition brought this about. Bakers 
did not need legislation to compel them 
to do many of the things they do of 
which their patrons get the benefit. If 
there is any business standing in need 
of the minimum of legislation it is the 
business of manufacturing food in ovens 
—baked goods.” 

While the foregoing is in justification 
of the baker, yet it is nothing more than 
the exact truth, which it would seem that 
any legitimate and lawful industry in the 
country might reasonably expect to have 
told concerning itself in the public 
prints, and yet so rare is such an oc- 
currence that it is deemed worthy of 
special recognition when it happens. The 
incident is a commentary on the general 
attitude of the daily press toward trade. 

Just why it should almost invariably 
assume that, in the mass, every Ameri- 
can industry is composed of crooks, high- 
binders or profiteers seeking only to 
exact an unreasonable and unjustifiable 
profit from the consumer is a mystery. 
Possibly it imagines that such talk gains 
friends and readers, forgetting that it 
is also resented by many. 

To gain the friendship-and good will 
of men of business it is only necessary 
to treat them fairly and, before publish- 
ing attacks upon their trade, to get their 
side of the question and learn the exact 
facts as they are. This would take a 
little time and some trouble, but the re- 
porter bent upon producing sensational 
copy might well be detailed to secure 
the necessary information. It would pay, 
and pay well, in the long run. 

Certainly the respect of a man of re- 
sponsibility and good standing is of more 
value to a newspaper than the approval 
of the ignorant, the improvident, the 
floater and the agitator, who are best 
pleased when attacks are made upon 
business. There is no profit, neither 
moral nor financial, to be gained by 
catering to the prejudices of the irre- 
sponsible, yet the editorial policy of 
most newspapers is dictated with a view 
to pleasing and. satisfying the casual 
reader rather than earning the good will 
of those who actually stand for some- 
thing better and more constructive than 
discontent and suspicion. 

There are few, if any, industries in 
America that cannot give a good, 


straight, honest account of themselves; : 








if the goods they produce seem high in 
price, there is always a sound reason for 
it, and those who are familiar with the 
trade invariably stand ready to give it, 
to justify themselves and their industry 
with exact and truthful figures which 
can easily be verified to the full satisfac- 
tion of the inquirer. There are no se- 
crets and no mysteries which the layman 
cannot readily comprehend in legitimate 
industries. Given a chance, they are able 
to show cause for every effect and to 
prove that their profits are not unrea- 
sonable. 

The difficulty is that the editors of the 
average daily newspapers are not will- 
ing to give them this opportunity. They 
accept the evidence of the ignorant as 
final, and jump eagerly and without in- 
vestigation to the conclusion that the 
public is being hoodwinked, or misled or 
robbed. This is the common complaint 
of men of business when they talk among 
themselves. The editors do not hear it 
because, as a rule, they would rather 
talk with politicians and office holders 
than with the men who actually produce 
the revenue from which their salaries are 
paid. 

For the good of the newspapers them- 
selves, not to mention such trite consid- 
erations as truth, justice and fair play, 
it is rather a pity that so few of them 
try to get the real facts and figures con- 
cerning the industries upon which they 
comment so freely in their news and edi- 
torial columns. In the long run they 
would benefit in every way by more ac- 
curate knowledge and less vague assump- 
tion. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTION - 


In America, as in England, the idea 
is prevalent that without large endow- 
ments, gifts of money and some system 
of fees or dues no institution can be 
successfully perpetuated. In undertak- 
ings of this character it is customary 
first to attempt to secure aid from the 
national, state or municipal government. 
If this fails, or even if it succeeds to a 
limited extent, the next appeal for sup- 
port is to the individual, who is solicited 
to become a contributing member, the 
cost being graded from the large sum 
required to secure a life membership to 
the smaller amount demanded from an 
ordinary member. 

Then follows, periodically and inevi- 
tably, appeals for aid in behalf of spe- 
cial objects proposed and undertaken; 
extensions and elaborations of the origi- 
nal plan of operation, the result of an 
ambitious desire to branch out, usually 
suggested by some enthusiastic official 


who imagines that there is no limit to, 


the amount which can be secured pro- 
viding the plea for additional support 
is plausible and is presented to the pub- 
lic with sufficient thoroughness, emphasis 
and persistency. 

Coincidental with the clamorous de- 
mand for additional support from these 
institutions, religious, social,., philan- 
thropic, scientific, professional, indus- 
trial, whatever they may be, is the con- 
stant development of their machinery of 
operation and the steady increase in 
what is termed the “overhead,” the elabo- 
ration of clerical forces, the creation of 
new departments and offices requiring, of 
course, enlarged revenues to pay sala- 
ries, rents or the cost of new buildings. 
No small item in this list of constantly 
broadening expenditure is the “publicity 
department,” considered essential in ev- 
ery modern undertaking, including the 
usual ‘painful production, the journal 
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“devoted to the interests” of the par- 
ticular cause or institution which pub- 
lishes it. 

Every man whose name appears in 
“Who’s Who,” or in club books, or even 
in the telephone directory, knows that his 
daily mail is loaded with frenzied ap- 
peals for financial support from such 
institutions or organizations, more or less 
worthy or desirable, and every one is 
familiar with the “drive” which is intend- 
ed as a dragnet for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 

The excuse for all this is that money, 
and a large amount of it, is essential to 
important accomplishment of any kind, 
and that nothing worth while can be 
done unless it is forthcoming in gen- 
erous measure. The story of the famous 
Royal Institution, as told by the Lon- 
don Times, flatly contradicts this gen- 
erally accepted theory. It follows: 

“In these days of grandiose state ex- 
penditure and trifling result, the history 
of the Royal Institution seems almost 
miraculous. It has occupied its present 
quarters in Albemarle Street since 1799, 
when it was founded by a few Fellows 
of the Royal Society, of whom the 
American, Count Rumford, also founder 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, provided the initial funds. Its 
purpose was severely practical—to ‘dif- 
fuse knowledge of useful mechanical im- 
provements,’ to ‘teach the application of 
science to the useful purposes of life.’ 
But its wise governors soon found that 
teaching tends to be barren if it is 
divorced from research, and its labora- 
tories, at first intended to furnish the 
materials for demonstration, became cen- 
ters of active investigation. 

“What a chain of famous names and 
brilliant discoveries is associated with 
this private enterprise! In July, 1801, 
Thomas Young became the first resident 
professor; he was the father of all our 
knowledge of color vision and of the 
properties of the lens of the human eye, 
the discoverer of ‘interference’ and. the 
first to define ‘energy.’ Humphry Davy 
joined the Institution in 1801, at a salary 
of one hundred pounds sterling a year, 
a room, coal, and candles, in return for 
which he gave his patrons lectures which 
drew all London, and gave the world the 
anesthetic nitrous oxide, the safety lamp, 
the process of electrolysis by which he 
discovered potassium and sodium, and 
many of the foundation stones of mod- 
ern scientific knowledge. To Davy suc- 
ceeded Faraday, a name _ inseparable 
from the history of science, and to him 
Sir James Dewar, the present resident 
professor, joint inventor of cordite, in- 


ventor of the thermos flask, the first man . 


to liquefy hydrogen, the profoundest 
student of low temperatures. 

“So far as can be traced, the sole sup- 
port given by the state to this brilliant 
and beneficent accomplishment was a 
civil list pension of three hundred pounds 
sterling enjoyed by Faraday for a few 
years. Still more wonderful is the small 
total cost, amounting for the whole of 
the nineteenth century to only £100,620 
for the professors, attendants, and labo- 
ratories with their apparatus and ma- 
terials. Gifts and donations have been 
few and small in amount; the revenue 
has been derived almost wholly from fees 
paid by the audiences who wished to see 
and hear the professors, There is no 
institution of which London should be 
prouder, none for which the world should 
be more grateful. Fortunately it flour- 
ishes, and offers no pretext for absorp- 
tion by any state department.” 
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A sharp decline in the wheat market, 
after about 10 days of steady advance, 
brought about a corresponding depres- 
sion in flour prices during the week end- 
ing July 23. Top patents were 30@60c 
lower than at the end of the preceding 
week, and clears were down almost to the 
same extent. Spring flours still com- 
mand a very large premium over hard 
and soft winters. Price recession had 
the effect of checking the fairly brisk 
business of the previous week, although 
mills report trade as comparatively sat- 
isfactory. Stimulated demand for mill- 
feed has resulted in a firmer market, 
with prices considerably advanced. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

duly 23 .....006 $9.65 $7.85 $7.20 
July 16 ...cccee 10.30 8.45 7.50 
Tuly 9 cccccces 9.35 7.60 7.05 
July B occrcecea 9.15 7.90 7.35 
June 256 ...seee 9.35 8.10 7.85 
Tune 1 .wseeeee 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 ..esccees 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 ...cceee 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 .....+.. 9.60 9.35 9.65 
Feb, 1 .cccccces 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Jan, 2 wcccccses 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Deo, 1 wcccceces 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 wccccees 11.46 11.00 10.85 
Oct, 1 wccccccee 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 wccccess 12.90 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1 wecccces 13.55 12.80 12.60 
Tuly 1 cccccccce 14.30 13.40 13.35 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

July 23 ........ 75 st $5.45 
Taly 16 .ccccces 7.15 6.30 5.70 
July 9 cesccoes 6.95 6.30 5.40 
Tuly 8 .ccccscee 6.75 6.20 5.65 
June 256 ....e0e 7.26 6.40 6.75 
June 1 .eseeees 7.05 7.00 6.35 
May 1 .ccocccee 6.00 5.90 5.70 
APTil 1 wccccces 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 .....+. 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Feb. 1 .icccccce 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Jan. 3 wcccceces 7.30 7.35 7.35 
Deo, 1 .cccccees 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 1 wciccccee 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Oct. 2 wcoccccse 10.30 10.00 10.05 
Gept. 1 ccccseve 10.35 10.25 9.65 
Aug. 1 cccccese 11.30 10.85 9.80 
July 1 cccccoes 11,25 10.85 10.50 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 


Spring winter winter 
July 17-28 ...... 48 85 61 
July 10-16 ...... 50 69 45 
July 8-9 ....ces 38 63 26 
June 26-July 2... 40 73 37 
June 19-25 ...... 42 61 36% 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 48 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 . 65 38 
October average.. 65 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 16 
was $22 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 

July 1 .nseeess 

June l.. 





FOREIGN TRADE SLOW 


American Offerings Unworkable on Account 
of Exchange—Holland to Import Ameri- 
can Flour to Relieve Scarcity 


Lonpon, Ene., July 26.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Trade not very active, on account 
of light summer consumption, but fair 
demand prevails for Manitobas at recent 
lower offers. Also small volume Kansas 
flour changed hands. Quotations for 
Manitoba export patents range 63@65s; 
Kansas, 57@59s, net, c.i.f. Owing to un- 
favorable exchange, majority of Ameri- 
can offers are unworkable in competition. 





Home milled flour is 63s, ex-mill. Stocks 
of imported flour are very light. 
Holland market apathetic. Home 


milled flour scarce, due to large exports 
to central Europe, therefore Amsterdam 
municipal council has decided to import 
American flour to relieve situation. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
Bquivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


at current exchange rate: 638, $7.89; 65s, 
$8.14; 57s, $7.14; 59s, $7.39. 


MAKES FUTURES TAXABLE 


However, New Ruling Exempts from Taxa- 
tion Contracts Which Are Hedges Against 
Actual Cash Transactions 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that dealers in grain and cotton 
and other commodities dealt in in a simi- 
lar manner, for the purpose of deter- 
mining their taxable incomes may in- 
corporate in their balance sheets at the 
close of any taxable year such open fu- 
ture contracts, to which they are parties, 
as are hedges against actual spot or 
cash transactions, provided that no pure- 
ly speculative futures transactions, not 
offset by actual cash transactions, be so 
inttaded or taken into the taxpayers’ ac- 
counts in any manner until such trans- 
actions are actually closed by liquidation; 
and provided, further, that the value of 
the commodity covered by such open 
future contracts shall not be added to or 
deducted from the inventory of the tax- 


payer. 











Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended July 
23, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
74 oes 191 120 





Atlantic ....1,160 
Gule acvcece 2,740 lll 12 eee 
Pacific ..... 506 oss ese 500 

Totals ....4,406 585 12 691 120 


Prev. week..4,065 1,140 52 467 35 





FARMERS’ ELEVATOR CONTRACTS 

Cuucaco, I1u., July 23.—The United 
States Grain Growers’ Association is ac- 
tive in signing up farmers’ elevators on 
long time contracts, to operate through 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Mar- 
keting Co. Some 122 elevators have al- 
ready been enlisted. 

More than 5,000,000 bus grain have 





been contracted for sale through the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., by 
individual farmers in North Dakota. The 

ain wers are conducting a school 


or solicitors, preparing them for field 
work. 

The securities commission of Indiana, 
created to pass on “blue sky” securities, 
has denied the application of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., for permis- 
sion to sell stock in that state. 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 27.) 
Nasuvitiz.—Flour continues in fairly 
active demand, with mills steadily in- 
creasing operations. Millfeed without 
new feature and quiet. 
Cotumsus.—Flour business is 


Trade is buying more freely than for 
several months. Considerable flour sold 


past few days for 30- and 60-day ship- © 


ment. Feed in fair demand. 


PuitapetpHia.—Flour quiet. Confi- 
dence of buyers is being unsettled b 
wheat fluctuations, and market is we 
to sell. Bran in small supply, but trade 
slow and market barely steady. 


Baxtrmore.—Flour barely steady, and 
devoid of all activity. Buyers refuse to 
get excited over starving Russia. Local 
sentiment approves of Hoover's alleged 
stand in denying American food to 
Soviet government until it releases its 
American prisoners. Feed unchanged 
and dull. 


Sr. Louis.—Flour market slightly easi- 
er this week, Buyers-are evidently hold- 
ing off because of declining wheat mar- 
ket. Mills are still doing good volume of 
business for prompt shipment, in the 
East. Inactivity still prevails in South. 
Export inquiry fair. Millfeed quiet at 
steady prices. 

Kansas: Crry.—Local mills report flour 
business very good to excellent so far 
this week. Strong general trend of busi- 
ness is mostly for prompt delivery, with 
some deferred orders booked for Sep- 
tember. Prices steady to 20c decline. 
Demand for bran not brisk, but fairly 
satisfactory. Shorts in good request. 
Offerings more liberal. 


Boston.—Slightly better demand for 
spring and hard winter wheat flours at 
the lower prices quoted. Demand for 
soft winters slow. Values are 75c@$l 
lower on springs and 50@75c lower on 
hard winters. Soft winters are all on 
new crop basis of prices. Millfeed easier, 
with fair demand for wheat feeds. Other 
feeds quiet. Corn and oats products 
steady. ‘ 


Cuicaco.—Recent advance in flour 
practically all lost. Trade slow, fearing 
further decline, due to unsettled condi- 
tion of wheat market. On Monday, wheat 
prices were lower early in the day, owing 
to heavy receipts at all markets. Selling 
was heaviest by speculators around in- 
side prices. Covering by the latter made 
a good rally and higher close. Export 
buying. good. Cash premiums sharply 
lower on springs and mixed winters and 
springs. Hard winters and red winters 
easy. Millers are good buyers of red 
winters. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: : 

July 24 July 26 

1920 1919 





July 23 July 16 


Minneapolis ...279,850 267,165 336,475 245,955 


St. Paul ...... 13,285 11,110 4,860 © 9,005 
Duluth-Superior 18,620 17,205 13,520 6,830 
Milwaukee ..... 6,800 4,665 1,000 12,000 








Totals ....... 318,555 300,145 355,855 272,790 
Outside mills*:.118,420 ...... 00GB ncccce 

Ag’gate sprg.436,975 ...... 447,560 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 26,600 26,100 17,800 26,100 
St. Louist ..... 36,200 30,450 25,600 43,400 
Buffalo ........ 134,600 139,325 96,365 155,060 
Rochester ..... 5,800 8,600 7,500 9,250 
Chicago ....... 26,000 24,000 12,000 23,250 


Kansas City....109,500 92,800 61,500 61,500 
Kansas Cityt...386,135 309,995 220,835 252,465 
Omaha .. + 24,000 23,010 7,630 10,000 






25,300 10,800 36,090 


Toledof ....... 85,065 64,240 19,325 66,795 
{Indianapolis ... 9,125 7,810 4,120 6,480 
Nashville** ....127,090 76,340 47,160 140,510 
Portland, Oreg. ..... BB,860 wcccee coccss 
Seattle ........ 25,825 19,790 19,310 8,880 
Tacoma ....... 31,170 29,610 7,600 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 24 July 26 
July 23 July 16 1920 1919 
61 47 61 


Minneapolis ...... 45 
Bt. PRG cccccccene 56 47 21 38 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 46 37 16 
Outside mills* .... 42 56 32 37 

Average spring.. 48 50 47 41 
Milwaukee ....... 29 19 4 67 
St. Louis ......... 53 52 35 50 
St. Louist ........ 47 39 33 56 
WURAlS ccccccsccce 80 84 58 93 
Rochester ........ 31 46 40 50 
Chicago ..cccccece 65 60 35 89 
Kansas City ...... 98 82 53 75 
Kansas Cityt ..... 85 66 48 59 
GERARD ccccccccecs 100 96 $1 42 
Toledo ....cceee0e 57 53 23 75 
BOIOSOF oc cicccvce 61 45 265 78 
Indianapolis ...... 40 34 19 29 
Nashville** ....... 67 42 26 61 
Portland, Oregon.. .. 48 0° - 
Beattle .....ccese. 49 35 37 16 
Tacoma .....s++6. 55 62 13 

Dota cocceseces 58 52 33 52 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that: city. ‘ 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


A. M. CRAIN & ©O, GET CONTRACT 
Cuicaco, Iuu., July 23.—A. M. Crain 
& Co., whose general offices are at Chi- 
cago, with branch offices at New Orleans 
and Detroit, have been awarded the con- 
tract for a large marine tower and steel 
gallery addition to the public grain ele- 
vator at New Orleans. This unit, which 
will be 30 ft square by 130 ft high, will 
replace an air suction system. It con- 
sists of an arrangement of conveyor belts 
and lifter legs used to carry grain from 
Mississippi River government grain 
barges to concrete storage tanks, at the 
rate of 15,000 bus per hour. When the 
unit is completed the total capacity of 
the New Orleans public grain elevator 
will be 2,620,000 bus. It is understood 
that, in view of the approaching move- 

ment of grain in large quantities alon 

the ee River, the installation wi 
be completed as quickly as possible 
. A. S. Purves. 








Flour and milifeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, July 26. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed. per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All! quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......ccceeesecsececcace $8.75@ 9.40 $8.50@ 9.90 §$.....@..... $8.60@ 9.00 $.....@..... $9.00@ 9.25 $9.25@10.00 $10.25@10.50 $9.00@ 9.40 $9.50@10.00 
Spring standard patent .......cseceeesseees 8.30@ 8.80 8.25@ 9.20 003 DB scene 8.05@ 8.35 .-@. 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.00 8.25@10.00 8.60@ 9.15 occ Me coee 
Spring first clear .........+see+ eeceeseccece 6.25@ 6.50 5.80@ 6.00 oe @ssses 4.75@ 5.25 i Fee ee 1.60@ 7.76 cree@ecece creer Qeveee 70 «Qs coee 
Hard winter short patent 6.75@ 7.25 a ee 6.80@ 7.25 6.65@ 7.00 0 Doce 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.75 7.20@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ........sesee+. . 6.25@ 6.90 a Fey 6.30@ 6.45 5.90@ 6.25 Pee 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 coon se Dooce 6.65@ 7.10 Tries Fetter 
Hard winter first clear .....eeecceeccsecees 5.50@ 5.80 --@.. 5.00@ 5.70 4.75@ 56.26 ie coe Qcwpee oe Decece +-@.. occ e @cccce ose @Decoee 
Soft winter short patent..........eseeeeeees 6.50@ 7.00 coe Qe cece --@. 6.50@ 7.00 oe Doce 6.75@ 7.00 .....@..... 7.40@ 7.85 6 tens Os deve 7.75@ 8.16 
Soft winter straight ........sseeeeeees vo oe cece ---@. 5.50@ 5.85 = es *5.50@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.10 5.80@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 
Soft winter first clear omc Secce ono @ow 4.50@ 6.00 --@... ¢ cose @Pcteee o cece @cccce 6.00@ 6.50 «coe DP vicace 5.00@ 5.50 
RS HOU, WRI wide cddeccvscccocccdscicesos 7.25@ 7.55 7.15@ 7.25 --@... --@... oo Que 7.75@ 8.25 000 0c coge 7.15@ 8.25 +++ @... ---@. 
RPO BE, MAAN oidcisccth cccdveccavccts 6.50@ 6.80 4.55@ 4.65 -+@... +0@... --@... 7.00@ 7.50 = ...6+-@eueee ees @Deveee +++ @.. --@,. 

FEED— 

Ret IN acess ced ersee CA eis cscs ctted'c 18.00@18.50 15.00 @15.50 avec sD occa 4.4006 MPcses« et eee 23.00 @ 23.50 25.00 @ 25.50 «eee @24.00 «++ @22.60 0 00ce Di coe 
Hard winter. BEAM ..cccocccccccsccccccccoce 18.00 @18.50 ere, eee 12.00 @13.00 16.00@16.50 --@... occce De ovee oceee@ cccce 24.00 @ 25.00 00 eo @. cove 0,060.0 Ws cece 
Bokt winter BRAM oo cccscccescccscvcccccccce 18.50@19.00 7 enb.c Wasees 16.50@17,00 --@... 24.00 @ 25.00 26,00@ 26.50 24.50 @ 25.00 coe @ecece 16.00@18.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts).... 18.00@18.50- .....@15.00 14.00 @15.00 0000 s@ecese Ps 22.50 @ 23.00 23.00 @ 24.00 24.00 @ 25.00 «s+» @20.00 21.00@ 23.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ........ 23.00@24.50 21.00@ 22.00 15.00@16.00 18.00@19.00 « Sui 29.00 @30.00 28.00 @ 30.00 28.00 @ 30.00 + «e+ + @28.60 orcee QD. veer 
ROG GOP cyrdkestevsassaeskses beaedes eeccce 30.50 @ 32.50 28.00@ 30.00 20cc 6 Qe sess re Te »-@... «oe © @38.00 37.00 @ 38.00 « «e+ »@38.50 + oe» » @37.50 err) rere 
Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $....@7.55 (49's) $5.75 @6.25 $5.00 @5.75 $....@.... $10.25 @ 10.55 $8.35@ 9.10 
San Francisco .. ....@8.50 (98's) 006 6 @iceee eee + @6.50 woe @8.502 oe vee + @10.20 _ 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. {New crop. 
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AMERICA AND WORLD'S FOOD SUPPLY 





Wheat Harvest in United States Assumes Unusual Significance Owing to 
Widespread Reports of Drouth Abroad—Herbert Hoover Moves 
i to Relieve Serious Famine in Russia 


Wasuixotron, D. C., July 23.—The 
wheat harvest season in the United 
States as it affects the world’s supply is 
being watched this year as it has at no 
time since the signing of the armistice, 
say officials of the Bureau of Markets. 
Estimates thus far indicate that this 
country will have a crop around 809,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 787,000,000 last 
year, which, it is thought, will make up 
somewhat for less encouraging reports 
from other parts of the wheat produc- 

world. 

southern hemisphere, Australia 
and Argentina, started the present calen- 
dar year with two good crops, which 
seemed to assure the importing coun- 
tries of ample supplies for the remainder 
of the present crop year, which ends 
July 31. India began the season’s wheat 
harvest in the northern hemisphere, com- 
pleting cutting in May, and the outcome 
was, as had been forecast, a short crop. 
India is not only out of the exporting 
list for the n 12 months, but may, 
and possibly will, be an importer. 

With the winter wheat prospects in the 
United States cut down 55,000,000 bus to 
a total of 574,000,000, estimated in the 
— report of the Bureau of Markets 
a Crop Estimates, and the spring 
wheat conditions reduced by heat, drouth, 
and rust, importers will apprehensivel 
watch the harvest in every country until 
Canada’s farthest north crop is finally 
secured. Canada’s wheat is threatened 
by drouth and rust. 

Joun Manrinan. 





Hoover Offers Food for Russia 

Speaking as chairman of the American 
Relief Administration, Herbert Hoover 
has outlined, in a cablegram to Maxim 
Gorky, at Petrograd, the conditions un- 
der which relief can be given to the mil- 
lions of people in southern Russia who 
are reported to be on the verge of starva- 
tion. Mr. Hoover’s message to Mr. 
Gorky follows: 

“I have read with great feeling your 
neon to Americans for charitable as- 
sistance for the starving and sick peo- 
ple of Russia, more particularly the 
children. 

“To the whole American people the 
absolute sine qua non of any assistance 
must be the immediate release of the 
Americans imprisoned in Russia. Once 
this step has been taken the American 
Relief Administration, a purely volun- 
tary association, and an entirely unof- 
ficial organization, of which I am chair- 
man, together with other co-operating 
charitable American organizations sup- 
ported wholly through the generosity of 
the American people, have funds in hand 
by which assistance for the children and 
for. the sick could be undertaken imme- 
diately. 

“This organization has previously in 
the last year intimated its willingness to 
undertake this service as one of simple 
humanity, disengaged absolutely from 
any political, social or religious motives. 

‘However, for obvious administrative 
reasons it has been and is compelled to 
stipulate certain undertakings. Subject 
to the assistance of these undertakings, 
we are prepared to enter upon this work. 

“We are today caring for 3,500,000 
children in 10 different countries, and 
would be willing to furnish the necessary 
pf ne of food, clothing and medi- 
cal supplies to 1,000,000 children in Rus- 
sia as rapidly as organization could be 
effected. 


-. “The conditions that we are obliged 
to’ make are identically the same as 
those that have been established in every 
one of the 23 countries where operations 
have been conducted one time or another 
in care of upwards of 8,000,000 children. 

“The other conditions are that the 
Moscow Soviet authorities give a direct 
statement to the relief inistration 
representatives in Riga: (a) that there 
is need of our assistance; i? that 
American representatives of relief 
administration shall be given full lib- 
erty to come and move about 
Russia; (c) that t members shall 


be allowed to organize the necessary 
local committees and local assistance 
free from government interference; (d) 
that they shall be given free transpor- 
tation of imported 2 with — 
over other traffic; that the authorities 
shall assign necessary buildings and 
equipment and fuel free of st se) 
that in addition to the imported f 

clothing and medicines the children and 
the sick must be o— the same rations 
of such local supplies as are given to the 
rest of the population; (f) that the re- 
lief administration must have the assur- 
ance of noninterference of the govern- 
ment with the liberty of all its members. 

“On its side, the relief administration 
is prepared as usual to make a free and 
frank undertaking, first, that it will with- 
in its resources supply all children and 
invalids alike without regard to race, 
creed, or social status. Second, that its 
representatives and assistants in Russia 
will engage in no political activities. 

“I desire to repeat that these condi- 
tions are in no sense extraordinary, but 
are identical with those laid down and 
readily accepted by the 23 governments 
in whose territories we have operated.” 





The European Drouth 

Lonpon, Ene., July 13.—Drouth pre- 
vails in most of the countries of Europe 
The only crops that are benefiting are 
wheat and. rye, but in some districts of 
Russia even these have failed. The 
whole of central and southern Russia is 
parched and dry; at best, there will be 
only a meager harvest, and a famine 
worse than anything yet experienced 
threatens the whole of Russia this com- 
ing winter. In all the countries suffer- 
ing from the drouth, oats and barley are 
reported short, and root crops, vegeta- 
bles and pastures are all badly affected. 

H. N. Bathgate & Co., of Bristol, in 
their weekly review, quote a letter re- 
ceived from France, in which the writer 
states that the market for feedingstuffs 
is advancing daily, and that the drouth 
is terrible. In some parts of the north 
of France it is necessary to pay one 
franc for a bucket of water. In many 
parts of England, too, water is being 
bought, especially by those living in high 
lying districts, the water being carted 

rom the -valleys. 

Even in London, where there is usually 
an abundance of water, economies are 
now in force, certain valves in the water 
mains being partially closed for a num- 
ber of hours each day to reduce pressure, 
and the public is being constantly ex- 
horted to “save the water.” <A shower 
of rain is regarded as quite an event, 
and one evening this week newspaper 

lacards all over London bore the legend, 
‘Rain in Plymouth.” A little rain fell 
in London, also, and caused great excite- 
ment. Whole columns of the daily press 
are given up to discussing the drouth 
each day, and experiments have been 
made to secure rain by gunfire. 

The wheat crop in most parts of the 
country is in excellent condition, having 

rofited by the dry, hot weather. The 

rilliant sunshine of the last few weeks 
has matured the grain about four weeks 
earlier than eel and cutting has al- 
ready commenced in some of the eastern 
and southern counties. The straw is 
short, but the ear is large and full, and 
a good yield is expected, varying from 
75 to 125 per cent. This applies chiefly 
to winter sown wheat, for the spring 
wheat crop, owing to the rainless condi- 
tions, has not developed so well, but the 
total outturn will not be very much af- 
fected, as wheat here is mainly winter 
sown. If the dry weather lasts over the 
harvest period the British wheat crop is 
likely to prove one of the best for many 


a year. 
Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 





Portugal’s Wheat Requirements 
Wasuineoton, D, C., July 23.—A re- 
jo to the Department of State from 
msul General W. Stanley Hollis, Lis- 
bon, states that it is estimated that 
Portugal during the next year will re- 


quire some 200,000 tons of imported 
wheat. 
’ In order to keep the prices of flour 
and bread down to the lowest minimum, 
the government has for some time as- 
sumed control of the wheat and flour 
trade, and has from time to time made 
various regulations to enable it better to 
control the sale and distribution of flour 
and bread. 

Flour mills are subject to a table of 
oc. eam in the milling of grain, and 
akers are restricted to the making of 
certain types of bread, prices and distri- 
bution of which are regulated by a gov- 
ernment decree issued in May, 1921, and 
effective from the time of its pronounce- 
ment. Joun Manrrinan. 





Ideal Conditions in Australia 

Metpourne, Vicrorta, June 25.—Al- 
though in some parts of the Australian 
wheat belt the coming of the autumn or 
fall rains was longer delayed than usual, 
since the season opened the conditions 
generally have been almost ideal for the 
— of the cereal crops. In many 
ocalities the situation at this particular 
period never has been better, and if the 
remainder of the term should be satis- 
factory, another excellent harvest may 
be confidently expected. The area placed 
under wheat promises to be quite equal 
to that of last year, and in all probabil- 
ity it will be larger, especially in Vic- 
toria, where last year the production of 
oats claimed quite exceptional attention. 


Cuaries J. Matruews. 





WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN CO. 


Reorganization of Nebraska Company Under 
Way After Temporary Suspension of 
Milling Operations 


Omana, Nes., July 23.—The Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co. plant, at Schuyler, 
Neb., was closed last Saturday for re- 
organization, but is now running part 
time to fill orders on hand. H. E. John- 
son, formerly manager of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., employed by the 
stockholders’ protective committee to 
make a survey of the plant, recommend- 
ed in his report that S. F. Bell, formerly 
with the Colorado concern, be employed 
as general manager to succeed Gerald 
Ehernberger, and that G. T. Williams 
be retained as sales manager, these two 
being given power to build an organiza- 
tion to continue business. Mr. Bell, who 
is in Europe, has not yet accepted the 
position. The change in management is 
expected to take place Aug. 1. 

Practically all employees will be re- 
engaged next month y the new manage- 
ment, it was announced today. Millers in 
the Schuyler plant have received the 
highest wages in the country for several 
years, officials stated, and they will re- 
turn to work at but a slight reduction. 

Bankers and preferred stockholders 
who are refinancing the organization will 
not permit the plant to close, they de- 
clare. The passing of the July dividend, 
which caused dissension between common 
and preferred stockholders and brought 
about a suspension of business, was the 
first instance of the kind in the com- 
pany’s history. Heavy losses sustained 
during the last year through fluctuations 
of the grain market, and the large num- 
ber of canceled orders, made it necessary 
to pass the dividend and close for re- 
organization, stockholders declared. It 
is estimated that it will take two years 
to cover the losses of the last six months, 
Improvements costing more than $500,000 
have modernized the plant and put it in 
condition to operate for years to come. 

A recent audit of the books, under the 
supervision of the preferred stockhold- 
ers’ committee, which has dictated the 
policy of the mill since a meeting in Chi- 
cago six months ago, shows the financial 
condition to be: common stock, $465,000; 

referred stock, $475,000; liabilities, 
$600,000; fixed assets, $650,000; liquid as- 
sets, $550,000. The 4,650 shares of com- 
mon stock are practically all owned by 
heirs of the Wells, Abbott and Nieman 


families. 
Leien Lesue. 





The American consul at Durban, Natal, 
South Africa, reports that the produc- 
tion of sugar in South Africa for next 
season (June, 1921, to February, 1922) 
is estimated at 130,000 to 145,000 tons. 


July 27, 1921 
PLACED IN RECEIVERSHIP 


Associated Mill & Elevator Co., Kansas City, 
Meets Fi cial Disast Stockhold- 
ers’ Losses Heavy 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—In the United States district 
court at Topeka, on Saturday, the Asso- 
ciated Mill & Elevator Co., of Kansas 
City, was placed in receivership, J. N. 
Dolley, of Topeka, former state bank 
commissioner, being appointed receiver 
under $50,000 bond. Petition for a re- 
ceiver was filed by E. L. Wickizer, of 
Quinter, Kansas, a stockholder. 

It has been known for some time that 
the company would be forced to close 
sooner or later, in fact ultimate disaster 
was regarded as certain almost since its 
organization about two years ago. The 
man principally active in the work of 
organization was T. S. McQueen, a pro- 
moter and stock salesman. It is a joint 
stock concern, with authorized capital of 
$5,000,000, equal parts of common and 
preferred. Its principal activities have 
been in selling this stock to Kansas farm- 
ers and grain men, and total sales are 
said to have reached $2,500,000. 

Complaint has been made from time 
to time of large commissions taken for 
sale of stock, and investigations ~have 
been made, but Kansas officials never in- 
terfered with the company’s operations. 
Recently several suits were filed by in- 
vestors seeking return of their money, 
and in some cases it is reported the 
money was returned to investors. 

The company last year bought two or 
three small Kansas mills, and from time 
to time took over a number of elevators, 
but the mills were operated only for a 
short time, and actual business in grain 
and flour has at no time been consider- 
able. A very fine building was last year 
completed at Kansas City, but financial 
and other difficulties prevented installa- 
tion of machinery for a proposed 2,500- 
bbl mill. 

H. C. Nunn, formerly an elevator su- 
perintendent here, is president of the 
company, and Paul Noble secretary, but 
McQueen has been dominant in its af- 
fairs. At one time E. R. McDonald 
was manager of the milling department, 
and later W. L. O’Daniel, now promot- 
ing a co-operative export flour concern, 
was in charge, but at no time was the 
company a really going milling concern. 
Undoubtedly the stockholders’ losses will 
be very heavy. 





R. E. Sterne. 





DEATH OF JAY YOUNGBLOOD 


Flour Merchant Kills Himself by Jumping 
from Fourth Story Window of Phila- 
delphia Hotel 


PuinaverpHia, Pa., July 23.—Jay 
Youngblood, of New York, of the flour 
firm of A. P. Youngblood & Co., killed 
himself on Friday morning by jumping 
from the window of his room on the 
fourth floor of the Vendig Hotel, this 
city. Illness and worry over recent losses 
suffered by the firm are thought to have 
been his reasons for suicide. 

Mr. Youngblood was 40 years of age, 
and a bachelor. He came to this city 
Wednesday to seek financial support for 
new enterprises to be tried by the firm, 
according to Harvey C. Miller, president 
of the Southern Steamship Co. He 
called at Mr. Milltr’s office in the Com- 
mercial Trust Building on Thursday, and 
was assured that he would be able to 
raise the money he sought. 

The firm has recently lost $400,000 in 
flour deals, it is said. Several thousand 
barrels were refused by Cuban buyers 
who had contracted for them. Another 
lot went bad in storage in New Orleans 
warehouses, and had to be sold as feed. 
The firm built a plant on Staten Island 
at great cost, and the wharfage upon 
which they depended was condemned by 
the city just as the building was com- 

leted. Mr. Youngblood had a nervous 
reakdown after these business misfor- 
tunes, and spent several months in a sani- 
tarium. - 
Samvuet S. Danrets. 





The four states showing the largest 
number of Japanese farmers in 1920, ac- 
cording to the census: California, 5,152; 
Washington, 669; Colorado, 321; Oregon, 
224, 
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July 27, 1921 
GRAIN CROP MOVEMENT 





Elevator Situation in Chicago Improving— 
10,000 Cars of Grain on Track 
at One Time 


Curcaco, Int., July 23.—The elevator 
situation in Chicago is slowly improving. 
Cooler weather has enabled the workers 
to unload more cars, and the new work- 
men are gradually becoming more pro- 
ficient. There is a surplus of common 
labor, but no excess of men capable of 
weighing, grading and supervising opera- 
tions. 

The union has sent a letter to the ele- 
vator employers’ committee asking for a 
wage agreement and announcing a dis- 
position to agree to the open shop. The 
offer has been declined. 

A number of elevators have loaded out 
from 250,000 to 700,000 bus of corn and 
oats in a day, and more elevator room is 
now available. There were around 10,000 
cars of grain on track at one time here 
durin the week. A daily statement of 
available elevator capacity and the num- 
ber of cars unloaded is being given to 
the trade by the elevator operators. The 
houses are operating at 25@70 per cent 
capacity, a number of the larger ones 
showing 50@70 per cent. 

Grain is being held back in the country 
by the railroads, and a few are said to 
be refusing to furnish cars for grain to 
come to Chicago, because of the tying 
up of the cars here. Grain delivered in 
car lots cannot be moved out unless 
special agreement is made as regards 
weights. 

The Illinois Central Railroad is mov- 
ing 100 cars of wheat a day from Illinois 
points to New Orleans, for export. Re- 
cently the average was 50 cars. 

Available grain storage room in public 
elevators in Chicago on July 23 was 3,- 
749,000 bus, the best showing within a 
week. There were 837,000 bus corn and 
oats loaded out on Friday for shipment 
by lake, and the official return showed 
6,200 cars of all grain on track. 





Movement of Grain from Farms 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 23.—Officials of 
railroads operating east from St. Louis 
report a seasonable movement of grain 
from farms in the past week, although 
most of the through grain is still going 
by way of the lakes. Officials of the 
southern roads state that wheat offerings 
at the Gulf ports have dropped off a lit- 
tle, but the decrease is expected to be 
temporary, and as soon as the new crop 
is well under way, tonnage doubtless will 


increase. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Car Situatien Becomes Acute 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 23.—The hur- 
rying of wheat to market, which con- 
tinues over the entire Southwest, is caus- 
ing the car situation to become acute, 
although every effort is being made by 
the railroads and commissions to provide 
relief. The Oklahoma corporation com- 
mission notified all railroads of the state 
to accept grain shipments, whether from 
grain depots or not. This is designed to 
relieve a through equitable dis- 
tribution of grain and cars. Elevators at 
Galveston have put on night shifts to 
hasten unloading of cars, and J. R. Fin- 
ney, travelling inspector for the Texas 
railroad commission, says there is no 
immediate prospect of shortage of ele- 
vator space. 

The 21,000 cars promised for the Kan- 
sas wheat harvest have failed to ma- 
terialize, according to statistics in the 
Kansas commissioner’s office. More than 
20 towns the past week have appealed 
to the utilities commission because their 
crops were endangered by the car short- 
age, which has begun in that state a 
month earlier than last year. The car- 
riers claim they are moving their cars 
into the Kansas wheat belt as fast as 
possible, but in the meantime the grain 
is blockaded, elevators are full to burst- 
ing, and wheat is being piled on the 
ground without protection from the 


weather. 
Wheat drafts aggregating $1,000,000 
a day are being handled by Kansas City 


banks, owing to the wheat movement to 
this and export markets. Local bankers 
say this stream of wheat that is moving 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Texas is being reflected by the money set 
in motion by sales, and is causing con- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


siderably better times in this territory. 
Millers and elevator men say they ex- 
perience no trouble in getting funds to 
finance the crop. 

R. E. Srerure. 





PURCHASES INDIANA PLANT 

Cuicaco, Iuu., July 23.—The B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago, has purchased the 
business and plant of Draver Bros., 
Richmond, Ind. Draver Bros. first lo- 
cated at Richmond in 1900, doing a large 
business in the manufacture of milling 
machines, including feeders, blenders, 
mixers, variable speed drives, etc. The 
B. F. Gump Co. will carry on this line 
extensively. 

A. S. Purves. 





FORDNEY BILL IS PASSED 


House Accepts Measure with Tariffs on Agri- 
cultural Products Unchanged from 
Committee’s Original Report 


Wasurneton, D. C., July 23.—With the 
tariff on agricultural products un- 
changed from the original report of the 
ways and means committee, the Fordney 
tariff bill passed the House Thursday by 
a vote of 289 to 127. In its final form 
the measure carries hides, cotton, petro- 
leum and asphalt on the free list. The 
proposed dye embargo recommended by 
the committee was also eliminated be- 
fore adoption of the bill. 

As finally passed, the Fordney bill 
levies a duty of 25c per bu on wheat and 
50c per 100 lbs on wheat products; the 
duty on corn is l5c bu, and on corn 
products 30c per 100 lbs; the duty on 
oats is 10c bu, and on oatmeal 60c per 
100 lbs; the duty on rye is 10c bu, and 
on cereal breakfast foods 17 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The closing hours of debate on the 
Fordney bill developed one of the most 
interesting situations of the extraordi- 
nary session. All during the preliminary 
deliberations of the ways and means 
committee and during the earlier con- 
sideration of the tariff bill, eastern Re- 
publicans have “played with” the so- 
called agricultural bloc in the belief that 
when the provisions applying to manu- 
factured products were reached they 
would receive reciprocal treatment from 
the western farm representatives. 

Accordingly, eastern Republicans ap- 
proved the schedule on the agricultural 
products as prepared by the subcommit- 
tee headed by Congressman Young, of 
North Dakota. Later, during comtiiwe- 
tion of the bill in the House, they voted 
with the western farm bloc to levy a 
15 per cent duty on hides and skins. 

However, when Congressman Tilson, of 
Connecticut, proposed that a compensa- 
tory duty of 10 per cent be imposed on 
leather and shoes, the farm group balked. 
The subdued cockiness which has been 
manifest throughout the extraordinary 
session among western Republicans broke 
bounds, and the farm group refused to 
back a compensatory duty on leather 
and shoes. In other words, the agricul- 
tural group counted itself strong enough 
to play an independent game without re- 
gard to the desire of eastern Republi- 
cans for reciprocal treatment. 

The consequence of the final day’s con- 
sideration of the tariff bill was a line-up 
of eastern Republicans and southern 
Democrats which defeated the duty on 
hides previously imposed in committee 
of the whole, by a margin of 65 votes. 
This action was nothing short of a se- 
vere rebuke to the farmer group, and 
one which is calculated to give it a better 
national perspective than it has shown 
during the. present session. 

The tariff measure will now go to the 
Senate, where comprehensive hearings 
are scheduled before the finance com- 
mittee. Meantime, the House ways and 
means committee will begin consideration 
of the revenue bill which Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon yesterday stated 
must raise. $4,000,000,000. 

It is highly probable that the Fordney 
tariff will be greatly modified by the 
Senate. There are a great many in- 
equities between the duties levied on raw 
materials ‘and the compensatory duties 
fixed for manufactured products there- 
of. In addition, many industries which 
have presented strong claims for protec- 
tion have been ignored in the bill. 

There is air exception in administra- 





tion circles that before the tariff is 
finally disposed of Congress will have 
enacted new tax laws. This is based on 
the necessity for many changes in the 
bill, together with the likelihood that 
this will consume more time than the 
country wishes to wait for a revision 
of the tax laws. 

While the agricultural bloc was re- 
ceiving a threshing in the House, the 
Senate farm group this week succeeded 
in having the Norris bill, to provide 
$100,000,000 for the export of surplus 
farm products, given prior consideration. 
This measure not only would provide the 
large credit mentioned, but it further 
authorizes the issuance of $1,000,000,000 
in bonds to finance farm exports. 

The fate of the Norris bill is still in 
doubt. President Harding and the ad- 
ministration are known to be opposed to 
it. It is safe to say that every parlia- 
mentary device will be invoked to side 
track it. Whether or not this can be 
done successfully in the face of the bel- 
ligerent attitude of the western farm 
senators only the events of the next week 
will disclose. 

JouHn Marrinan. 





DEATH OF AN OLD-TIME MILLER 
Burrayo, N. Y., July 23.—David A. 
McDonald, of Boston, one of the old- 
time millers, died in that city this week. 
Mr. McDonald was head miller of the old 
Genesee County Mills at Batavia, N. Y., 
in 1880, and at one time was a miller in 
the Thornton & Chester mill, Buffalo. 
Fred Ogden, of the Banner Milling Co., 
whose father was an old friend of the 
deceased, attended the funeral, which 
was held in Boston yesterday. 
E. BANGASSER. 


WAGES IN BRITISH MILLS 


Reduction, Effective July 2, Agreed Upon 
by National Joint Industrial Council 
for Flour Industry 


Lonpvon, Ene., July 6.—At the annual 
ame of the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the British Flour Milling 
Industry, which was formed about three 
years ago to deal with industrial ques- 
tions connected with the milling indus- 
try as they arise, and on which both em- 
ployers and employees are represented, 
it was agreed that mill wages should be 
reduced from July 2. 

It has been found that the standard 
wages fixed and paid while the mills 
were under government control are high- 
er than the trade can stand, now that it 
is face to face with competition once 
again, and although it is a moot point 
whether the- actual cost of living is suf- 
ficiently lower to really warrant any 
reduction, the circumstances under which 
the trade has to be worked at present 
and the competition it is meeting from 
over-sea flours had to be given first con- 
sideration. 

Therefore, all grades of male labor, 
according to the agreement arrived at 
by the Industrial Council, have had their 
wages reduced 5s per week, and after 
Sept. 3 a further reduction of 2s 6d per 
week will be made. 
remain in force until Dec. 31, subject to 
one month’s notice on either side. 

The pay of women has been reduced 
3s per week, and proportionate reduc- 
tions have been made in the case of 
youths. The amount received by the em- 
ployees varies according to the classifica- 
tion and grading of the mill in which 
they work, a first class rollerman in a 
top grade mill (ie., a mill of a roller con- 
tact exceeding 1,000 inches) receiving 86s, 
or about $18, per week, while in the low- 
est grade mill (one of a roller contact of 
250 inches or less) the rollermen receive 
73s, or about $16.50, per week. General 
laborers, cleaners, etc., receive from 57s, 
or $12.50, to 70s, or $15.75, per week. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











ENTERS INTO PARTNERSHIP 

Boston, Mass., July 23.—Ernest C. 
Harris, for the past 14 years associated 
with the Bay State Milling Co. at its 
Boston office, has severed his connec- 
tion with that mill and become a partner 
in the Boston flour concern of Dawson- 
Davis Co, in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. Mr. Harris has a wide 
acquaintance among the flour men of 
New England and the millers of the 
West. Louis W. DePass. 
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RATE REDUCTION HEARING 


Aug. 15 Date Set for Arguments at Capital 
for Lower Freights on Grain and 
Grain Products 


Curcaco, I1u., July 23.—Representa- 
tives of utility commissions of 14 states 
west of the Mississippi River met in 
Chicago, on July 20, to perfect a petition 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to reduce rates on grain, grain products 
and hay 35 per cent, or to the basis in 
effect prior to Aug. 26, 1920. The Com- 
mission has set Aug. 15 as the date for 
hearing arguments for rate readjust- 
ment, and this case will come up at that 
time. Agitation for lower rates was 
started by the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission. John E. Benton, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., attended the meeting here, 
and will represent the commissioners at 
the Washington hearing. 

The Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
will publish, effective July 28, a read- 
justment of rates on barley, beans, 
canned goods, dried fruits, rice and 
canned salmon. 


Gulf Railroads Lower Grain Rate 

New Onrteans, La. July 23.—Sharp 
curtailment of New Orleans grain trade 
was averted Friday with the announce- 
ment by the Illinois Central Railroad 
that, effective Aug. 11, it would cut its 
grain rate from Illinois to New Orleans 
Sc per 100 lbs under the present rate 
level. 

The announcement was immediately 
followed by one from the Southern Rail- 
way that it would meet the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s reduced rate to protect its trade, 
and other rail lines are expected to fall 
into line immediately, not only as to 
shipments destined for. New Orleans, but 
for other Gulf ports as well. 

The Illinois Central’s voluntary action 
came unexpectedly, just as New Orleans 
commercial interests had about given up 
hope of being able to remedy immedi- 
ately a situation that carried the threat 
of a diversion of Middle West grain 
shipments this fall from New Orleans to 
the north Atlantic seaboard. 

Recently the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered a reduction by east- 
and-west railroads of 3c per 100 lbs on 
grain from Illinois points to Atlantic 
seaboard ports. No corresponding re- 
duction was ordered on shipments car- 
ried by north-and-south rail lines to New 
Orleans and other ports. The result was 
to throw the differentials, which in the 
past slightly favored the Gulf ports, out, 
and put the north Atlantic ports in a 
position to cut deeply into New Orleans’ 
grain trade. Gulf ports stood to lose 
heavily. ; 

Carl Giessow, general manager of the 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, im- 
mediately sought to have the new rates 
to the north Atlantic suspended to enable 
the Gulf ports to bring before the Com- 
mission evidence to show the rates would 
work serious injury to their grain trade. 
The Commission refused to suspend the 
rates. 

Mr. Giessow then notified the Commis- 
sion that parity reductions would be 
sought by the Gulf ports, and was in the 
midst of preparing his case on this de- 
mand when the Illinois Central’s an- 
nouncement was made. 

The action of the railroad was greeted 
with warm approval in business circles 
here, it being pointed out that both the 
railroad and the Gulf ports will be the 
gainers. There are those, too, who saw 
in the unusual move encouraging evi- 
dence of the growing independence of 
the north-and-south railroads from the 
domination of the east-and-west lines. 

The new rates, it was said, should 
enable New Orleans to hold its place as 
the country’s largest grain port. Early 
movement of grain this year has been 
heavy, and from all indications, new 
records will be made. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ CONVENTION 

Cuicaco, Itu., July 23.—The twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association will be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 3-5. 
United States Senator Medill McCormick 
and Dr. R. E. Doolittle, of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, will speak. The Chicago Board of 
Trade will act as host for the grain deal- 
ers during their stay. 
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WHEAT YIELDS VARIABLE 


MiwwEapo.is, 
harvest p 
spotted 
comes more and more . 
whole the - egge is but yields vary 
considerably. Cutting is about finished 
in southern Minnesota, and mills are be- 

g to get new wheat. It is running 
trom 48 to 58 lbs to the bu. The wheat 
headed out short, and the yields aver 
10 to 12 bus per acre. On light soil t 
eld is below last year, but on heavy 
‘loam as good as or better than a year 
oe South Dakota reports are even more 
at variance than are those from Minne- 
sota or North Dakota. Redfield reports 
three fields threshed which yielded 51, to 
6 bus. Arlington and other points, on 
the other hand, report yields of 10 to 
14 bus. 

In North Dakota the worst part seems 
to be below the main line of the North- 
ern Pacific road and west of the river. 
Cutting will be general throughout North 
Dakota this week. Bismarck reports 
yields of 5 bus per acre, Jamestown 10 
to 12, and Williston as high as 15 to 20. 
The latter station reports crops of all 
kinds as maturing perfectly. 


Great Faris, Mont., July 23.—Esti- 
mates in Sheridan County put the loss 
of grain from the hailstorm of 10 days 
ago at more than $4,000,000. It is as- 
serted that the strip ruined by the storm 
was 25 miles wide and 100 miles long, 
and that it had been the boast of that 
section of Montana that it was the best 
= crop ever grown there. “Many 

elds were scarred, as though disked,” 
says one report from that territory. 
Buildings were wrecked, windmills torn 
down, and the Great Northern road’s bed 
was washed out by the subsequent rain 
which followed the hail. Estimates place 
the hail insurance on crops at not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 in the strip damaged, mak- 
ng nearly a total loss. 

arvest hands will receive somewhat 
less than half the wages paid a year ago, 
according to the present outlook. Farm- 
ers in this part of Montana are lining 
up their forces to begin harvesting with- 
in the next week. A year ago, harvest 
hands received from $5 to $7 and their 
- board, This year the rate will run from 
$2.50 to $3.75 for shockers and stackers, 
and something less for pitchers. Farm 
hands employed by the month will do 
harvest work as a part of their routine, 
and receive $40 “and board. 


Seattiz, Wasu., July 23.—The winter 
wheat harvest made d headway dur- 
ing the week under ideal weather condi- 
tions. Reports continue almost uniform 
as to record yields and-good quality. 
Spring wheat in light soil sections has 
suffered from hi temperatures and 
drouth but, taken as a whole, still prom- 
ises a good crop. 

Threshing charges and field wages are 
materially lower than last year. While 
a large number of men are required to 
harvest the heavy crop, the supply is 
ample. Prevailing threshing charges for 
bulk wheat are 12¥,c bu, against 18¢ 
in 1920; sacked wheat 13c, against 19c. 
The average field wage is $3 a day, com- 
pared with $5 last year. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 23.—The Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture now esti- 
mates yield of wheat in the state at 122,- 
000,000 bus, based on threshing returns 
to date, which indicate an average of 
11.9 bus an acre. This is an increase of 
9,000,000 bus over June estimate of the 
state, 3,000,000 more than the July gov- 
ernment rt and 18,000,000 less than 
‘last year, although it is the state’s fourth 
largest crop. 

ccording to the state board of agri- 
culture, the alfalfa acreage in Kansas is 
rapidly decreasing: If decrease is 
maintained at the same rate as last year, 
the state will not have an acre of alfalfa 
in 1930, J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
board, said. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., July 23.— 
President Whitehurst, of the state board 
of agriculture, estimates a wheat produc- 
Seen dae Ce 
an a of over us to 
acre. Rain again delayed threshing in 


_average yield from 12 to 15. 
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sections of the state, and probably did 
material damage to wheat in shock in 
some localities. Reports of the wheat 


‘sprouting in the shock have come from 


several sections. In the southwestern 
section nearly all wheat is reported 
threshed, and good progress was made 
in the extreme northwest. Osage County 
reports > ee considerably dama by 
rain, that the average yield there 
will be 12 bus. Threshing is in progress. 
In northern Texas satisfactory progress 
has been made in threshing, and rain 
damaged spots are small and scattered. 
Along the Oklahoma border, on the 
Texas side, the average yield in some 
counties is 25@35 bus to the acre. 

Omana, Nesz., July 23.—According to 
this week’s report on crop conditions in 
Nebraska by A. E. Yt Honey of the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, 
corn is maintaining its hi condition, 
winter wheat yields have a wide range, 
with the average exceeding expectations, 
oats are disappointing and may fall be- 
low preliminary estimates, shock thresh- 
ing of wheat is about half finished in 
some places, and plowing for winter 
wheat is now under way. The present 
condition of corn indicates a bumper 
crop, but it is not assured. The splendid 
stand and extremely luxurious growth 
will call for considerable moisture dur- 
ing the next three critical weeks to make 
the crop. Spring wheat is deteriorating, 
the average condition being reduced con- 
siderably since July 1. The damage to 
oats from the spring freeze is now evi- 
dent from the reduced number of shocks 
in the harvested fields. Severe drouth, 
which was injuring crops, has been bro- 
ken in many parts of the state by heavy 
rains, accompanied by electrical displays 
which caused damage to buildings and 
grain in some sections. Considerable 
shocked wheat and oats were washed 
away. The rain, coming when it did, will 

eatly benefit corn, which was suffering 

rom lack of moisture. 

Curcaco, I11., July 23.—Yields of win- 
ter and spring wheat in Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio are disappointing, due to freez- 
ing early in the season and to drouth 
and extreme heat causing premature 
ripening later. There are a few spots 
where the crop has turned out well but, 
on the whole, reports indicate that there 
will have to be a downward revision in 
the early estimates of yields. 

The oat crop has been the most disap- 
pointing in years. High temperatures 
literally cooked the oats, and _ they 
ripened too fast. The result is that most 
of the new oats are 20@26 lbs, and some 
have been received here testing 19, and 
inspecting sample grade. There are some 
29-lb oats grading No. 2‘white. The 
bulk, however, is No. 3 and No. 4 whites. 

The corn crop has made wonderful 
progress. It-is silking and earing over 
a large part of the » ene corn belt 
states. The crop is made in Texas, Okla- 
homa and throughout the South. There 
has been some firing, curling and burn- 
ing of tassels by recent high tempera- 
tures, but the extent of the damage is 
impossible to estimate at present. Good 
soaking rains are needed all over the 
corn belt, especially where the crop is 
in the milk. In parts of Iowa and IIli- 
nois the plant is in the roasting ear 
stage. 

Inpranapous, Inp.,. July 23.—Thresh- 
ing of wheat is nearing completion in 
Indiana, and practically all grain will 
have been separated from the straw by 
the end of the coming week. Winter 
wheat yields have been disappointing in 
most cases, and many fields of spring 
wheat have been abandoned. Rye yields 
have not come + to expectations, and 
numerous fields have been abandoned. 
Practically all corn is tasseled and rain 
is needed badly, the precipitation for 
several weeks having been far under nor- 
mal. Firing is general on sandy soils. 

Torepo, On10, July 23.—The weather 
has been cooler this week, with some rain, 
and this change is regarded as favorable 
for all growing crops. Harvesting of 
wheat is completed, and threshing re- 
turns indicate a very spotted condition 
as to yield and quality. The yield ap- 
parently varies from 8 to 25 bus per 
acre, with many sections rting an 
quality 
of the wheat in some sections runs uni- 
formly good, and in other places is quite 
variable. The crop will be something of 





a disappointment, both in size and in 
quality. Corn has made very rapid 
progress, and in some fields the 
now stand 10 to 12 feet high and are of 
beautiful color. Some doubt has been 
ressed as to how the ears will fill; 
this remains to be seen. The oats crop 
will be light, and the quality none too 
‘good. 


Evansvitiz, Inp., July 23.—A_ heavy 
downpour of rain Monday night was fol- 
rretmes go lower temperatures and saved 
the corn crop from practical destruc- 
tion. The rain was accompanied by a 
high wind and a stirring electrical dis- 
play. The streets of the city were flood- 
ed, and many basements put out of com- 
mission because of the overflow. The 
weather bureau reported an inch and a 
half of rainfall within an hour. 

PrrrssuncH, Pa., July 23.—Farmers in 
various sections of York County are re- 
porting unusually large wheat yields this 
year. W. O. Bose, residing near Turn- 
pike, threshed 7114 bus wheat. from two 
acres of ground, and A, W. Rehmeyer 

t 118 bus off four acres. The drouth 

uring the past month has caused a loss 
to Pennsylvania farmers of about 1,- 
000,000 bus wheat, 7,000,000 bus oats and 
285 tons of hay, according to G. L. Mor- 
gan, agricultural statistician, Bureau of 
arkets and Crop Estimates. 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 23.—Consid- 

erable winter wheat here has _ been 


‘ threshed. Apparently, yields are not 


heavy. One piece with heavy straw, and 
which promised much better than the 
average, averaged 20 bus to the acre. 
The kernels are rather undersized, but 
are hard and should flour well. It is an- 
nounced from the offices of the Wayne 
County Farm Bureau that “take-all” has 
been discovered in wheat fields of the 
county. 

Atitanta, Ga., July 23.—The weather 
during the past week has been beneficial 
for all grain and truck crops, but there 
has been too much rain for cotton. Corn 
is maturing well. 

Ocpven, Uran, July 23.—Utah’s crop 
conditions, except as to corn and pota- 
toes, are said by M. M. Justin, agricul- 
tural statistician of the federal Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, to be the best in the 
United States at present. The winter 
wheat forecast is 2,863,000 bus, and 
spring wheat 3,192,000. Heavy rains 
during the early part of this week as- 
sured normal crops through southeastern 
Idaho. 

San Francisco, Cat, July 23.—No 
rain of consequence fell in the state 
during the week, and while high tempera- 
tures prevailed in the interior valleys, 
there was more than the usual amount of 
fog and cloudiness in the coast counties. 
These conditions were favorable for the 
growth of crops and outdoor work. 

The most disquieting features were the 
large number of brush and grass fires 
in some of the central counties. In San 
Luis Obispo County thousands of acres 
were burned over. In the foothills of 
Fresno and Madera counties fires cov- 
ered a strip 11 miles long; 400 acres of 
standing grain and 2,000 sacks of grain 
in Madera County were burned by this 
fire. a dead ripe fields of grain 
could not harvested, as the ranchers 
were busy fighting fires. About 100,000 
acres of Iand were burned over in the 
Santa Lucia Mountain district, but these 
fires are now under control. 

Fairly good progress was made in har- 
vesting barley, wheat and oats, and these 
crops are reported to be only fair to 
good in most places. Much of the grain 
crop has been cut for hay, and in the 
southern counties this has been secured 
and baled in. good condition. Pastures 
are getting very dry, though there is still 
enough feed for the stock. Corn is either 
tasseling or in the silk, and it did very 
well during the week. Rice is above the 
water and in a thrifty state, as there is 
plenty of water for this crop. 





PACIFIC STRIKE PRACTICALLY ENDED 

Seattiz, Wasu., July 23.—The Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association has au- 
thorized its members to return to work 
on privately owned vessels. Though 
three maritime unions on this coast are 
still on strike, little difficulty is being 
found in ob men for off-shore or 


coastwise ships, and the marine strike is 
W..C. Trrrary. 


practically at an end. 
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CANADIAN CROP PROSPECTS 


Splendid Weather for Ripening Grain Re- 
ported from Western Provinces—Crop 
News Generally Satisfactory 


Wiynirzc, Man., July 23,—Splendid 
weather for the ripening and filling of 
grain has prevailed over western Canada 
throughout the past week, and crop news 
memagr, age 20 is generally satisfac- 
tory. hat there is some shrinkage 
through drouth and heat in all three of 
the prairie provinces is undeniable, but 
a good average crop is nevertheless as- 
sured, 

As is always the case at this stage of 
the harvest, reports are very conflicting, 
but statements made by local men in the 
trade, who are in a position to speak 
from personal knowledge, show pros- 

ts for the whole West to be extremely 
right. One of the best known milling 
men in Canada said this week that indi- 
cations are for one of the biggest crops 
the western provinces have ever known. 

Rye cutting is byes over a greatly 
increased area, and in southern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan barley cutting has 
commenced. A few instances of wheat 
being cut have also come to hand. 

Hail has caused heavy damage in some 
sections of each province, but, as usually 
happens, the storms followed an erratic 
course, and practically none of the re- 
ports to hand show complete loss from 
this cause. Drouth and heat remain the 
chief dangers confronting western crops. 

While it is true that some cases of 
rusted crops have been found, these have 
proved to be red rust, affecting only the 
leaves of the wheat, and so far causing 
no damage to standing grain. 

Saskatchewan reports tell of generous 
rainfalls during the past week, and 

eatly improved crops in consequence. 
n many cases rain came a little too late 
to bring grain up to first expectations, 
but prospects for that province are good. 
The department of agriculture has dis- 
counted the rumors of rust damage 
which were recently circulated. It was 
reported this week that, in central Sas- 
katchewan, rust had been discovered in 
every field examined, while in authorita- 
tive contradiction of this, a good friend 
of The Northwestern Miller, who re- 
turned at midweek from a trip through 
this same district, stated that nowhere 
did he find a trace of black rust. His 
report, based on personal observation, 
was most optimistic. 

Conditions throughout central Alberta 
are very favorable, and it is expected 
that yield will be well above the average. 
Districts where grain was injured by the 
hot, dry weather of last month are in 
many cases fully recovered. Practically 
everywhere wheat is headed out, and oats 
and barley also give promise of a 
average yield. In southern Alberta, 
where crops suffered most from _ heat, 
conditions are now much _ improved. 
Wheat in this area will be light, but 
better than seemed possible a few weeks 
ago. * 

Grain crops in British Columbia are 
making satisfactory progress, with wheat 
heading out. In that province, as in 
each of the others, an exceptionally 
heavy hay crop is being harvested. 

Further showers and bright, warm 
weather are what western Canadian crops 


need now. 
G. Rock. 





Ontario Winter Wheat Crop 

Toronto, Ont., July 23.—The very lat- 
est information about the Ontario winter 
wheat crop is that this will not be any 
better than average in its outturn. A 
series of local mishaps and unfavorable 
weather at the very end of the season cut 
down the yield in many places, while 
warm rains have caused some sprouting 
since the grain was cut. The general 
idea is that there should be about 15,- 
000,000 bus of this wheat this year. 
Other Fem crops in Ontario have lately 
suffered seriously from drouth, and the 
province of Quebec is in the same posi- 
tion. With a shortage of feeding grains 
and hay in eastern Canada, this should 
be a great year for millfeed. The Bank 


of Montreal reports the hay crop of 
Quebec reduced to something like 50 per 
cent of its normal total. 

A. H. Battery. 
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“Unsatisfactory” in the main, is the 
way Minneapolis millers describe the 
present flour market. With one or two 
exceptions, they report flour demand 
dull. A majority of the city mills last 
week did not sell to exceed 25 to 30 per 
cent of their capacity. They are feel- 
ing the effects of southwestern compe- 
tition. Winter wheat mills are quoting 
prices $2@2.50 bbl under spring wheat 
for prompt shipment. One hears, how- 
ever, that an occasional interior sprin 
wheat mill is doing a comparatively g 
business. Two or three of the principal 
interior Minnesota mills are operating 
heavier than they did a year ago at this 
time. 

Buyers who prefer spring wheat flour 
maintain that prices must decline and, 
consequently, they are taking only enough 
for current requirements. They wait un- 
til the last minute before placing orders, 
and then want shipments rushed. 

The export situation is just about the 
same as the domestic. There is an occa- 
sional small booking of patent to the 
United Kingdom, but spring wheat prices 
temporarily are a bar to business. 

Quotations for the week have been: re- 
duced 30@50c bbl. Short family pat- 
ents are quoted at $8.50@9.90 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $8.25@9.20, second patent 
$8@8.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy 
clear $7.15, first clear $5.80@6, second 
clear $4@4.35, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed has fallen 
off considerably in the last week. Tem- 
porarily, resellers are doing the bulk of 
the business in the East. They are able 
to name prices 50c@$1 ton under what 
western mills ask. Winter wheat mills 
are also able to quote comparatively 
low prices. 

City jobbers claim to have fairly large 
quantities of feed at the Head of the 
Lakes available for immediate shipment, 
but are unable to dispose of same. What 
bids they get are for 30- to 90-day ship- 
ment. 

City mills are well sold ahead, and 
are holding their prices 50c@$1 ton over 
what jobbers ask. Some represent them- 
selves as being sold ahead on bran and 
shorts until September or October. 

Mills quote bran at $15@15.50 ton, 
standard middlings $15, flour middlings 
$21@22, red dog $28@30, rye middlings 
$12@14, in 100-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1114 were in operation July 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

— Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Tee ES cee tvadeot scenes 279,850 61 
Last WOOK i... cece cebes 267,165 47 
RONG, OI 06) ideas ces e045 336,475 61 
Two years ago ..........; 245,955 46 
Three years ago.......... 178,530 34 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

| 40 284,700 118,420 42 

1920*...... 40 284,700 91,705 32 

i 56 337,290 188,610 55 

> ee 56 337,290 133,835 39 

*Week ending July 23. tWeek ending 
July 16, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 
23, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,848 1,420 982 610 
Duluth ..cccee 769 600 36 1 
Totals ...... 2,617 2,020 1,018 611 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to July 23, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
67,752 104,871 102,915 72,762 


Minneapolis .. 
42,492 20,739 90,181 17,045 


Duluth 


Totals ..... 110,244 125,610 193,096 89,807 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 23, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

















1 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,372 1,659 852 36 

Duluth ....... 890 1,034 167 6 

Totals ...... 2,262 2,693 1,019 42 
DURUM FLOUR 


Business in durum flour was very 
quiet again the past week, and sales were 
confined to occasional small lots. In- 
quiries were a little more numerous, and 
mills believe that the flour bought early 
this month, which was mainly in small 
lots and for immediate shipment, has 
been consumed, and there should be re- 
newed buying very soon. 

No special activity in export trade. 
A few scattered sales of semolinas were 
reported to Baltic countries, but business 
as a whole is rather quiet. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.40@ 
7.50 bbl, jute; medium semolina, $7.25@ 
7.30; No. 3 semolina, $6.75@7.15; durum 
flour, $5.80@6.40; clear, $4.35@475,— 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.561,; 
three-day, $3.56; 60-day, $8.521%,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market started off a little 
stronger after the break on Monday, a 
week ago, but since Friday it has been 
easier and, for the week, prices are 3@8c 
lower on cash and about 5c on the fu- 
tures. 

There was no special activity noted. 
While mills were good buyers of the lim- 
ited offerings of choice wheat, there was 
not as much competition for these grades 
as during the previous week. On one or 
two days last week, buyers for a few of 
the larger interior mills were very anx- 
ious to get choice milling wheat and boost- 
ed premiums, but this week mills’ buyers 
fought shy of the high premiums and, 
consequently, they are much easier. To- 
day, Montana spring sold around 60@65c 
over September; western North Dakota, 
45@65c over; eastern North Dakota, 10 
@45c over. Several cars of new wheat 
were received during the week. A car 
from South Dakota graded No. 1 dark 
and sold at 22c over September, and a 
car of Minnesota wheat, testing 571, lbs, 
brought 10c over. 

Winter wheat offerings are on the in- 
crease here, and make up a share 
of the local receipts. Last week, demand 
was rather quiet, but the past two days 
there has been some improvement. Ne- 
braska was quoted at 3@5c under Sep- 


tember; Kansas, 5c under to 12c over; 
Montana, nominally 20@25c over. Durum 
wheat was quiet this week. No. 2 am- 
ber was quoted at 5@15c over September. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains, with the exception of 
rye, were steady to a shade stronger and 
in fairly active demand the past week. 


There was no special feature to the’ 


market. Corn of good yellow type was 
in good demand, and prices were firm, 
compared with the futures. Shippers 
were after this grade. Mixed and me- 
dium grades were slow and barely steady. 
Closing prices July 25: No. 3 yellow, 54@ 
55c bu; No. 3 mixed, 50@52c. 

Oats were fairly active and steady, 
compared with the futures. New oats 
showed most strength. No. 3 white sold 
around September price to 1c under, 
and to arrive at %,c under. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 3414@34%,c bu; 
No. 4 white, 321,.@34c. 

Rye was the weakest on the list, and 
prices declined about 10c the past week. 
Demand draggy. Receipts were much 
heavier, and consisted mostly of new 
rye. No. 2 closed at $1.12@1.13 bu. 
Barley was stronger and in brisk de- 
mand last week. Offerings of choice 
grades were moderate, and hardly enough 
to satisfy the demand. The past few 
days, buying dropped off and prices fell 
back 2c. Closing range, 46@66c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


There were further advances in linseed 
products the past week, and prices of 
oil cake and meal are $1@8 ton higher 
than a week ago. 

Crushers enjoyed a good week’s busi- 
ness in oil cake. Several good sized lots 
were reported sold to European import- 
ers, with a consequent firmness in prices. 
The edge is off this market, however, as 
export buying the past two days has fall- 
en off considerably, and demand is rather 
quiet. Oil cake is quoted at $47 ton, 
f.o.b. New York. 

Jobbers report a fairly good consump- 
tive trade in oil meal. Demand is main- 
ly from midwestern states where the 
pasturage has been affected to a large 
extent by the terrific heat. Mills are gen- 
erally pretty well sold ahead, and the 
trade looks for a steady market for some 
time. Oil meal is quoted at $41 ton, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MILLING COMPANY NOT AFFECTED 

The Hormel Milling Co. at Austin, 
Minn. is in no way affected by the 
alleged embezzlement on the George A. 
Hormel & Co. packing plant by its audi- 
tor, R. J. Thomson. The two corpora- 
tions are entirely separate. 

At a meeting in Chicago last week be- 
tween George A. Hormel & Co. and their 
bankers it was arranged to extend the 
company’s present loans for a period of 
two years from Nov. 1. A _ resolution 
was passed by the bankers to extend the 
Hormel packing interests an additional 
line of credit of $500,000 if they found 
it necessary to have additional working 
capital. 

TWO BIG BAKERIES SOLD 

C. E. Wernig, until recently manager 
of the Occident Baking Co., at Min- 
neapolis, has purchased the new plant 
of the Flour State Baking Co., at Thir- 
ty-sixth Street and Fifth Avenue, Min- 
neapolis. This ES has a capacity of 
50,000 loaves daily. It has modern 
equipment, including a Baker travelling 
oven. The plant was completed a few 
months ago, but has not yet been op- 
erated. 

Mr. Wernig has this week filed arti- 
cles of incorporation for the Wernig 
Baking Co, with a capital stock of 
$500,000. 

Upwards of a year ago the Flour 
State Baking Co. bought a site in Du- 
luth upon which to build. It has de- 
cided not to build for the present, but 
in order to take care of its business in 
the northern part of the state it has 
completed negotiations for the purchase 
of the Crescent Baking Co.’s plant at 
Duluth. Messrs. Molan and McCarthy, 
of the Flour State Baking Co., were in 
Duluth last week to close the deal. 


ELEVATORS MUST FURNISH BONDS 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission Imst week notified public 
warehousemen throughout the state that 
under the new law they are required to 
file with the commission a bond. The 
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law requires that the bond at all times 
must be not less than the value of the 
grain in storage. Previous regulations 
governing warehousemen have been re- 
scinded. Under the new law, it is stat- 
ed, the bond protects the owners of 
grain stored in warehouses to its full 
value. Elevator operators are required 
to take out a license and file a statement 
with the commission of the maximum 
amount of outstanding storage tickets 
and an estimate of the maximum amount 
of such storage tickets that will be out- 
standing. 
ENFORCEMENT OF FUTURES ACT 

The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission held a meeting on Fri- 
day with grain men to discuss enforce- 
ment of the futures act, which goes into 
effect Aug. 1. Grain exchanges will be 
asked to submit copies of their rules 
and proposed changes that will permit 
operation and enforcement of the new 
law, for the approval of the commission. 

Fred W. Putnam, member of the com- 
mission, is reported to have said after 
the conference that, although it will be 
difficult to enforce the law, as convic- 
tions will be hard to secure, the railroad 
and warehouse commission intends to see 
to it that the act is put into effective 
operation. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce was not represented at the con- 
ference, but the Duluth Board of Trade 
was represented by its president and 
secretary. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Rye flour is 50c bbl lower for the 
week. 


About 40 per cent of the wheat re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis last week came 
from the Southwest. 


The Lamb-McGregor Co., an old Min- 
neapolis grain commission firm, has re- 
tired from business and closed its office. 


Quotations on standard grain and 
whole wheat flours, for which there is a 
fair demand, are 60@65c bbl lower than 
on last Tuesday. 


R. B. Fleming, of the Opsal-Fleming 
Co., feed, Minneapolis, left Sunday for a 
10-day motor trip to Port Arthur and 
other Canadian points. 


The state board of control at St. Paul 
is asking for bids on 1,840 bbls flour for 
distribution to state institutions during 
the quarter ending Sept. 30. 

George W. Collier, the Boston flour 
broker, was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week, accompanied by Mrs. Collier. 
From here he went to Billings, Mont. 

C. T. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
left Sunday for Washington and New 
York City on freight matters affecting 
his mills. 

One half of the Washburn C mill in 


/ Minneapolis, which has been idle since 
/ August, 1920, is again in operation after | 


having been overhauled. This unit has a / 
capacity of about 6,500 bbls a day. 

The plant of the Newton (Iowa) Mill-/ 
ing Co. has burned. The loss is esti- 
mated at $14,000, with insurance of $6,000 
on stock, machinery and building. The 
mill was built in 1871, and had a capac- 
ity of 50 bbls. 

C. H. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
well-known British importers at London, 
Eng., has been in Minneapolis the past 
week. He is now on his way east, fon. 
ing arrived in Minneapolis from the Pa- 
cific Coast last Thursday. 

A. L. Stanchfield, secretary of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
withdrawing from the company to enter 
the feed and grain business on his own 
account. He will have his office at 613 
Metropolitan Life Building. 

Flour sacks are advancing. Standard 
cottons, 98’s, are quoted at $104.50 per 
M, standard brown 48’s at $68 and stand- 
ard bleached 48’s at $68, printed on one 
side, f.o.b. Minneapolis, less the usual 
quantity differential, 2 per cent and 
freight. 

H. H. Rice, secretary of the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor last week. He had been 
for years sales manager for the com- 
pany, giving particular attention to the 
automobile end of the business, and was 
recently elected secretary. 

(Continued on page 423.) 
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IN THE MATTER OF GULF PORTS 


In a recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, Mr. Raikes, its European repre- 
sentative, set forth certain facts re- 
ga serious delay in flour shipments 
made through Gulf ports. As is usual 
in such cases of criticism, the facts cited 
by Mr. Raikes are in some quarters re- 
sented as an attack on the Gulf ports 
route. 

This is, of course, in no sense the case. 
The instances commented upon were not 
matters of opinion, but actual cases of 
serious losses to importers because of 
unwarranted delays at the ports named. 
Ships loaded, but did not clear, with the 
result that the buyer received his flour 
long after scheduled date of arrival, and 
in some instances after his sales contracts 
had been canceled and the flour market 
had declined. 

The percentage advances in freight 
rates have, unfortunately, made it abso- 
lutely necessary that export flour —. 
ments from a very large part of the 
Southwest move through the Gulf. From 
the great central hard winter wheat sec- 
tion the cost of movement through At- 
lantic ports is five to twenty cents per 
hundred pounds greater than by iy of 
the Gulf, and this condition is not likely 
to be remedied until there is a general 
and widespread reduction in all railway 
rates. For the present and somewhat in- 
definitely into the future, therefore, the 
Gulf route is the only one available to 
millers in this field. 

This being the case, it is idle to at- 
tempt to cover up or keep secret what- 
ever shortcomings there are in the serv- 
ice through the Gulf. The sensible thing 
for millers, importers and all others con- 
cerned is to co-operate to the end that 
faults in the service may be eliminated 
and the route made in all ways satisfac- 
tory. There is, at times, a natural handi- 
cap in lack of tonnage volume at the 
Gulf, rendering ‘it difficult to secure full 
cargoes against advertised sailings. This 
can be overcome only as export volume 
increases and regular and frequent sail- 
ings are again made fully possible. 

A number of lines operating out of 
the Gulf are manifestly doing their best 
to give excellent service; others are 
less desirous or less capable of handling 
their shipments as they should be han- 
dled, and appear to be influenced solely 
by the desire to pick up cargo and “get 
away with it” in some sort of fashion. 

Mr. Lightburne, for many years the 
— al, if not the sole, agent for Gulf 

ines, in so far as flour business is con- 
cerned, is entitled to the greatest credit 
for the exceptional ability, painstakin 
care and infinite attention to detail whic 
he gives to the handling of flour freights 
through the Gulf. No better service 
could pesemny be given, but, in the na- 
ture of things, he cannot overcome the 
faults in the actual transportation fac- 
tors of the route. 

The Gulf ports, New Orleans in par- 
ticular, are clean, fine, splendid ports, 
with flour handling methods equal to any 
in the country. The ship operators are 
as they are,—some excellent, some so-so, 
some who perhaps should be engaged in 
a calling for which they are by nature 
better fitted. 

The Gulf needs no particular defender, 
and needs fear no honest and construc- 
tive criticism. When the movement of 
flour through its ports is badly done, the 
facts should be made known,—not be- 
cause it is the Gulf, but because it is an 





essential flour route which can only be 
made worthy by honest disclosure and 
honest correction of whatever faults it 
has. 
It is idle to insist nothing must’be said 
when Gulf shipping interests act badly. 
When a bridge is fn a weakened condi- 
tion, the thing to do is to repair it and 
not keep it a secret from travellers until 
some of them come to disaster. The 
Gulf is bound always to be an export 
route for flour from the Southwest. 
Wholesale condemnation, such as used to 
be visited upon it by biased importers, is 
senseless; equally so is blind insistence 
that nothing ever can be wrong. The 
sound and proper course is to meet 
every fault found with the Gulf by dig- 
ing out the trouble, correcting it and, 
& so much, move the Gulf route so 
much nearer to what it should in time be- 
come,—the best and most satisfactory 
route for American flour to Europe. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Despite the heavy decline in wheat 
prices, flour buying this week continued 
in large volume. Trade was widely scat- 
tered, with the demand mostly for fairly 
small lots for early shipment. In near- 
ly all cases shipping directions accom- 
panied the orders, and the mills were 
pressed to get the stuff out. Some mills 
accepted orders, subject to a fortnight’s 
delay in shipping, and many were unable 
to book anything for prompt delivery. 
Some are sold up. solid for 30 days or 
more. . 

The lower range of values served to 
stimulate export trade, and a substantial 
amount of business was done with both 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Mills are steadily increasing their out- 
put, and practically all of the larger con- 
cerns in Kansas City are running on full 
time. The week’s output of 109,500 bbls 
breaks every previous record of mills 
here. It includes Sunday operation for 
some mills and full time for all, save one 
plant. Present indications are that this 
heavy running will continue for at least 
three months. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $6.90@7.45; 95 per cent, $6.70@ 
6.90; straight grade, $6.60@6.70. Of 
the lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$5.50@5.75, second clear at $4.60@5, and 
low grade at $4.15@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


There was a slight let-up in demand 
for bran this week, but shorts were in 
excellent request. Offerings are not 
heavy. Small buyers and the consuming 
trade are coming into the market, while 
speculators are withdrawing on the re- 
cent advances. Mills report demand 
rather flat all week, but see a quickening 
in demand at the close. Prices are lower 
for bran and higher for shorts. Bran 
is quoted at $12.50@13 ton, brown shorts 
at $14@15, and gray shorts at $16@17. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 72c, via New York 801,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 701%,c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 73c, via New 
York 801,c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York 
85,c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New Or- 
leans 98c, via New York 901,c. 


. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 








with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Re WOO 605 Sale & ov cin 109,500 98 
Bae GOE coscceveabesees 92,800 82 
DY GF nics canbe tod snanee 61,500 53 
Two years ago ..........-. 61,500 76 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 466,830 386,137 85 
Last week ...... 466,830 309,996 66 
Year ago ....... 453,570 220,834 48 
Two years ago... 425,070 252,464 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 20,538 bbls this week, 17,738 last 
week, 5,184 a year ago and 5,100 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 17 reported do- 
mestic business good, 21 fair, and 7 slow. 


BIG TIMES AT ULYSSES 


Special dispatch to the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Star: “The Ulysses flouring mills have 
received an order for 70,000 lbs of flour 
to be shipped to Scotland. The contract 
specified that the order must be sent in 
July. The mills are running day and 
night to be sure of having sufficient flour 
to fill this order and at the same time 
supply local needs.” 


NOTES 


W. H. Dennis, of Dennis Bros., flour 
jobbers, Dubuque, Iowa, was in Kansas 
City Tuesday. 


D. L. Lane, of the Pittsburg (Kansas) 
Modern Milling Co., was here Wednes- 
day, visiting local millers. 


The Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, has 
established a depot and distributing 
branch in Kansas City for its mills. 


S. H. Stolzfus, local manager Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, returned 
Friday from a trip to the home office. 


H. W. Barber, of Concordia, president 
Kansas City (Mo.) Milling Co., visited 
the home office of his company this week. 


George E. Hincke, president Pinckney- 
ville (Ill.) Milling Co., visited the office 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., this 
city, this week. 


On July 18, 1921, wheat receipts at 
Kansas City were 1,218 cars, the largest 
receipts since July 28, 1919, when 1,428 
cars arrived here. 


B. C. Moore, of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., this city, returned home Mon- 
day from a three weeks’ vacation in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


E. R. Reynolds, southeastern represen- 
tative for the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., this city, visited the home office of 
his company on Friday. 


J. S. Hart, chief inspector of the Kan- 
sas state grain inspection department, 
this city, is making a tour of all the in- 
spection stations of Kansas this week. 


Jack Cochrane, of the T. H. Cochrane 
Co., flour, Portage, Wis., visited his 
southwestern connection, the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., this city, on Tuesday. 


John F, Sugrue this week applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer of certificate from 
Charles W. Avery, both of the Armour 
Grain Co., this city. 


L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., this city, accompanied by his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. E. W. Moses, left 
Wednesday night for a three weeks’ va- 
cation at Cascade Canyon, Colo. 


The Quaker Mill, Webb City, Mo., with 
a daily capacity of 50 bbls and run by 
water power, recently burned, causing a 
loss of $30,000, with $10,000 insurance. 
No definite plans for’ rebuilding have 
been made. 


L. H. Somes, until recently with the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., was in Kansas City recently on 
his way to the East, where he will be the 
New England representative for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., this city. 


W. J. Williams has been appointed to 


represent the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 


poration, this city, in Arkansas, because 
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of the resignation of J. W. Goff. O. I. 
Massey, of Elk City, Okla., will repre- 
sent that concern in western Oklahoma 
and the Texas panhandle. 


On his return Monday from Washing- 
ton, where he attended the hearings on 
the Fordney tariff bill, C V. Topping, 
secretary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
this city, expressed the belief that the 
grain and milling interests were satisfac- 
torily taken care of in that measure. 


The bills to legalize private grain in- 
spection by the state and to require the 
warehouse commissioner to turn over the 
private inspection fund to the state 
treasury as a regular state inspection 
fund, were engrossed by the house of 
representatives of the Missouri legisla- 
ture last Monday. 


C. W. Lonsdale, president Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., this city, rep- 
resented the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on the original Committee of 16 
of important grain exchanges of the 
country at a meeting in Chicago, Thurs- 
day, to discuss possible effect of the 
Capper-Tincher grain bills. 


H. C. Kreuz, formerly sales manager 
Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co., stopped 
over in Kansas City this week on his 
way to Lockhart, Texas, where he will 
spend a vacation with his parents. J. A. 
Commons, formerly sales manager of the 
Hogan Milling Co., Junction City, Kan- 
sas, has become manager of the Cald- 
well Milling Co., succeeding Mr. Kreuz. 


The New Milling & Grain Co., Eldo- 
rado Springs, Mo., formerly owned by 
J. W. Eddlemon, C. H. Cook and W. H. 
Melton, was recently purchased by Es- 
linger Bros., of Cedar Springs, Mo. The 
plant consists of a midget mill, 25-bb) 
capacity flour mill and a grain elevator. 
J. W. Eddlemon is now engaged in the 
flour and feed jobbing business in El- 
dorado Springs. 


The local office of Federal Grain 
Supervision announced this week that re- 
vision in standards for grading shelled 
corn, which change becomes effective Oct. 
3, will not necessitate the use of any ad- 
ditional equipment, since it provides a 
reduction in size of the perforations in 
the sieve from 14-64 of an inch to 12-64 
of an inch, the smaller size perforations 
being the same as those of the scalper 
sieve used in determining wheat dockage. 


Effective Aug. 8, the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad will grant transit privileges at 
Kansas City on grain from the follow- 
ing stations when destined to New Or- 
leans, Port Chalmette and Westwego, 
La., for export: Cole Junction to Petco 
Spur, Mo; Fortuna to Myrick, Mo; 
Leeds, Mo., to Oster, Kansas; Towner to 
Pueblo, Colo; Topeka to Michigan, Kan- 
sas, and points on the Salina Northern. 
Transit privilege is also provided at 
Kansas City on grain from Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Atchison, Kansas, and St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., when destined to Galveston, 
Houston or Texas City for export. 


Associated Press and market news dis- 
patches this week carried, in varyin 
forms, statements regarding the financia 
situation of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Schuyler, Neb. It is true that the 
company named has this season suffered 
considerable losses through declines in 
inventory and that a refinancing of the 
concern is now under way. Direct ad- 
vices from the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. 
are to the effect that satisfactory prog- 
ress is being made in improving its finan- 
cial position, and that it is anticipated 
that in about three weeks it will have so 
rearranged its affairs as to be able to 
go ahead without further interruption to 
its business. 


J. C. Mohler, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, said this week that 
a comparison of figures shows that Kan- 
sas farmers would have more money left 
if they sold their farms and paid off 
their debts, their equity being larger than 
that of farmers of any other state in the 
Union. Nearly one half of the farmer 
owned farms in Kansas are under mort- 
gage, Mr. Mohler said. The average sale 
value of the mortgaged farms is $13,766, 
and the average debt is $4,083, making a 
25.9 per cent indebtedness. The avera 
value of the mortgaged farms in t 
United States is $11,536, and the average 
debt per mortgaged farm is $3,361. These 
figures show the Kansas farmers’ equity 
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to be $9,683, while the average equity 
of all the mortgaged farms in the United 


States is only $8,175. 


OKLAHOMA 

A ruling to the effect that rice may be 
classed as a commercial feed has result- 
ed in the placing of over 1,000,000 bus 
rice in that classification in Arkansas, 
the commissioner of agriculture reports, 
and he predicts a large increase in the 
acreage of that product. Feed crops in 
Arkansas are so promising, he says, that 
the state’s feed bill will be reduced from 
$20,000,000 to $10,000,000 this year. 

NOTES 

The Campbell-Stone Bakery Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, recently was host to 200 gro- 
cers and their families at a banquet and 
dance. 

The Phoenix elevators, Sherman, Tex- 
as, consisting of a battery of concrete 
grain bins with a storage capacity of 
600,000 bus, have been purchased by the 
Kimbell Milling Co., Whitewright, Texas. 
The company operates an elevator at 
Wolf City, Texas. 

C. T, Alexander, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Yukon Mill & Elevator Co., 
and for the past year engaged in the 
grain, flour and feed brokerage business 
in Oklahoma City, has become a partner 
with P. L. Jacobson in the Alexander- 
Jacobson Co., Oklahoma City. 

An attempt was recently made to dy- 
namite the plant of the Wichita Bakery 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. Police found 
the explosive, to which a 14-inch fuse and 
cap were attached, and removed it be- 
fore the time set for explosion. The 
explosive was of sufficient size to wreck 
the plant. 

Conversion of broomcorn stalk into 
feed is advocated by Dr. C. T. Dowell, 
new experiment station director at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Its use for silage is to be un- 
dertaken in Oklahoma this year. Broom- 
corn is reported in excellent condition, 
and the brush up to a normal standard. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Helpy-Selfy’’; No. 134,888. Owner, Helpy 
Selfy, Dallas, Texas. Used on ground oats, 
wheat, rice, barley and wheat flour. 

“Baker’s Best”; No, 137,914. Owner, Bech, 
Van Siclen & Co., Inc., San Francisco. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“C GC,” in hexagon in circle; No. 138,673. 
Owner, Curtiss Grain Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Used on horse, hog, dairy, poultry 
and stock feeds. 

“Vigola”; No. 139,479. Owner, 
Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
wheat flour. 

“‘Jo-Mil—Shur-Kackle,” with representa- 
tion of a chicken; No, 140,496. Owner, 
Josey Miller Co., Beaumont, Texas, Used 
on poultry feed. 

“Silko”; No. 142,565. Owner, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Grand Island, Neb. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Fad”; No. 143,958. Owner, Schoening- 
Koenigsmark Milling Co., Valmeyer, II. 
Used on selfrising wheat flour. 

“Jiffy”; No. 143,960. Owner, Schoening- 


Sparks 
Used on 


Koenigsmark Milling Co., Valmeyer, III. 
Used on selfrising wheat flour. 

“Saratoga”; No. 145,044. Owner, Thomp- 
son Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Anita”; No. 145,242. 
Flour Mills, Galveston, 
wheat flour. 

“Tidal Wave’’; No. 145,244. 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas. 
wheat flour. 

“Seminole,”’ and picture of Indian on tri- 
angle; No, 145,303. Owner, Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
and corn meal, 


Owner, Texas Star 
Texas. Used on 


Owner, Texas 
Used on 


Used on wheat flour 


“Commercial Union of America,” in oval 
band; No. 139,566. Owner, Commercial 
Union of America, Inc., New York. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Strand—-Stars”; No. 139,567. Owner, 


Commercial Union of America, Inc., New 
York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Helmet”; No. 140,629. Owner, Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. Used on cot- 
tonseed meal. 

“Blue Grass”; No. 141,364. Owner, Henry 
Fruechtenicht, Louisville, Ky. Used on 
horse, cattle, dairy, poultry and hog feed. 

“Champion”; No, 142,328. Owner, Cham- 
pion Milling & Grain Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
Used on dairy, stock and poultry mixed 
feeds, 

“Acco In,” in circle; No, 142,720. Owner, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. Used on wheat 
flour and rolled oats, 

“Tango,” and representation of mule in 
panel; No, 142,907. Owner, Ernest Reed, 
fone, Ala. Used on grain and horse 
eed. - 

“Big Horn”; No. 143,932. Owner, Luehr- 
mann Hay & Grain Co., St. Louis. Used on 
poultry, horse and mule feed. 

“Union Patent,” on shield and crown; 
No. 144,193. Owner, Lindsborg (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co. Used on Kansas 
hard wheat flour. 
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Price changes in flour have been sen- 
sational the past two weeks. Last week 
they were up $1@2.10, and the present 
week has seen a decline of $1@1.25 on 
springs and 35@55c on winters. The 
advance of 17c in wheat prices last week 
was followed by a decline of 12@14c this 
week. The flour trade was in good shape 
for a liberal business when prices were 
around the top, while the decline in 
wheat has upset it and checked buying. 
Confidence in the stability of prices has 
been shaken. 

Fortunately, the advance did not last 
long enough for the trade to get loaded 
up very far in advance of requirements. 
On an average, two to four weeks’ sup- 
plies have been secured, and in some in- 
stances sales for shipment in 60 days 
have been made by mills, but such con- 
ditions are not general. Local mills 
booked a fair volume of business on the 
advance. 

Offerings from mills have increased 
with a decline in prices, and more flour 
is now available, millers apparently be- 
ing anxious to secure business. This 
makes buyers more indifferent; they do 
not take hold so well when millers are 
anxious to sell. 

Standard brands of Minneapolis flour 
are quoted within a wide range for car 
lots, $8.90@9.65 in jute, while the price 
to the retail trade has dropped to $10.25, 
and buyers are not numerous. 

Nothing is heard about sales of new 
spring wheat flours here, and there ap- 
pears to be no particular disposition to 
buy them so long as old wheat flours are 
available. Southwestern mills are anx- 
ious to sell new hard winter wheat flours, 
and offerings of these predominate, while 
for old wheat flours some of the larger 
mills are asking as high as $8 for short 
patents and $7.35@7.50 for 95 per cent 
patents. Mills running on new flours are 
offering to sell at 25@50c less than old, 
all depending upon how they are fixed 
as regards wheat supplies. 

Light offerings of clears are reported 
by all interests and, were it possible to 
secure good supplies, it is intimated that 
a liberal export business might be done. 

Rye flours have shared in the decline, 
with a break of 20c within the last few 
days. 

The feed business has picked up slight- 
ly, due to burning of pastures. Linseed 
meal is up $10 ton to $43, f.o.b. Chicago, 
in car lots, while millfeed is about the 
same as a week ago, possibly a little 
easier. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This WOOK .ccccces 40,000 26,000 65 
Last week ........ 40,000 24,000 60 
FORP GOO cccsvecee 26,700 12,000 45 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,250 87 


BAVARIAN CONDITIONS 

Fred Ullman, who recently retired 
from the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., to 
take a rest with his wife, in Europe, 
writes from Fuerth, near Neurenburn, 
Bavaria, that business conditions there 
are poor. He says that there has been 
no building in seven years, and houses 
are so scarce that any one having extra 
rooms is compelled to rent them. Out 
of a population of 10,000 there is a wait- 
ing list of 200 couples who desire to 
marry, but are prevented unless they can 
show that they have two rooms in which 
to live. Money is scarce. Even the for- 
mer rich people are really poor, while 


an American who changes his United 
States money for Bavarian funds can 
live high on very little. Meals are 25c, 
and rooms $2 a day. A tip of 7c brings 
one the best service in the town. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Trading in wheat was not so heavy, 
with the buying power lighter and a 
great deal of liquidation on. The ad- 
vance last week exhausted the specula- 
tive buying power, and liberal hedging 
and realizing sales, combined with large 
receipts in the Southwest and in Chi- 
cago, carried prices down almost as rap- 
idly as they had previously advanced. 
Breaks brought in good buying by sea- 
board exporters and by speculators who 
had sold at higher prices, and numerous 
rallies were made. Toward the. last the 


buying support came largely from cash . 


interests, who are taking off hedges 
against export sales and buying on a 
report sent in by Crop Expert Snow. 
Reports of famine in Russia were also 
a help toward the last, as the grain trade 
believes that country will have to be fed 
to a fair extent for the next 12 months. 

Cash premiums on hard and red winter 
wheat were little changed during the 
week, while mixed wheats displayed the 
most weakness. Export buying absorbed 
1,500,000 bus from Chicago cash han- 
dlers for shipment in the first part of 
August at 3c over Chicago September, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, boats to be furnished by 
the buyer. 

A special investigation is being made 
by the Board of Trade directors into the 
July rye situation. Seaboard exporters 
are long a large quantity of July rye, 
and it is being delivered by receiving 
houses as fast as the rye is available. 
One house has picked up 200,000 bus on 
track, and is delivering it in cars on its 
sales for this month, 

Leading oat industries have secured 
large supplies of old oats, and expect to 
use them for many months. Some are 
understood to have bought enough to run 
the greater part of the coming season. 
There is a difference of around 5 to 8 lbs 
in the measured bushel between the 
weight of the 1920 and the 1921 crops, 
the latter being lightweights, so the old 
crop will be better for milling purposes. 

Export business in wheat today was 
active, due to a decline in prices and to 
free offerings. Sales in Chicago were 
747,000 bus, and in all positions, mostly 
for export via the Gulf, 2,500,000. Sales 
f.o:b. Galveston of No. 2-hard, the first 
half of August, were at 12c over Chicago, 
September, and the last half of August 
and first half of September llc over. 
No. 2 hard or No. 2 red, first half of 
August, 10¢c over. The interior sold No. 
2 red,, July shipment, New York terms, 
at 15c over September. No. 2 hard sold 
at Chicago, f.o.b. buyer’s boat, at 3c 
over September for any five days loading 
up to Sept. 5. There were purchases of 
futures of around 2,500,000 bus here to- 
day against export sales. 

Ten cars of new spring wheat from 
Illinois reached here yesterday and to- 
day. No. 1 dark northern sold at 27@ 
28¢ over July for fancy. Spring wheat 
has arrived two weeks earlier than last 
year, and shows low moisture tests, some 
around 111, to 12 per cent. 

Indications are that receipts of wheat 
at primary markets for the week ended 
July 30 will exceed all records. For the 
week ended Aug. 20, 1918, there were 
20,597,000 bus wheat received at the pri- 
maries, which has never been equaled 
since. This week’s receipts were 20,115,- 
000 bus, compared with 6,221,000 last 
year. Since July 1 primary receipts ag- 
gregate 44,845,000 bus, compared with 
20,706,000 last year. 

A meeting of the committee of 16 of 
leading exchanges was held here during 
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the week, at which legislative conditions 
were discussed. 

Deliveries of wheat on July contracts 
during the week were 226,000 bus. Corn 
for the month to July 23 aggregated 
5,328,000 bus, oats 4,460,000, rye 46,000, 
barley 4,000. 

“Some years ago the Department of 
Agriculture compiled an estimate of 
wheat consumption per capita, making it 
5.3 bus,” says the Daily Trade Bulletin. 
“It is quite evident if the reported yield 
of wheat is correct, that the consumption 
has decreased. In the large cities and 
towns home baking has been reduced— 
more manufactured goods purchased. 
Preparations of other grains have great- 
ly increased. Yield and prices of pota- 
toes are a factor—low prices encouraging 
consumption. It is doubtful if the con- 
sumption of wheat under ordinary condi- 
tions exceeds 41/, to 4%, bus. It might be 
proper for the department to make a 
new investigation.” 

NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold to- 
day at $8,000, net, to the buyer. This is 
the lowest recent sale. 

J. C. Consodine, now in the flour bro- 
kerage business at 1213 Merchants’ Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, called at this of- 
fice this week. 

The Kankakee County Soil and Crop 
Improvement Association will build a 
flour mill in Kankakee, Ill, with a ca- 
pacity of 100 bbls per day. 

Robert Dean, Bloomington, IIl., is now 
representing the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, in northern IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin. He was formerly 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

C. B. Jenkins, president Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., was in Chicago this 
week, For the first time in his milling 
career he has made a brokerage connec- 
tion, having appointed C. W. Dilworth 
to handle the flour of the Noblesville 
mill in Chicago. 

The War department announces that 
bids will be opened on Thursday, Aug. 4, 
at 1819 West Thirty-ninth Street, Chi- 
cago,. on 100,058 Ibs hard wheat flour 
packed in 98-lb cotton sacks. Delivery 
at Washington, D. C., and shipments to 
be completed Aug. 15. 

Henry L. Childs, Peoria County, IIli- 
nois, representing holders of $150,000 in 
bonds of the Conover-McHenry Elevator 
Co., East Peoria, has asked the court to 
turn the elevator over to him during the 
movement of the wheat crop, for the 
benefit of the creditors. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada, as estimated by the Daily Trade 
Bulletin on July 1, were 1,567,000 bbls, 
compared with 1,762,000 June 1 and 2,- 
460,000 July 1 last year. Included in 
these figures were 89,000 bbls in Canada, 
a decrease of 24,000 for the month, and 
compared with 177,000 last year. 

The American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion is trying to induce the Department 
of Agriculture to adopt, under the food 
and drugs act, the standard for cream 
meal enforced by the Food Administra- 
tion. This condition has been brought 
about because a great deal of inferior 
meal is being sold in the South in bags 
marked Cream Meal. 

The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has ac- 
quired all of the capital stock of the H. 
W. Caldwell & Son Co., this city, and F. 
C. Caldwell has been elected a director of 
the Link-Belt Co. Two experienced and 
successful concerns in the conveyor 
world have thus joined forces, with the 
result that the Link-Belt Co. has added 
two new lines, helicoid conveyors and 
power transmission machinery, to its line 
of manufactures. The H. W. Caldwell & 
Son Co.’s plant will continue to operate 
under separate corporate existence and 
under its present name. There will be 
no modifications of the policies of the 
plant, and the management will remain 
substantially the same. 


WISCONSIN 
Mitwaukee, Wis., July - 23.—Flour 


trade is dull, following a brief period of 
buying interest, which was checked by 
the sharp upward trend of prices. Al- 
though marked down 45c@$1 bbl, no dis- 
cernible revival has been experienced. 
Beyond the call for flour from regular 
customers, little business is passing. Ex- 








port demand has been falling off steadily, 
and at present no activity exists. 

The call for f patent is of less 
volume than at this season in former 
years. Mills are receiving a fair run of 
orders, but these are vidually very 
small and are wanted for immediate de- 
livery, with practically no business for 
even as short a period as 30 days ahead 
being offered. owever, mills are not 
eager for forward business, so that this 
attitude on the part of buyers is not dis- 
appointing. Choice city brands of spring 
patent were quoted at $9.45@10.10, a 
straights at $8.50@9.20, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

While clear flour, especially low grade, 
was at a premiums some weeks ago, mills 
here in the last 10 days have offered small 
lots without the usual response from ex- 
porters or foreign buyers. The better 
qualities have been moving relatively bet- 
ter than low grade, as some sales have 
been made to eastern interests for mix- 
ing. A lot of 1,000 bbls was sold on this 
basis by a local mill early this week. 
Otherwise, trade is dull. Inquiry, while 
not active, indicates pressure for con- 
cessions, which sellers are not disposed 
to grant. Prices are largely nominal. 
First clear was quoted at $6.60@7.50, and 
second at $4.50@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

In the face of a rather deep cut in 
prices on spring flour, the steady tone 
of Kansas has en somewhat perplex- 
ing. Offers of new crop flour are ve 
more freely, but local jobbers regar 
prices as out of line. There is still avail- 
able considerable old crop flour, which is 
taken in small quantities to meet needs 
over short wo The bakery demand 
is not quite up.to normal. Grocery trade 
likewise is below standard. Fancy Kan- 
sas patent was quoted at $8@8.50 for old 
and $7.50@8 for new, and standard at 
$7.40@7.80, all in 98-lb cottons. 

In view of the light rye flour demand 
for several weeks, a slight improvement 
this week appeared relatively important. 
Prices are 70@80c bbl lower. Pure white 
was quoted at $7.50@7.90, straight at 
$6.50@7.30, and dark at $4.50@6.45, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Lessened activity in corn goods is re- 
ported by local millers. It is difficult to 
determine how trade could be smaller, 
for transactions have been few and far 
between for some time. There always is 
inquiry, but buyers generally demand 
ridic ous concessions, so that little busi- 
ness passes. Little foreign trade is de- 
veloping. Prices are largely nominal, 
and about 5c lower. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.90, corn meal at $1.85, and 
corn grits at $1.80, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, was as 


follows: 
Capacity Output Per * 
2 


This week .......«. 24,000 6,802 

Last week .......- 24,000 4,663 19 
Last year ....++++. 24,000 1,000 4 
Two years ago .... 18,600 12,000 67 
Three years ago ... 18,000 5,500 34 
Four years ago .... 12,000 ~—...... - 
Five years ago .... 24,600 12,200 49 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed business took a little spurt 
over the last week end, but interest seems 
to have died out once more. Smali lots 
were asked for in mixed cars and, gener- 
ally, shipping directions accompanied or- 
ders. ere is no speculative trade. 

Bran and middlings remain at a party 
at unchanged prices. The call is of small 
proportions. Red dog is steady, but 
probably less firm, demand being not 
quite so pressing. Oil meal jumped $7@9 
ton within a week, and cottonseed meal 
advanced $2@3. Brewers’ dried grains 
are up 50c@$1 ton, and gluten feed $1.50. 
Receipts at Milwaukee this week were 
$,950 tons, compared with 1,230 in the 
same week in 1920; shipments were 
5,673 tons, against 6,575 last year. 


Two cars of new Iowa barley sold July 
22 at 71c in this market, grading No. 3 
and testing 44 lbs. The quality is sound- 
er than last year’s crop, but the berry is 
stained. old barley sold in Milwaukee 
this week at 81c, the highest price obtain- 
able in any American market. 


F. H. Green & Son, wholesale feed 
dealers, Janesville, Wis., have discon- 
tinued their retail department, which has 
been taken over by rge Graham and 
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Ray Farley. The Green concern main- 
tains rters at 218-220 North 
Main Street, Janesville, with branches at 
Beloit and Madison. 


The elevator and malting plant operat- 
ed at Hartford, Wis., since 1886 by Protz 
Bros. Malting & Grain Co., but idle for 
nearly two years, is being converted in 
part into a milk pasteurizing and ship- 
ping plant by August Westphal, who has 
purchased t roperty. The elevator 
may be reope for grain handling. 


Upon complaint of the Updike Grain 
Co., the Milwaukee police and detectives 
of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road Co. arrested seven persons living in 
the vicinity of the elevator on charges 
of theft of grain. More than two tons 
of wheat, rye and oats, and 800 bus corn 
were taken. Most of the grain was re- 
covered from 11 dwellings. 


The steamer Tyrone took 125,000 bus 
wheat from the Chicago & North West- 
ern Kinnickinnic elevator this week to 
Montreal. Approximately 450,000 bus 
wheat and corn were loaded at the same 
house and at Milwaukee road Elevator E 
yd the steamers Kopp and Harvey 

oulder for Port Colborne, Ont. 


The Wisconsin-Illinois Association of 
Feed Dealers, at its annual convention 
held at Janesville, Wis., July 20, elected 
the following officers: president, A. A. 
Nowak, Juneau, Wis; vice president, C. 
G. Hooker, Wausau, Wis; secretary- 


treasurer, Otto Timm, Plymouth, Wis. - 


Executive committee: William Franke, 
Jefferson, Wis; E. L. Meyer, Woodstock, 
Ill; F. C. Yerges, Reeseville, Wis; W. H. 
Norton, Elgin, Ill; F. C. Lange, Rock- 
ford, Ill; Fred H. Steinman, Monticello, 
Wis; Frank Leithen, Appleton, Wis. 
About 200 members from the two states 
were present. Fred C. Minkler, Chicago, 
a director of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and R. C. Chapin, 
of Hammond, Ind., were among the prin- 


cipal speakers. 
’ L, E. Meyer. 





CANADIAN EXCHANGE RATE 


Ironical Newspaper Comment Greets Wash- 
ington Memorandum Calling for 
Consular Remedies 


Canadians appear to see something 
ironical in a circular letter issued by the 
State department at Washington to 
United States consuls in Canada, in- 
structing them to “assist, by whatever 
means is in their power, measures that 
may result in restoration of exchange 
between the United States and Canada 
to a more normal level.” One Canadian 
editor says, in commenting upon this cir- 
cular, that “it is so neighborly in tone 
that it will be courtesy to ascribe it to 
the naive simplicity of somebody in office 
who is out of touch with realities... . 
It is an amusing commentary on the ac- 
tion of Congress in erecting barriers 
against the importation of Canadian 
products, thereby preventing Canada 
from redressing exchange conditions ex- 
cept by greatly reducing her purchases 
from the United States.” The Mail and 
Empire, Toronto, says: 

“The- Washington State department 
tells its consuls that the, United States’s 
favorable balance of trade may become 
a disadvantage by interfering with ex- 
port business. It wants them to assist in 
restoring a more normal level of ex- 
change. And this comes almost simul- 
taneously with a new tariff bill before 
Congress that will deprive Canada of a 
market for $200,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts annually ! 

“Exchange is not made by sentiment, 
and the State department’s wishes are 
sentimental. If the United States wants 
to maintain Canada’s import purchasing 
power—which has fallen 50 per cent in 
the last year—let it make that import 
business possible by encouraging our ex- 
port business. We had, under the best 
conditions, an adverse balance of several 
hundred million dollars with the United 
States, and now, to keep exchange at a 
practicable level, we have to reduce im- 
ports by hundreds of millions. 

“The Fordney bill experts want to buy 
nothing, but sell everything. It is to be 
Uncle going and coming. The State 
department should address its endeavors 
to the framers of Washington fiscal pol- 


icy, not nag the consuls.” 
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Domestic business was slightly easier 
this week, while export trade showed 
signs of improvement. The interior mills 
report a marked increase in the volume 
of business being done. 

While domestic business has lightened 
to a certain extent, yet the milling situa- 
tion, in general, appears much brighter 
than it did several weeks ago. This is 
evidenced by the fact that a number of 
mills, both in St, Louis and at interior 

oints, are starting to operate on a 24- 

our basis, which has not occurred for a 
number of months with most of them. 

However, very little business is being 
booked for future shipment, even for 
30 days. Practically all flour is sold for 
prompt or immediate shipment. While 
this does not give the mills assurance of 
long runs, yet the unpleasantness of 
booking and then being unable to obtain 
shipping instructions is not encountered. 

While the export demand for clears 
and low grade is lighter than several 
months ago, inquiries are more numerous 
this week, and it seems quite probable 
that a fair business will be enjoyed dur- 
ing the next few months. 

lour prices here are quoted as fol- 
lows: spring first patent, $9@9.25 per 
140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent, 
$8.45@8.65; first clear, $6@6.25; hard 
winter short patent, $6.80@7.20; straight 
grade, $6@6.40; first clear, $5@5.50; soft 
winter short patent, $6.75@7.10; straight 
grade, $5.75@6; first clear, $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


A much easier tone prevails in the mill- 
feed market this week. While demand is 
still fairly active; it is not of the recent 
urgent ‘character. Supplies, however, 
continue somewhat difficult to obtain, as 
mills seem to be fairly well sold ahead. 
Hard winter wheat bran is quoted at $16 
@16.50 ton, soft wheat. bran at $16.50 
@l1i, and gray shorts at $18@19. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

. Output activity 

This WOOK occ cccccccccccce 26,600 53 
Least WOOK oc cccccccccccces 26,100 52 
FORP OHO cccevocccsicecsses 17,800 35 
TWO YVOOIS GO occccccecdecc 25,100 50 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THIS WOOK .occccccoccesece 36,200 47 
BOGS WOOK: cc ccccvcccencses 30,450 39 
WOOP BHO. cccccvevcsccccces 25,600 33 
Two years AZO ....eeseeees 43,400 56 


George P. Plant, vice president George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, was in 
Chicago on business this week. 

A small mill is being installed at Big 
Flat, Ark., by W. J. Avey & Son, to 
grind corn on the custom basis. 

Charles A. Ward, representative Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., spent 
several days at the mill this week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn products as 
follows: corn meal, $1.70@1.80; cream 
meal, $1.80@1.90; grits and hominy, $2.05 
@2.15,—all basis 100-lb sacks. 

At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ 
Grain & Elevator Co., Hunnewell, Mo., 
a farmers’ co-operative company was 
organized, capitalized for $20,000. 

E. J. Aldred, grade supervisor for the 
federal grain supervision at Cairo, IIl., 
was in St. Louis several days this week 
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to confer with the local supervision of- 
fice. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, president Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, will leave 
Tuesday, accompanied by his three sons, 
for a month’s vacation in the East. 

Effective Monday, the freight traffic 
department of the United Fruit Co., New 
Orleans, steamship service, will move into 
new quarters in the United Fruit Co. 
Building, 321 St. Charles Street. 

Rye flour is quoted as follows by local 
mills, per barrel, packed in 98-lb cottons: 
white patent, $8.30@8.40; medium, $7.70 
@7.80; straight, $7.30@7.40; pure dark, 
$5.50@5.60; rye meal, $6.05@6.15. 

Frank O. Jones, sales manager Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was 
here today on his way home from Ha- 
vana. He said the Cuban situation was 
beginning to show signs of improvement. 

T. J. Hedrick, newly appointed Mis- 
‘souri state grain and warehouse commis- 
sioner, was here Tuesday for a confer- 
ence with the grain committee of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange relative to 
local inspection. 

The Federal Barge Line, operating be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans, car- 
ried 100,176 tons freight in April, May 
and June. Officials say there was a 
profit to the line on a rate of 20 per 
cent less than the rail rate. 


F, O. Watts, president First National 
Bank in St. Louis and head of the finan- 
cial section of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will return to this 
country next week. He has been attend- 
ing the meetings of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in London. 


The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 
has entered a protest against the investi- 
gation of wharfage, storage, handlin 
and general port practices at Gulf iol 
South Atlantic ports, and the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
not to make the investigation apply to 
the North Atlantic ports. 

The Interstate Wholesale Grocers, Inc., 
New Orleans, recently announced the 
establishment of a barge line service be- 
tween New Orleans and a number of in- 
terior Louisiana points. This is the first 
entry of an individual business concern 
into the inland waterways field on its 
own initiative and with its own capital. 

The New Orleans dock board has 
adopted a programme for ridding the 
city’s docks of rats for all time. It is 
expected that this will necessitate the 
expenditure of $1,000,000. As a result 
of the decision to withhold the sale of 
the New Orleans dock board bond issue 
for the time being, it is expected that the 
board’s heavy construction programme 
will be temporarily curtailed. 

That the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission is seriously considering a reduc- 
tion in freight and passenger rates on 
intrastate traffic is indicated in an order 
issued by it this week to railroads operat- 
ing in the state to file with the commis- 
sion, by Aug. 5, statements of operating 
expenses for the first five months of this 
year, as compared with a like period last 
year, and an estimate on savings in oper- 
ating cost for this month, compared with 
July, 1920. 


PRICES IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

According to figures given out recent- 
ly by the Federation of Czecho-Slovak 
Industrial Employers, the price of ne- 
cessities of life in Czecho-Slovakia has 
increased from 400 to 4,900 per cent, as 
compared with 1914. Wages are report- 
ed to have risen from 538. to 2,200 per 
cent. Thus the cost of living far over- 





- balances wages. 


Flour prices have increased yO ad 
cent, the smallest advance in any indus- 
try. 
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BREAD WEEK IN THE SOUTH 


Business Interests in Several Southern Cities 
Unite Successfully to Renew Interest in 
and Increase Consumption of Bread 


Bread Week in the South is coming to 
be a recognized means for developing in- 
terest in the subject of bread. Since 
Jan. 1, 1921, this event has been put over 
in many southern cities, including Lynch- 
burg, Petersburg, Roanoke, Norfolk, 
Richmond and Portsmouth, Va., Savan- 
nah and Macon, Ga., and Miami, Tampa 
and Jacksonville, Fla., each of which 
have arranged a week’s intensive cam- 
paign to acquaint the people of the com- 
munity with the true value and worth 
of bread, and to urge increased consump- 
tion. 

The enthusiasm displayed by the public 
and the great interest and co-operation 
given to the project by the business men 
in other lines, as well as the members of 
the baking industry, illustrate the splen- 
did get-together spirit existing in these 
cities of the South, as well as a keen in- 
terest in urging a greater use of bread 
in the diet of today. 

During Bread Week all bakers, large 
and small, join in urging the public to 
eat more bread, the best and most eco- 
nomical of foods. There is a great deal 
of educational work in connection with 
this form of publicity. Housewives are 
informed of the elements contained in 
bread which are building and nourishing, 
and its food value is contrasted with high 
priced luxuries, showing the far greater 
nutrition in bread, weight for weight. 
The campaign in several cities was start- 
ed by a’ proclamation or an open letter 
from the mayor to the people of the city, 
recommending bread as the most whole- 
some and economical of all foods, and 
a real weapon against the high cost of 
living. 

In Portsmouth, Va., the Rotary Club 
entered into the Bread Week plans with 
enthusiasm, and an “Eat More Bread” 
luncheon was given by the club at the 
Hotel Monroe. The menu was made up 
of dishes in which bread formed the 
principal constituent, the table decora- 
tions followed out the idea, loaves of 
bread being given away as souvenirs of 
the occasion. The speaker of the day 
talked of bread from the viewpoint of 
the baking industry, besides urging its 
value to the consumer. Not to be out- 
done, the Kiwanis Club gave a luncheon 
at the Y.M.C.A. the following day, 
modeled on the same lines, where the 
same spirit of enthusiasm prevailed. 

In Savannah, Ga., an interview with 
the mayor in which he strongly recom- 
mended the increased use of bread ap- 
peared in the daily papers, and Savan- 
nah bakers published a half-page adver- 
tisement announcing the date of Bread 
Week and its splendid object, to increase 
the use of bread in the diet. In addi- 
tion, there were special window displays, 
not only in the bakeries but in grocers’ 
windows. Delivery wagons also bore 
decorations which carried the Bread 
Week message as they passed through 
the streets. At its close, Bread Week was 
declared to be a success from every 
standpoint and will undoubtedly be the 
means of increasing sales. 

The boosting of “Richmond-Made 
Goods” during Richmond Bread Week 
gave a more general character to the oc- 
casion, and enlisted an even wider in- 
terest. The same general scheme was 
followed in each city. 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
to be held in Chicago, Sept. 19-22, prom- 
ises to be of unusual interest. On the 
opening day of the convention proper, 
Sept. 20, President Power expects to 
make some very important recommenda- 
tions, chief among which is a plan of re- 
organization. This will be of interest to 
all bakers, whether they are members of 
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the association or not. An outline of 
this plan of reorganization is to be ready 
for distribution about Aug. 15, and non- 
members can get a copy by writing to the 
secretary. 

The selling end of the business will re- 
ceive special emphasis during the conven- 
tion week. There is no longer a question 
in the trade of increased production, but 
rather of an increased demand. 

Among the speakers will be Governor 
Allen, of Kansas. Those who have heard 
this gentleman speak know that a talk 
by him is well worth going a long ways 
to hear. 

Some extensive surveys have been made 
in representative cities, and detailed re- 
ports of these will be made at the con- 
vention. One entire session will be given 
over to a discussion and analysis of dis- 
tribution costs. 





DUNWOODY BAKING CLASS 
A new class in baking at the national 


‘baking school of the Dunwoody Indus- 


trial Institute, Minneapolis, started July 
5, with an enrollment of $1 students, 23 
regular and 8 vocational. Among those 
registered are two from Canada. The 
course is still for six months, but the 
management has arranged to have a new 
class start every three months to ac- 
commodate the large number of appli- 
cants. The next class will begin Sept. 26. 

The institute has considered for some 
time including a course in sweet goods, 
and now announces that the first class 
will start in the night school early in Oc- 


tober, and in the day school in January, 
1922, There is a possibility that the day 
school may start earlier than this. 

The baking department is being re- 
modeled and enlarged. On the second 
floor the laboratory has been rearranged 
and the experimental bakery has been 
moved from this room across the hall. 
It is equipped with two new electrical 
experimental ovens, each having three 
compartments, so that each student will 
have his own oven unit, and a one-loaf 
bread mixer. Directly in front of the 
experimental bakery is the doughroom, 
flour storage and the new sweet goods 
department. A high speed Corby dough 
mixer, three speed cake mixer, doughnut 
kettle, doughnut machine and a Middle- 
by-Marshall cake oven have been in- 
stalled, making the equipment very com- 
plete. The creosote block floor has been 
replaced with a hardwood floor. This 
eliminates all the trouble the old floor 
caused, especially in the flour storage 
room. 

On the first floor is the bakeroom. 
Among the improvements in this depart- 
ment are a Dutchess divider, a tray-type 
proofer and an additional molder. 

P. G. Pirrie, head of the baking school, 
is very much pleased with the resolution 
passed by the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ 
Association at its annual convention at 
Duluth last week, indorsing the Dun- 
woody Institute baking department and 
urging its members to make use of the 
baking school. He expects a large regis- 
tration in the initial class in sweet goods. 








MINNESOTA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 





Support Pledged to Sweet Goods School at Dunwoody Institute—Impor- 
tance of Bread Standards—Deep Interest Taken in Proceed- 
ings—Charles Holz, St. Paul, President 


The third annual convention of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association. 
held last week in Duluth, was a decided 
success. As _ usual, in the summer 
months, the bakers are having trouble 
with their shop help, and this cut down 
the attendance somewhat. Those pres- 
ent, however, got right down to business, 
and the discussions, in which all par- 
ticipated, were very helpful. 

That the bakers of Minnesota are alive 
to the situation is shown by the resolu- 
tions passed. They voted to stand back 
of the American Institute of Baking and 
to assist it in securing information rela- 
tive to definitions for standards, and to 
do everything possible to bring about an 
improvement in the quality of bakery 
products in general. It also indorsed 
the work of the Dunwoody Institute at 
Minneapolis, and pledged its undivided 
support. 

The meeting was called to order Tues- 
day afternoon by President B. O’Don- 
nell, who introduced S. F. Snively, mayor 
of Duluth. Mr. Snively extended greet- 
ings, and explained the points of interest 
around the city that are usually visited 
by tourists. He told something of the 
importance of Duluth as a grain ship- 
ping point, and predicted that at some 
future date it would be an Atlantic port 
of exit for export shipments. 

The response on behalf of the asso- 
ciation was made by John M. Hartley, 
of Chicago, secretary of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


President O’Donnell, in his address, 
said: “It is our desire to make the Min- 
nesota corivention one worth while. In 
proportion to our population we have as 
many members as, perhaps more than, 
any similar organization. At the last 
session of our state legislature we were 
not bothered with any unjust legislation. 


Readjustment has created more individ- 
ual problems. What we want is more 
co-operation. The baker who stands by 
himself is constantly exposed to the com- 
mon dangers that surround our indus- 
try. If we were more strongly organized 
these dangers could be successfully and 
permanently overcome. : 

“We bakers of Minnesota are exceed- 
ingly proud of the Dunwoody Institute 
at Minneapolis. The policy of this in- 
stitute is to render the most help to the 
largest number. After Jan. 1 the Dun- 
woody Institute will extend its baking 
school to cover the entire field of retail 
baking.” 

BREAD STANDARDS AND LEGISLATION 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, spoke on 
bread standards and legislation. He told 
what the government is doing in the way 
of legislation for the baker for the con- 
trol of his industry and to adopt stand- 
ards for bakers’ products. He told of 
some of the laws that had been drafted 
for the purpose of controlling essential 
industries from the time the pure food 
law was enacted, and said that the bak- 
ing trade has not suffered in any way 
from such legislation. He added, how- 
ever, that had the bakers taken more in- 
terest in the drafting of these laws they 
might today be working under better 
legislation. 

Dr. Barnard said that the government 
standards committee was a semiofficial 
body organized for the purpose of estab- 
lishing regulations and standards to gov- 
ern foodstuffs. He explained how these 
definitions and standards had affeeted 
other industries, and how they would 
work with reference to the baking trade. 
He explained the tentative definitions 
that had been published by the standards 
committee, pal advised the bakers to co- 
operate with the American Institute of 


Baking in drafting proper standards. If 
they did not, he said the time might come 
when they would have to live up to 
standards that were not in keeping with 
the best bakery practices. 

Dr. Barnard also talked on the ques- 
tion of moisture in bread, rye bread, milk 
bread, whole wheat bread, fruit pies, 
salt, etc. He advised the bakers to take 
an interest in the matter of standards 
which directly affected them, and said it 
would be grossly unfair to attempt to 
enforce a law based on the present tenta- 
tive standards. 


CO-OPERATION 


Frank Gravell, sales manager for the 
Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., gave a short, 
snappy talk on co-operation. He assert- 
ed that the smallest baker, in order to 
succeed, must co-operate with those do- 
ing business with him, which in his case 
meant his customer; that without the 
customer’s support and co-operation all 
his efforts would go for naught. He said 
that the little details of business are the 
foundation on which either success or 
failure is built. He advised the retailers 
to see that their store help was courteous 
to customers, and that both the interior 
and exterior of their shops be made as 
clean and attractive as possible. 


FAIR AND UNFAIR COMPETITION 


George M. Peterson, secretary of the 
Duluth Retail Grocers’ Association, 
spoke on fair and unfair competition. 
In part he said: “Live and let live is the 
superstructure of association work. He 
who lives unto himself alone is a detri- 
ment to the business. The man who co- 
operates with his association, increases 
his efficiency, and delivers to the con- 
sumer better merchandise and service, is 
following the rules of fair competition. 

“Your competitor is not so much the 
man in your own line of business as the 
housewife is. There is where your cam- 
paign of education is needed. Many of 
them who are baking bread know abso- 
lutely nothing as to the science of the 
business or the first rudiments of the in- 
gredients they use, or what the results 
should be. They are like the weaker 
members of your industry who follow 
the lines of least resistance and do noth- 
ing to better conditions.” 


FLOUR CONTRACTS 


A. L. Goodman, general manager of 
the Duluth Universal Milling Co., spoke 
on flour contracts from the miller’s 
standpoint. He explained how, when a 
miller books an order for flour, he cov- 
ers the sales by buying wheat options 
in order to protect himself against the 
market going down. When the buyer 
orders out the flour the miller sells the 
option and buys cash wheat, and this 
closes the deal. The baker gets the flour 
whether or not the market declines, and 
if the baker should attempt to renege on 
his contract the miller loses on the wheat 
bought. Mr. Goodman added, however, 
that welshing on contracts was becom- 
ing more and more rare among bakers. 

He advised the bakers not to get too 
enthusiastic on the buying side, and 
added that if he were a baker himself 
he would never contract for more than 
three months’ supply at any time. 

Benjamin Stockman, head of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., said that the 
baker should first satisfy himself that 
the flour he receives from the mill is 
sound and made from good wheat. After 
that the making of bread is an individual 
problem. Much depends on the personal 
skill of the operator. 


FLAVOR, NOT COLOR, ESSENTIAL 


Mr. Stockman warned the _ bakers 
against too much standardization. He 
said the millers have to contend with 
all kinds of standards or grades in 
wheat, that at the present time the very 
choicest hard, glutinous wheat is selling 
at 70c bu over the option, while other 
wheats in practically the same category 
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sell at 30@40c bu less, and 


asked, 
What has standardization done there? 


He said that the miller who uses 
wheat and maintains the natural flavor 
of the wheat is the one that gains in the 
end, and added: “We hear a lot about 
color, and seldom or never anything 
about flavor. What makes a man eat two 
slices of bread where he formerly only 
ate one? It is the flavor, and not the 
color. Bread was not made to look at, 
but to be sold and eaten. You bakers 
should pay more attention to flavor. A 
slight variation in bread from time to 
time is a thing, providing it is 
always good’ Uniforaite in flour, how- 
ever, is necessary in order to get certain 
results,” 

Mr. Stockman closed by advocatin 
close co-operation between the miller an 
the baker. 


WHAT DUNWOODY I8 DOING 


P. G, Pirrie, of the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, speaking on shop prac- 
tices, stated that two distinct lines had 
to be taken into consideration—materials 
and men. He said he would leave the 
question of materials to others and 
would confine himself particularly to the 
men in the retail baking industry. The 
retailer no longer is narrow minded, 
catering only to his particular neighbor- 
hood ; he is interested in world events, 
and understands how they directly or in- 
directly affect him. Mr. Pirrie added 
that the retail baker is now educating 
himself, so that he can conform to the 
changing order of things. 

Speaking of the proposed school for 
sweet gente bakers at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Mr. Pirrie said that the manufac- 
ture of sweet goods cannot be learned 
by a novice in a short time, nor can new 
developments be studied by an old hand 
by simply watching some one else do the 
work. He must do the work himself and 
do it under competent instruction, such 
instruction to be accompanied by a clear 
explanation of the processes involved. 
He added: 

“If we teach a baker how to produce 
a certain kind of cake, there are five 
main points in the teaching of that par- 
ticular process, viz: (1) He must see 
some one make the cake and do it right; 
(2) he must try to make it himself; (3) 
he must have his mistakes explained, and 
further details gone into; (4) he must 
have demonstrated to him all methods 
of production, both machine and hand, 
and particularly those methods he is 
most liable to use himself; (5) he must 
know what the ingredients are, what they 
should be, and how much to use.” 

Mr. Pirrie explained that the Dun- 
woody Institute was adding a complete 
sweet goods department to its bakery, 
and that the directors hoped to have it 
in operation not later than Jan. 1. He 
said that the institute hopes to have a 
real day school in sweet goods, where the 
baker who wants to learn this branch of 
the trade can come for complete instruc- 
tion. 


SWEET YEAST DOUGHS 


Jack Tod, special demonstrator for the 
Fleischmann Co., gave a short but in- 
teresting talk on sweet doughs, and used 
a blackboard in conveying to the bakers 
what he thought were the best formulas 
to follow. e said there is no denying 
that bread is the baker’s mainstay in 
business, but that hot weather had in- 
creased the demand for sweet " 

After he had written out his formulas, 
Mr. Tod explained that the straight 
doughs*require three and a half to four 
hours’ fermentation, with two punches, 
while the sponge dough should stand 
about one hour after it is made. In con- 
cluding, he aeseen beni to anke ert 
ity goods, saying that a permanent busi- 
nae could nig he built up on inferior 
quality. 

John M. Hartley, of Chica; ex- 
plained what the national body of retail- 
ers had been doing in the last year for 
the bakers of the country in connection 
with the pro new tariff law. Much 
of this work not been given any pub- 
licity, but nevertheless has been of the 
utmost importance. He also referred to 
the vities of the allied trades. 

L. F. W. Meese, corresponding secre- 
tary of the association, told of the recent 
short course in sweet held at the 
Dunwoody Institute, and_said that the 
knowledge he had gained at it had been 
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in a six months’ course at the institute 
than he could by actual shop practice in 
six years, and advised the bakers to send 
as many students as possible to the class 
beginning in January next. He told 
them not to get discouraged if the gradu- 
ates did not measure up to expectations, 
and pointed to the fact that compara- 
tively few of the men who go through 
universities make good. - 

On the suggestion of Mr. Meese the 
offices of financial secretary and of cor- 
responding secretary were consolidated. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, Charles 
Holz, St. Paul; vice president, E. A. 
Swanson, Glenwood; secretary, L. F. W. 
Meese, Minneapolis; treasurer, Edward 
C. Jerabek, St. Paul. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


Whereas, It is the desire of eve 
baker to produce goods of superior qual- 
ity; and 

Whereas, The improvement of bakery 
products is possible only when the baker 
is unhampered by restrictive regulations 
and assisted by wise and generous coun- 
sel; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Retail 
Bakers’ Association expresses its convic- 
tion that definitions and standards for 
bread, pies and other bakery products 
should be established only after the most 
thorough investigation has shown that 
such standards would be of benefit to 
consumer and baker alike; be it also 

Resolved, ‘That the Minnesota Retail 
Bakers’ Association requests the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking to represent it 
at the hearings of the Federal Committee 
on Definitions and Standards, and to 
bring to the attention of the committee 
its position in regard to standards for 
bakery products; be it further 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Retail 
Bakers’ Association, in convention as- 
sembled, hereby heartily indorses the 
School of Baking at the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, and also recommends to its mem- 
bers, their sons and their o> ¥rr that 
they give this school the help of their 
moral support and attend its courses of 
study whenever possible; be it further 

Resolved, That a protest be sent to 
the milling industry regarding the use 
of the term “bakers patent” in quoting 
prices or specifying grades of flour, as 
the use of this term is detrimental to 
the baking industry, inasmuch as the quo- 
tation price is always lower than the 
per on the grades and brands that the 

akers of the country really use, thus 
putting the baking industry in a bad 
light with the consuming public through 
the unfair inference contained in the ner- 
less term “bakers patent.” 


CONVENTION NOTES 


A. E. Whitaker was there in the in- 
terest of the Malt-Diastase Co. 

John M. Hartley acted as toastmaster 
at the banquet, and got away with it 
very acceptably. 

Anton Gleissner, of St. Paul, has just 
returned from a 2,500-mile automobile 
trip through the East. 

Asked whether or not bleaching af- 
fected the flavor in flour, Mr. Stockman 
said he was inclined to think it did. 

J. J. Vogel, of the Pabst Corporation, 
was a welcome visitor, and was referred 
to as the American consul to Milwau- 
kee. 
Dr. Barnard took charge of the ques- 
tion box, and the bakers kept him busy 
for at least two hours answering their 
queries. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by V. A. Smoots, E. A. Pratt, J. M. 
Feist, Jack Tod, S. H. Davis and E. F. 
Herrling. 

P. M. Lattner, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was at the meeting to introduce his au- 
tomatic steam generator for ovens and 
proof boxes. 

Bakers were advised to mix their own 
blends, and were told that if they ex- 

the mills to do this they would 
ave to pay for it. — 

The bakers objected to the use by mills 
of the phrase “bakers patent,” and 


a resolution asking~ millers: to 
p this obsolete term. 

Frank Kelly and James J. McNamee 
represented the Pillsbury Flour “Mills 
Co., and H. L. McLeod and A. C. Barthe 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Out of 10,000 questionnaires sent out 
by the American School of Baking rela- 
tive to bread standards, Dr, Barnard 
said the institute has received only 105 
replies. * . 

The entertainment features included a 
boat ride on the lake and an automobile 
trip along the Boulevard Drive over the 
hills. The latter almost caused some of 
the visitors to have heart failure. 


Dr. Barnard said the time is coming 
when the miller’s business will be to mill 
the kind of flour that the baker wants. 
A. L, Goodman caused a laugh when he 
responded that “we will give the baker 
anything he wants, if he will pay for it.” 

L, H. Day, of Minneapolis, was un- 
able to attend the convention on account 
of an injury to his eye. While out driv- 
ing recently a bug flew through the wind- 
shield of his automobile and struck his 
eye. The injury was serious, and Mr. 
Day was laid up more than a week. 

Among those who motored to Duluth 
from Minneapolis were Dr. and Mrs. H. 
E. Barnard and family, P. G. Pirrie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Braun and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Thomson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Gratz and family, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. G. Tweelings, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Emrich, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Pratt. 

Rosert T. Beartry. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

August Becker, Red Wing, Minn., has 
discontinued his grocery store and en- 
larged his bakery. He installed a com- 
plete automatic outfit, including Cham- 
pion overhead proofer, divider, etc., and 
is using the largest sized Middleby oven. 

George Daut, until recently assistant 
manager of the National Oven Co., was 
in Minneapolis late last month and ar- 
ranged with W. G. Weddell to represent 
his company in the Northwest. 

F. G, Sutherland, of Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, was in Minneapolis re- 
cently and engaged Charles W. White to 
sell Selex and Crisco to northwestern 
bakers. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held a well-attended picnic at 
Parker’s Lake, July 13. Games, races, 
ball games and dancing were on the pro- 

amme. 

Patrick gy yy 8 has opened a bakery 
at Dickinson, N. D. 

L, J. Prouxl has opened a pastry shop 
at Deadwood, S. D. 

The Union bakery, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
started a year ago during the bakers’ 
strike, has absorbed the bakery of B. 
M. Collins, and will operate both. - 

Perry Owen is now sole owner of the 
bakery formerly operated by Owen & 
Owen, Clarinda, Iowa. 

' J. Greenblatt has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Denison. 

enry Volmer, baker, Burlington, 
Iowa, will build a new bakery at 411 
South Main Street. 

The Cascade home bakery has been 
opened at Duluth, Minn. 

R. F. Richter and J. Noll have opened 
a per shop at Duluth, Minn. 

. Lenhart has opened a modern bak- 
ery at Baudette, Minn. 
bakery has been started at Pine 
River, Minn., by W. S. Green. 

W. H. Voss is building a bakery at 
Northome, Minn. 

Miss Retta Briggs has opened a bak- 
ery at Dysart, Iowa. 

A Federal bakery has been started at 
Chariton, Iowa, under the management 
of E. T. McGuire. 

The East Lake Street bakery has been 
opened at 1509 East Lake Street, Min- 
neapolis. 

St. Paul bakery, Alexandria, 
Minn., is building an addition to its 
plant. 

E. Sandeen has bought the Hector City 
(Minn.) Bakery. 

John Treef expects to engage in the 
a oe business at Austin, Minn. 

L. Yates has bought the bakery of I. 
N. Baker, Panora, Iowa. 

The City bakery, Shelby, Iowa, burned 
recently. Loss about $800, covered part- 
ly by insurance. The plant will be re- 
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James W. Holey bes opened a bak- 


4, Garrison, N. 

Manchester Biscuit Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., has made another reduction 
in price of its goods, which with other 
reductions made this year totals 65@70 
per cent of the former advances during 
the war period. 

Harry Weinstein, of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., New York, was a Minneapolis visitor 
last week. 

Harry W. Schow has sold his half in- 
terest in the Nevada (Iowa) Baking Co. 
to J. B. Hartman. 

John W. Ashley, a prominent baker of 
Charleston, W. Va., stopped off in Min- 
neapolis several days last week on his 
way home from a western trip. 

H. W. Kavel, assistant director of the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneap- 
olis, is spending his vacation on the Pa- 
cific Coast, at present being in California. 

W. B. Thompson, 2933 Hennepin Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, has completed the in- 
stallation of a Century automatic outfit, 
including a dough mixer, flour sifter, 
hopper, tank, elevator, etc. 

The Northwestern Bakers’ & Confec- 
tioners’ Co., Minneapolis, has put on the 
market under its Bestyet brand label a 
new filler for bakers’ rolls, tarts and 
turnovers. Pure prune jam is the new 
product, and it is made from the best 
pitted prunes, mixed with pure cane 
sugar. It contains no prune pits, arti- 
ficial color or added acid. The jam has 
a heavy body, which bakers know is de- 
sirable. It sells for less money than the 
regular line of fruit jams, and for this 
reason the company believes it will prove 
very popular. 


BETTERMENTS AT DUNWOODY 


The continued success of the Dun- 
woody Baking School is leading to a 
number of improvements and extensions 
in the work now given. 

A course in sweet goods work started 
July 5. It will terminate Oct. 1, at 
which time another course in sweet goods 
work will be started. New machinery is 
being installed in the bakeshop, the -ex- 
perimental baking is being enlarged, and 
additional machines have been purchased 
to be taken down and set up again in the 
course in bakeshop mechanics, which is a 
part of the required work of those who 
take training in scientific baking. 

Since its organization the school -has 
dealt in day, part time, and evening 
classes, with a total of 1,325 persons in 
scientific baking and baking and milling 
chemistry; and during the fiscal year 
July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1921, with a total 
of 249 students. Persons desiring train- 
ing in baking and milling chemistry or 
scientific baking, or in sweet goods work 
should make their reservation for the Oc- 
tober class at an early date. The co- 
operation of the baking trade is asked in 
furthering the work of this enterprise. 





WISCONSIN BAKERS TO MEET 

The executive board of the Wisconsin 
Association of Master Bakers has se- 
lected Sept. 27-29 as the dates for the 
next convention, which will be held at 
Racine. J. M. Pinzer, the secretary, in 
his notice to the trade requests that all 
master bakers in Wisconsin, whether 
members or not, attend this convention. 
He calls attention to the fact that the 
labor situation this year is better than 
it has been for the past five years and, 
consequently, bakers are able to get all 
the help they need. This is especially the 
case in larger cities. He adds that the 
association was very active in legislative 
work the past season, and suggests that 
bakers come to the meeting to hear what 
was done to save the baking industry 
trouble and money. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

George A. Daut has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant manager for the Na- 
tional Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., and has 
returned to the flour business, represent- 
ing the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in Ohio ter- 
ritory. He will make his headquarters at 
Cincinnati. 

At the millers’ mass meeting held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on June 29- 
30 and July 1, the Smith Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, had a most artistic exhibit 
of its Exact Weight scales. It also had 
a feed, seed and flour packing scale on 
display, and scales for bakers’ use. 
Walter S. Smith, William E. Dalbey and 
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Raymond McCallum looked after the in- 
terests of the company. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, through its secretary, C. H. Van 
Cleef, has sent to its members a well- 
designed pin, which they are requested 
to wear. A new constitution and plat- 
form have been drawn up, and salesmen 
are urged to spread the principles of 
the association in order to induce an in- 
creased membership. 

F. W. Church, of the Colborne Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, will leave July 23 for Ha- 
zelhurst, Wis., on a vacation, and expects 
to spend most of the time fishing. He 
will be accompanied by his family. 

Herendeen’s bakery, Danville, Ill., has 
put on the market a brand of Sno-White 
bread, and during the past two months 
sales have increased 90 per cent. This 
concern uses high grade material in the 
manufacture of Sno-White, and has a 
fully equipped laboratory. 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has made a slight change 
in its annual convention date, and it will 
be held Sept. 19-22 instead of Sept. 20-23. 
Monday will be reserved for the direc- 
tors’ meeting, and the next two days 
will be devoted to the convention proper. 
The Sherman Hotel will be headquarters. 

George S. Ward, president of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, returned from 
Europe on July 9. 

Jaburg Bros., New York City, promi- 
nent dealers in bakers’ supplies, have 
been incorporated, with the following 
officers: Hugo Jaburg, president; Henry 
K. Jaburg, vice president; Henry 
A. Kroeger, secretary-treasurer; F. W. 
Stellwagen, comptroller. H. J. Hahn, 
H. J. Hasenbein, F. Jaburg, Sr., Hugo 
Jaburg, Jr., and Henry A. Kroeger com- 
prise the board of directors. 

The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, re- 
cently sold two rotary pie machines to 
the Simon Hubig Co., New Orleans. They 
have a capacity of 10 pies per minute, or 
600 per hour. 

Margrave Bros., prominent in the bak- 
ing business at Herrin, Ill., will build a 
new bakery on Fourteenth Street, oppo- 
site Walnut. The building will be 50x120, 
and one story, but space will be left for 
additional stories. 

It is reported that negotiations are 
under way to establish at Oshkosh, Wis., 
a plant for the manufacture of pie fill- 
ers. Mr. Worby, Appleton, Wis., has 
the project in hand. 

The Hirt Baking Corporation, Peoria, 
Ill., has increased its capital stock to 
$180,000. 

Chicago bakery salesmen of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. have challenged a picked 
team of the Chicago Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation to play a game of baseball at 
the latter’s annual picnic, Aug. 4. 

The Benz Sanitary bakery, on Knox- 
ville Avenue, Peoria, Ill., which has been 
closed for repairs, has lately reopened. 
While idle, Adolph Benz made a com- 
bined pleasure and business trip to 
Washington, D. C., and other eastern 
points. 

It is reported from Oshkosh, Wis, 
that there has been a great demand for 
bakers’ bread during the hot weather, 
and that bakers in that city are work- 
ing overtime to supply the demand. 

A. S. Purves. 





DEATH OF B. HOWARD SMITH 

The baking industry lost a distin- 
guished member on July 6, in the death 
of B. Howard Smith, president of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, as 
previously reported in The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Mr, Smith was born Feb. 5, 1848, in 
Scott County, Indiana. His father, the 
Rev. H. F. Smith, was a Baptist minis- 
ter, who later in life became a whole- 
sale dry goods merchant. When 17, an 
orphan since he was 18, Mr. Smith went 
to work on a farm near Cincinnati, where 
he spent three years. In 1870 he married 
Miss Mary Stille, of Cincinnati. 

Of indomitable energy, endowed with 
a pleasing personality and exceptional 
ability, his rise in the baking industry 
was one of the most romantic chapters 
of Kansas City’s business history. Be- 
ginning his career in the bakery business 
by driving a bread wagon, he was able 
within a year to become owner of a bak- 
ery, which he purchased for $500, and 
began business with three barrels of 
flour and $19 in cash. After four years 
of this, Mr. Smith went to Missouri, 
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locating first at Springfield, where he 
continued for a year and a half, when his 
plant was burned. 

Undaunted by his rebuff, without capi- 
tal but with certain ideals as to the fu- 
ture of the bakery business, Mr. Smith 
went to Kansas City in 1885 and started 
anew with a small bakery, the products 
of which he carried to his customers in a 
basket. Reward for his perseverance 
came in the form of rapid advances. In 
1905 the leadership he had established in 
the baking industry was recognized by 
his election to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers of 
the United States. He established the 
Smith Baking Co., and in 1909 effected 
the combination of the Smith, Warneke, 
Suydam and Kopp bakeries, comprising 
the Consumers’ Bread Co., which now 





will deliver three addresses, all having a 
practical bearing on the everyday prob- 
lems of this industry. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
from an educational point of view, aside 
from addresses such as the foregoing, 
will be an exhibition of baking machinery 
and appliances to which the whole of one 
of the largest of the buildings will be 
devoted. All the space available is al- 
ready engaged by leading people in these 
lines in Canada and the United States. 
Among the exhibitors will be the Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York; National Oven Co., 
Beacon, N. Y; American Diamalt Co., 
Cincinnati; Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago; and the Schulze Advertising Serv- 
ice, Chicago. The spaces to be occupied 
by these and other concerns will be deco- 
rated in the best style, and the whole 


The Late B. Howard Smith, of Kansas City 


employs 325 persons and has an output 
of 1,300,000 loaves of bread a week, con- 
tinuing as active head until his death. 
In 1919 Mr. Smith widened the scope of 
his activities and organized the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Bread Co., becoming its presi- 
dent. 





CANADIAN BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Toronto, Onr., July 22.—The com- 
mittees in charge of the plans for a con- 
vention of Canadian bakers to be held 
during the first week of October are 
enthusiastic over the prospect for a large 
and representative attendance. This 
gathering is to take place in Toronto, in 
the spacious buildings of the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association. No 
better time or more fitting place could 
have been chosen. At that time.of the 
year Toronto is full of holiday makers 
from all over the continent, and weather 
should be ideal. 

The official programme for the con- 
vention is not yet public, but sufficient is 
known as to its contents to warrant the 
statement that this will be the greatest 
gathering of bakers ever held in Canada, 
and that the subjects dealt with and 
matters discussed will be of unusual im- 
portance. For instance, Professor Jago, 
of Hove, Eng., an authority on the sci- 
entific aspects of the baking business, 


arrangement will constitute one of the 
most imposing and valuable exhibitions 
of the kind that could be brought to- 
gether. 

Referring again to the programme of 
the daily meetings, it is to be noted that 
the convention has had the good fortune 
to secure addresses by Cliff Power, presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry; Sir Henry Drayton, 
minister of finance in the Canadian gov- 
ernment; Dr. J. W. Macmillan,. chair- 
man of the minimum wage board of the 
province of Ontario; the president of the 
Toronto Board of Trade; Mr. Wihl- 
fahrt; Dr. Lee; D. P. Woolley; Profes- 
sor Harcourt, of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College,—and others to be an- 
nounced later. 

With regard to attendance, the com- 
mittee is already assured that its objec- 
tive of 2,000 delegates will be reached 
and perhaps exceeded. The event has 
been planned with special reference to 
the attraction of visitors from the Unit- 
ed States, and a large number of such 
have already signified their intention to 
be present. Certainly no pleasanter hdli- 
day trip could be planned by any one 
interested in the baking industry. A 
whole week will be occupied with the 
proceedings, which open on Monday, 
Oct. 3. 

A. H. Batey. 
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CUBAN SUGAR SITUATION 


Stocks Double Those of Year Ago, but Com- 
mission Refuses to Sell at Present Prices 
—United States Supplies Large 


A hand-to-mouth policy for the sugar 
buyer is advised by those who know 
conditions; they base their advice on a 
careful survey of available supplies and 
the world sugar situation. There is no 
indication that the bottom has been 
reached and, regardless of what is re- 
sponsible for present conditions, they are 
here and will bear close attention if fur- 
ther losses are to be avoided. 

The United States, it is claimed, could 
get along without any more Cuban sugar 
for the rest of the year. Sugar statis- 
tics disclose how serious the Cuban situ- 
ation may become unless action is taken 
soon to market the island’s crop. Stocks 
in this country, and supplies available 
from countries other than Cuba, would 
last until October, when domestic beet 
and Louisiana cane sugar will be on the 
market in sufficient quantities to provide 
for the remainder of the year. 

A total of 1,502,607 tons will be avail- 
able for our requirements, and at the 
normal average consumption rate of 
333,333 tons a month this would last over 
four and a half months. Raw sugar on 
hand, held by refiners and importers, 
totals 277,607 tons; refined sugar held 
by refiners is estimated at 75,000 tons; 
beet sugar stocks amount to 400,000 tons; 
the balances of the Porto Rican, Ha- 
waiian and Virgin Island crops are 250,- 
000 and 5,000 tons, respectively; the bal- 
ance of Philippine receipts is 75,000 tons. 
and the balance of “full duty” receipts 
(San Domingo, Peru, Brazil, Venezuela, 
etc.) amounts to 100,000 tons. 

Practically enough sugar for the rest 
of the year will therefore be available, 
even figuring on only 600,000 tons of new 
domestic beet and Louisiana sugars be- 
ing distributed by Dec. 31. There is a 
stock of about 1,500,000 tons of sugar 
at Cuban shipping ports, and approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons more on the plan- 
tations or to be made before winding up 
of the crop. 

However, no abnormally heavy demand 
for refined sugar is to be expected dur- 
ing the next few months. While the 
coming months are normally those of 
heavy consumption, the trade generally 
has been hoping for and expecting a 
demand even greater than normal to 
make up for the recent slow buying, but 
it is not believed that this expectation 
will be realized, as financial conditions 
throughout the world are forcing re- 
duced demand in every field. 

The Cuban sugar Finance Commission 
is blamed largely for the present Cuban 
sugar difficulties. The situation has been 
brought about to a great extent by the 
way the commission, in face of price con- 
ditions, has been accumulating and hold- 
ing sugar. 

It is a question of how long Cuba can 
wait while other markets are selling 
their sugar. It has been said that this 
country will eventually have to go to 
Cuba for sugar, but it is obvious that, 
unless Cuba’s price is right, it will only 
be as a last resort. Last year sugar 
came from 50 different countries, because 
Cuban prices were too high. 

Sugar stocks in Cuban shipping ports 
are now almost double those of last year. 
This makes the situation far worse for 
Cuba than it was in 1920, as there is 
plenty of sugar coming into this coun- 
try from other sources. The gravity of 
the situation has become apparent, and 
strong efforts are being made to stop the 
activities of: the commission which is 
holding up the flow of sugar. A petition 
has been introduced in the lower House 
of Cuba to dissolve the commission and 
to repeal all of its restrictions. 

More sugar uncontrolled by the Cuban 
Finance Commission than _ controlled 
sugar has been shipped from Cuba since 
the commission was formed. Up to May 
27, it sold and shipped to this country 
and foreign buyers a total of 367,929 
tons. Since its appointment last Feb- 
ruary, 1,180,032 tons were sent from 
Cuban ports. This indicates that 812,103 
tons of uncontrolled sugar left Cuba, 
more than twice the controlled supplies. 








The Wisconsin Gelatine Co., of Mil- 
waukee, has changed its title to United 
States Gelatine Co. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


V: BREAD MANUFACTURE 
By JoHN C. SUMMERS 


One might use good raw materials, 
have good formulas, mix and ferment 
his rer properly, and still have poor 
bread, if this properly conditioned dough 
is not made up, proofed and baked cor- 
rectly. 

MAKING UP 


There are three ways in which doughs 
might be made up, this depending upon 
the size of shop or plant. In the small 
shop without machinery the dough is 
scaled, rounded and made up entirely by 
hand. In the middle s shop wit 
molder only, the dough is usually scaled 
by hand and introduced directly into the 
molder without being rounded. But in 
the large plant the dough is made up 
entirely by machinery, and in the largest, 
most - iy Bon plants passed through the 
proofers, panned, loaded into the oven 
and conveyed through entirely by ma- 
chinery. 

While dough dividers are doing excep- 
tionally good work, they need to be close- 
ly watched to insure accurate scaling. 
 & uneven flow of dough or doughs 
varying in consistency is responsible for 
inaccurate scaling. 


ROUNDING 


In rounding, care should be exercised 
that the pieces of dough are properly 
rounded and, im so doing, that a 
outer skin is formed. This covering is 
necessary to retain the gases formed 
while in the proofer, so that the dough 
will be light when coming to the molder. 
This greatly aids in correct ——- If 
the overhead proofer moves too slowly, 
if the atmospheric temperature too great 
or the humidity low, a heavy crust will 
form, which often interferes with mold- 
ing and is often responsible for streaks 
in the crumb. On the other hand, it 
sometimes occurs that, if the atmosphere 
of the proofer is not sufficiently dry or 
an insufficient quantity of dusting flour 
is used, the pieces of dough reach the 
molder moist and sticky, causing dou- 
bling or sticking in the molder. Proof- 
ing should be under temperature and 
time control, so as to insure sufficient 
proof without this being carried to ex- 
cess. 

Very often dough is unnecessarily 
abused by the molder. It is a common 
mistake to have molders- set too close, 
thereby abusing the dough and leaving 
it in a lifeless condition. Such dough 
acts similarly to a young dough. It rises 
slowly in the proofer and has little oven 
spring. The molder should at all times 
set as loosely as possible, to insure best 
results. 

TEMPERATURE CONTROL IMPORTANT 


If an excessive quantity of dusting 
flour be used on the divider or molder, 
streaks will be found in the crumb of 
the loaf. After panning, much dough 
is spoiled because of improper proofing. 
Either this is done at too high tempera- 
ture or in too dry or too humid an at- 
mosphere. All proofing chambers should 
be under perfect temperature and hu- 
midity control. The most desirable tem- 
perature for proofing is 90 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, and it should never be allowed to 
exceed 100 degrees. 

The humidity of the chamber will vary 
somewhat with different types of bread. 
As a general thing it should be such that 
the surface of the dough will have a dry 
tissue paper skin when going to the oven. 
A heavy crust or wet surface should be 
avoided. 

With the proofing chamber under hu- 
midity and temperature control, proofing 
can best be done on a time basis. There 
is some difference of opinion as to cor- 
rect proof. If overproofed the cellular 
formation of the loaf will be seriously 
affected, resulting in a large volumed, 
loose, coarse grained loaf. If under- 
proofed the loaves will crack or tear on 
sides and top surface, and will be lack- 
ing in volume. With pans of correct 
size it is customary to proof till the 
dough has risen from 4% inch to 1 inch 
above the top of the pan. The best- 


informed breadmakers agree that to in- 
sure both volume and grain one should 
give short proof and bake in a hot oven. 

To force dough after being panned at 
a high temperature is just as detrimental 
as forcing it while in the trough by fer- 
menting at high temperature. One can- 
not expect a good loaf, even from the 
most ideally fermented dough, if exces- 
sively proofed before baking. 


BAKING 


Regardless of the type of oven, it is 
necessary that this be at the right tem- 
perature, 450 to 500 degrees Fahrenheit, 
for best results in baking. As a general 
thing, ovens are too hot when the bak- 
ing commences and too cool before the 
day’s baking is completed. This would 
not be the case if properly fired. In the 
modern travelling oven of today 50,000 
to 60,000 Ibs of bread can be baked con- 
tinuously, maintaining the desired tem- 
perature throughout. This is also pos- 


during baking. When using steam it is 
customary to use an excessive amount, 
which results in the formation of a 
shiny crust. This will toughen during 
cooling, and assume leathery properties. 
While pleasing to the eye of some bak- 
ers, this is bad practice. Less steam 
should be used, which will insure suffi- 
cient glazing and prevent the above re- 
sults. 

In order to insure a good break in 
split top bread it is necessary that the 
surface be dry when cut, and that great 
care be given to the use of steam during 
baking. For best results, steam should 
be introduced into the oven about five 
minutes before loading and during the 
time of leading, and shut off soon after 
the oven has been loaded. It is good 
practice to use the minimum amount of 
steam during baking, to get best results. 
Bread should be thoroughly baked at all 
times without excessive drying. The time 
of baking will depend upon the tempera- 
ture of the oven and the size of the loaf. 
Nothing is more detrimental to bread 
than baking in a cold oven. 


APPEARANCE A FACTOR 
The bloom or crust color universally 
preferred is a golden brown. This ap- 
peals to the eye of the consumer, and 
aids much in the marketing of one’s 
product. After baking, bread should be 





meeting. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 19-22 
COME YOURSELF—INVITE YOUR COMPETITOR 
Watch for the Programme Amnouncement in the Trade Papers during August 


Monday, September 19, will be reserved for the directors’ 


The railroads have granted a special rate of fare and one half 
for the round trip. Details of this announcement will be made 
later. It will seem like old times to travel at reduced rates. 

The leading hotels of Chicago have given assurance that their 
rates have been reduced, and that they are back on a pre-war basis. 








sible on other types of ovens to a great 
degree if firing is properly done. 

Flash heat at the beginning is always 
a source of much annoyance. One of 
the best methods to overcome this diffi- 
culty is to blow out the oven by opening 
the dampers and forcing considerable 
steam into the oven several minutes be- 
fore loading, until the temperature com- 
mences to fall. It is desirable to load 
brick or portable ovens completely at 
all times, and is good practice to bake 
pullman or plain top bread first and 
split top afterwards. It has been found 
good practice to run the travelling oven 
on low, placing the first 10 or 12 rows 
closely together, and then speed up as 
much as necessary. The dull crust type 
of bread can better be baked first. 

While it is desirable to have ovens at 
the right baking temperature and bake 
for a specified time, still in practice it 
is found that this time must be varied 
somewhat, depending upon the oven tem- 
erature. Care must be exercised in the 
aking of large bread. It is often found 
to be advisable to bake large bread first, 
to reduce the oven temperature. In 
doing this one should bake the first oven- 
ful rather brown, to insure sufficient 
baking. This difficulty caused by varia- 
tion in oven temperature is often over- 
come by reducing the quantity of sugar 
in the first few doughs, and increasing 
it in the last ones made, but this should 
be avoided if possible to control tem- 
perature and time of baking. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF BREAD 


There are two ral types of pan 
bread made, viz: plain top and split top. 
In the making of plain top there are 
two types of crust desired, dull un- 
glazed, and partially glazed. The former 
is to be had by using no steam durin 
baking, and the latter by using a smal 
quantity of low pressure (15 lbs) steam 


carefully placed on racks or passed 
through cooling chambers. At no time 
should it be subjected to drafts or cooled 
rapidly, as this causes cracking of crust. 
Bread should be thoroughly cooled be- 
fore being packed or wrapped. Mold 
and rope often occur in summer because 
of insufficient baking or wrapping before 
being fully cooled. During the summer 


months, in warm rooms, bread will not . 


cool sufficiently for wrapping in less than 
one to one and one half hours. 

There are many steps during the 
process of bread manufacture, a blunder 
at any one of which might seriously in- 
jure the quality of the product. Too 
great emphasis cannot be placed upon 
close observation, careful adjustment 
and good control of divider, rounder, 
overhead proofer, molder, steam cham- 
ber and oven. This is necessary if one 
expects satisfactory results. 


(To be continued ) 





NEBRASKA BREAD LAW OPPOSED 


The big bakers of Omaha have in- 
stituted a fight against the Smith bread 
law, enact by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture. It requires that all loaves of 
bread shall be of uniform weight. Suit 
has been filed in the district court of 
Lancaster County by M. A. Hall, of 
Omaha, attorney for the bakers, against 
Governor McKelvie and the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, asking for an in- 
junction restraining them from putting 
the law into effect July 29. Bakers say 
that the law is unconstitutional, that it 
involves an improper use of the police 
power, and that it confiscates property 
without due process of law. Omaha bak- 
ers who are fighting the measure are 
Jay Burns, Petersen & Pegau Baking 
Co., Federal System of Bakeries, Charles 
Ortman and James L., Petteys. 
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NEWS FROM WISCONSIN 


Bakery Business Shows Effect of Terrific 
Heat Spell—Bakers Optimistic and Look 
for Improved Bread Demand 


Mitwavuxeg, Wis., July 23.—The bak- 
ery trade in Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
the last few weeks has shown the ad- 
verse effect of a protracted spell of ter- 
rific heat. This came two weeks earlier 
than usual, and while it was checked a 
few days ago, the former condition has 
returned. Wholesale bakeries report a 
slight increase in bread sales compared 
with last year, but the gain is hardly 
commensurate with the steady increase 
that ordinarily would be expected. 

Opinion among retail and neighborhood 

bakers is divided. Some say business is 
better than a year ago, while those in 
the industrial districts complain of a de- 
cline, doubtless due to unemployment. 
Those who take the trouble to analyze 
conditions find that, while the demand 
from some sources has dropped percep- 
tibly, the hole has been filled by an in- 
creased call due to a decline in home 
baking. 
With practically all bakeries, whole- 
sale and retail, obliged to use all of the 
available capacity to meet the call for 
bread and fancy goods, there is no gen- 
eral complaint about business. Even the 
shops which in the last year or two made 
large additions to their plants have had 
no cause to regret the expansion. With- 
out the enlarged facilities most of them 
would be illy prepared for spasmodic in- 
creases in* demand which sometimes ex- 
ceed the capacity. 

Bread prices have not changed since 
early spring, although in most cases bak- 
eries have enlarged the loaf to give the 
public the benefit of any reduction they 
have been able to effect in production 
costs. It has been more feasible and 
just to make the loaf larger rather than 
clip a cent or two off the price. If half 
and quarter cent coins were issued, re- 
adjustments of selling prices could be 
made more easily. In their absence the 
bakeries enlarge or decrease the size of 
the loaf in proportion to the ups and 
downs of costs. 

In the last few weeks, bakers have 
bought flour only for immediate needs. 
The rapid and wide fluctuations in wheat 
and flour sometimes were more severe 
than those which six or eight months ago 
caused bakeries to adopt this policy. No 
one is buying more flour than is actually 
needed to prevent complete exhaustion of 
stocks. Until the markets become more 
stable, this policy probably will be ad- 
hered to. 

However, by limiting new purchases to 
consumptive requirements, and seeking 
to avoid speculative buying, many bak- 
ers have permitted their supplies to fall 
below what in ordinary times is consid- 
ered a safe margin. The stocks in nearly 
all shops are only sufficient to meet needs 
for 15 to 25 days. A baker with a 30- 
day stock on hand is an exception. 

While there was considerable distress 
flour afloat some months ago, and job- 
bers and bakeries were able to pick up 
lots at practically their own figures, this 
is no longer possible. Mills have worked 
off all surplus stocks, and find no need 
of making concessions. The experience 
has been beneficial to flour producers, 
and at the same time the bakery trade 
has benefited by being taught selfreliance 
and the need of using better judgment in 
buying. ‘ 

When the market is in the between- 
crop stage, fluctuations are rapid and 
wide, but its action this summer has been 
more bewildering than in former years. 
There is a strong feeling that the recent 
rise is temporary, and that flour will be 
available at much cheaper prices than it 
is now. Mill offers of flour are generally 
for 30-day shipment, and buyers would 
not be able to contract 60 days ahead 
even if they cared to. Milwaukee flour 
stocks on July 1 were 10,759 bbls, com- 
pared with 12,513 on June 1, and 11,013 
on July 1, 1920. In 1919, stocks were 
23,595 bbls; 1918, 46,988; 1917, 13,555; 
1916, 78,860; 1915, 34,400; 1914, 44,675; 
1913, 45,124; 1912, 57,750, 

Prospects of the bakery trade in Mil- 
waukee and vicinity are expected to im- 
prove from now on. With conditions fa- 
voring a resumption of industrial opera- 
tions by fall, the employment situation 
is expected to improve, and this condition 
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usually causes a marked betterment in 
the call for bread. 
NOTES 

A Barker bakery has been opened at 
Sturgeon Bay, under the management of 
Carl Gottschalk, formerly of Green Bay. 

The Sanitary bakery is the name of a 
new establishment opened at Viroqua, by 
Kenneth McMasters, of Viola, and J. W. 
Schmidt, formerly of Avoca. 

The Northern Candy & Cone Co. is the 
new corporate title of the Northern 
Products Co., Green Bay. The capitali- 
zation has been increased to $15,000. 

L. J. Small has acquired the interest of 
E. R. Drapier in the Faultless bakery, 
Prairie du Chien, and will continue the 
business as a partner of F. W. Clanton. 

The Spring City bakery, Madison 
Street, Waukesha, was badly damaged 
by fire on July 2. The building is be- 
ing repaired, and the bakery will reopen 
shortly. 

The Universal Candy Co., Oconto, is a 
new corporation organized with $12,000 
capital stock by James Missos, of Mari- 
nette, and Harry Pastras and Peter Mis- 
sos, of Oconto. 

William A. Rose, proprietor of the 
Rose bakery, Burlington, has opened a 
branch store on Broad Street, Lake Ge- 
neva, and will furnish twice-a-day service 
from the Burlington shop. 

Henry Wilbert, of Waukesha, has tak- 
en over the Ernst Pfister bakery, Hart- 
ford. He has been in the business for 22 
years. Mr. Pfister retires from active 
business because of poor health. 

Emil Mokr, Sheboygan, is erecting a 
two-story building, 20x120, the front of 
which will be occupied by a retail shoe 
concern, and the rear 68 feet of both 
floors as an extension to his bakery. 

Fred Rowe, of Rockford, IIl., has tak- 
en charge of the People’s bakery, Marsh- 
field. Gustave Winter, head baker, has 
gone to Whitehall, Ill, and Fred Reeths, 
Jr., manager, has resigned to engage in 
other business. 

Harry J. Miller has purchased the 
Barker bakery, 160 South Main Street, 
Fond du Lac, with which he has been 
associated for some time. William H. 
Kasner and F. F. Rupright, who found- 
ed the business, have moved to Milwau- 
kee. 

Piper Bros., Madison, who took over 
the N. E. Weber bakery in that city as 
a branch some time ago, have relinquished 
the shop to the original proprietor, and 
will devote their attention to their busi- 
ness as bakers and grocers at Mifflin and 
Pinckney streets. 

B. R. Dick, an experienced baker as- 
sociated for many years with various 
shops in Wisconsin, has located at Hil- 
bert, and remodeled the Jacobs Build- 
ing, on Main Street, into a bakery and 
restaurant, equipped with a new oven 
and other accessories. 

Herman W. Suckow, Barton, owner 
and manager of a flour mill and a flour 
brokerage and wholesale business, was 
accidentally drowned in Wallace Lake, 
near Barton, July 10, while fishing. Mr. 
Suckow was 38 years old, and had been 
a member of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce since 1913. 

H. C. Rinker, who on July 1 assumed 
the duties of Chicago manager of the 
Rodney Milling Co., of Kansas City, 
spent several days in Milwaukee last 
week. He is no stranger to the flour 
buyers of Milwaukee and Wisconsin, hav- 
ing been for four years with the flour 
department of the McNeil & Higgins Co., 
wholesale grocers, Chicago, and manager 
of that department for the past two 
years. 

L, E. Meyer. 





RUSSIAN IMPORT TRADE 

Russia’s import -trade through Letvia 
and Esthonia for the month of May 
amounted to.more than 450,000 tons, 
compared with 35,000 for April.  Al- 
though no export trade is being carried 
eut, estimates contained in a Moscow 
dispatch indicated that 2,868 freight car 
loads of exports would be dispatched in 
June. The average Russian freight car 
carries an 18-ton load. 

Of the imports for the first half of 
May, says the Moscow Economic Life, 
59 per cent was food products. 
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SALES MANAGERS CONFER 


Meeting Held in Chicago to Discuss Details 
of Baking Trade Incidental to Sales, 
Advertising, Etc. 


A conference of bakery sales man- 
agers was held in Chicago, June 20-2], 
under the auspices of the W. E. Long 
Co. This was the first national confer- 
ence of sales managers ever held for 
the exclusive consideration of problems 
strictly incidental to their particular 
work. The conference was the third of 
a series held by the W. E. Long Co. this 
year to discuss various phases of de- 
partmental operations. A fourth confer- 
ence is to be held in September for bak- 
ery managers and owners, at which time 
questions pertaining to-management will 
be discussed. 

These various conferences are designed 
to bring about a co-ordination of effort 
between the several departments in big 
bakery establishments, to the end that 
the relation of each man’s work with that 
of the others may be understood by all. 

In opening the June conference, W. E. 
Long said: “There is no department in 
a bakery organization that operates more 
nearly upon hit-or-miss methods than 
does the sales department. Accounting 
and the ascertainment of detailed costs 
have been reduced to definite principles. 
Shop operations have been systematized, 
and progress is gradually evolving stand- 
ards for shop practice. These things 
have been given much attention in late 
years and, as a result of close and inten- 
sive study, great strides have been made 
toward greater efficiency, lower costs and 
steadier uniformity of product. 

“It is fitting and well that these things 
should have been given first considera- 
tion, for a better and more uniform 
product must precede any attempt to 
promote sales. But now that this work is 
well under way it behooves us to turn 
our attention to the sales department to 
consider present methods and determine, 
if possible, upon such standard principles 
as may be generally adopted. To discuss 
forms of organization, fixing duties 
of each man, adopt systems of checking 
and control for salesmen and dealers, 
study economical routing, types of ve- 
hicular equipment best adapted for bread 
delivery, methods of loading, types of 
men to be selected, ways and means of 
training salesmen, and a. discussion of 
advertising and the function of a sales 
organization in co-operation with adver- 
tising, will be the purpose of this con- 
ference.” 

Among those present were: S. W. Tred- 
way, Ward Baking Co., New York City; 
D. F. Stouffer, F. H. Dothe, W. P. 
Schmidt, and R. E. Henkelmen, City 





Baking Co., Baltimore; A. E. Cissel, 
Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., Washington, 





D. C., B. E. Anthony, Anthony Baking 
Co., Rochester, N. Y; W. H. Mohler, 
Mohler’s sanitary bakery, Kokomo, Ind; 
S. Davidson, Davidson Baking Co., De- 
catur, Ill; A. Tomlinson, Strain Baking 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich; Jack Mann, H. 
Korn Baking Co., Clinton, Iowa; C. W. 
Gehm, Syracuse (N. Y.) Bread Co; Guy 
and Mount Burns, Jay Burns Baking 
Co., Omaha, Neb; W. P. Matthaei, Mat- 
thaei Bread Co., Tacoma, Wash; George 
F. Weller, Memphis (Tenn.) Bread Co; 
Richard Meyers and Louis Holtenhuff, 
Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, N. J; 
George Manning, Regan Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis; Edward Fisher, Fisher’s bak- 
ery, Aurora, Ill; J. G. Welker, H. Korn 
Baking Co., Davenport, Iowa; L. F. 
Light, Russell-Spaulding Co., Bingham- 
tan, N. Y; George Grimm, Grimm’s bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill; E. R. Meyers, Akron 
(Ohio) Baking Co; J. A. Dietzen, Diet- 
zen’s bakery, Frankton, Ind; Edward 
Griefer, H. Korn Baking Co., Quincy, 
Ill; J. J. Carpenter and J. B. Fuerth, M. 
Carpenter Baking Co., Milwaukee; A. W. 
Pease, Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; George Dunn, Pacific Baking Co., 
Los Angeles; L. E. Bayer, Bayer Bak- 
ing Co., Enid, Okla; Mr. Flagg, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, Ill; A. E. 
Lagarde, Grocers’ Baking Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


BAKERY NOTES 
ILLINOIS 

F’, Finster, Belmont bakery, Elmwood 
and Lloyd avenues, Waukegan, is build- 
ing a bakery, to cost about $8,000. 

The Bitney bakery, Benton, has been 
sold to C. S. Parton. 

E. Johnson has engaged in the baking 
business at 4925 North Robey Street, 
Chicago. 

F, O. Tweed has bought the Robb bak- 
ery, Clayton, and installed a larger oven. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
113 Marion Street, Oak Park. 

The bakery of C. O. Osprooth, Rock- 
ford, is now conducted by the C. O. 
Osprooth & Sons’ Baking Co. 

Margrave Bros., Herrin, will build a 
modern bakery, one story, 50x120, to be 
finished about Sept. 1. 

Koch’s steam bakery, Johnson City, 
has been sold to Devlin Bros., who will 
operate it as the American bakery. 

W. A. Fullerton is building an addi- 
tion to his bakery at Tuscola. 


INDIANA 

E. F. Courtney has succeeded William 
Minordow in the baking business at Cul- 
ver. 

H. Farwig has engaged in the baking 
business at 319 South Sixth Street, Rich- 
mond. 

The bakery and residence of Adolph 
Shaffer, University Heights, Indianap- 
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olis, burned. recently. Loss about $10,- 

The A Loaf Baking Co., Crawfords- 
ville, is building an addition to its plant 
to cost about $15,000. A new patent 
oven will be installed. 

Union bakers at Evansville threatened 
to strike when the master bakers an- 
nounced a reduction of 20 per cent in 
wages. Later it was cut to 10 per cent, 
but bakers refused this, and finally the 
master bakers signed an agreement con- 
tinuing the old scale. 

The Irvington bakery, 5450 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis, has ar- 
ranged with the Indianapolis Aérial As- 
sociation, whereby one of its customers 
each week will have an airplane ride. 
Names of customers are taken, a draw- 
ing is held, and the winner gets the trip. 

J. I. Davis & Son have bought the 
bakery of James Cooper & Son, Waynes- 
town. 

John Becker has sold his bakery at 
Plymouth, and will open another at 
Bremen. 

The Brickley bakery, Hartford City, 
has installed a dough divider. 

Arthur Newland, who operates a bak- 
ery on East Main Street, Washington, 
has bought the Edge bakery from E. G. 
Opel, and will consolidate the two. 

L. Hays, of the Kash and Karry Store, 
Greencastle, has installed a Middleby- 
Marshall oven. 

Frank Becker has opened a bakery on 
East Joliet Street, Crown Point. 

W. E. Foster has succeeded Cheek & 
Schwab in the baking business at Or- 
leans. 

Louis Schultz, who has operated a 
bakery in Brazil for 25 years, has sold 
to E. N. Haskett, and will retire from 
business. 

J. V. Kelly has opened a bakery at 
Fowler. 

Oren I. Karn has opened a modern 
retail bakery at Rochester. 

The bakery of the Johnson Baking Co., 
l.ogansport, burned recently. Loss about 


$25,000, covered by _ insurance. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 
KENTUCKY 


The Louisville bakery has been closed. 
It announces that it has been unable to 
realize a profit on its 12-oz loaf, which 
sold at 414c, and its 1-lb loaf, which 
sold at 6c. It is stated that the plant 
will probably be sold. 

The Liberty bakery, 752 South Preston 
Street, Louisville, has added a delivery 
truck. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Louisville held its annual picnic at Sen- 
ning’s Park, July 14. 

C. C. Walker has opened a bakery at 
Rockport. 

George Breeba has bought the bakery 
of Charles Hauser, Covington. 





Bakery Sales Managers’ Conference Held by the W. E. Long Co., in Chicago, June 20-21 
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R. C. Bogard has in the bak- 

oseph ichael a — 
2622 South Fourth Street, Louis- 


ville. 
MICHIGAN 


Peabody & Son have bou the Cen- 
tral bakery, Ithaca, from William Hub- 
bard 


Otto Wuester has sold his bakeries at 
2124 Gratiot Avenue, 14123 East Jeffer- 
son Avenue and 7626 Kercheval Avenue, 
Detroit, to H. Sauerwitch. 

Mayer’s home bakery has been opened 
at 3542 Cass Avenue, Detroit. 

Elmer Nolinger is building a modern 
bakery at Hambaugh. 

The Leland bakery has been opened at 


Leland. 

W. J. Nolan has bought the bakery of 
Janecheck Bros., P: ey. 

William Dickson has opened a bakery 
at Fowlerville. 

Lawrence & Son are building a brick 
and steel addition to their bakery at 
Cedar and Shiawassee streets, Lansing. 

The Scotten bakery has been opened at 
4926 Scotten Avenue, Detroit. 

Nickel & Peterson have engaged in the 
baking business at Sturgis. 

Leo Phillips has opened a bakery at 
Lake Odessa. 

OHIO 


Amator’s bakery has been opened at 
3176 Fulton Road, Cleveland. 

William Schaeffer has engaged in the 
baking business at Martin’s ary 

The Jordan & Hire Bakin . is a 
new baking concern at Castalia. 

C. F. Schmidler has bought the bakery 
of W. Nesgod, 250 Warren Street, Day- 


ton. 
Miller & Rose have opened a bakery 
at North a pm 
H. Vlovitz is building an addition to 
his bakery at 11725 Union Avenue, Cleve- 
land. 


Co. has begun 


The Sanitary Bakin 
ain Street, Find- 


business at 624 South 
lay. 

An addition is being built to the bak- 
ery of B. Cuffairio, 1452 Orange Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

The Sunshine bakery has been opened 
at Third and McGoviny streets, Ironton. 

S. B. Morse is making improvements 
to his bakery at Oak Harbor. 

The Kroger Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
has installed modern equipment. 

J. Staworski, 4842 East Seventy-first 
Street, Cleveland, is building a bakery 
at 3648 East Sixth Street. 

Beckman Bros. have engaged in the 
baking business at 903 East One Hun- 
dred and Fifth Street, Cleveland. 

A new bakery has been opened at 298 
East Main Street, Chillicothe, known as 
the Quality bakeshop. 

An addition is being built to the bak- 
ery of W. Tablouski, 410 Denison Av- 
enue, Cleveland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Recent bakery failures: Zeitman & 
Krall, Carnegie, liabilities $6,191, assets 
$985; Central Baking Co., Pittsburgh; 
O. K. Baking Co., Beaver Falls; H. L. 
New System Bakeries, Inc., Avalon. 

The Pennsylvania Baking Co., Carlisle, 
expects to open bakeries soon at Ship- 
pensburg, Mechanicsburg, Chambersbur, 
and Hagerstown, and has _ purchas 
trucks for delivery of bread and cakes 
to smaller towns. 

Bakers at Waynesboro have reduced 
the price of the 12-0z loaf to 7c, and the 
18-02 loaf to Ile. 

The Uniontown Baking Co., Union- 
town, had two mammoth loaves of bread 
and two large cakes, one weighing 50 
Ibs, at an exhibit in that city. An addi- 
tion to the plant will be built in the near 
future. 

Peter Fuller is building a modern bak- 
ery plant at Sykesville. 

Star Baking Co., Allentown, has 
been sold to Thomas Smith. 

Hugo Pasquinn has enga in the 
baking gee at — e. ae 

Schofer’s quality ery, which op- 
erates three stores in "Reading, has 
opened a fourth at North Fifth Street, 
near Penn. 


TEXAS 
Young’s bakery, Houston, will make 
considerable improvements to its plant 
at 2212 Odin Street. 
M. C. Gentry has opened a bakery at 
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The Meinrath bakery, Beeville, has town. President Lloyd asked Mr. Wool- 


been sold to John Nauer. 

C. F. Adare has leased the Model bak- 
ery, Dalhart. 

Ansley & Roller have bought the Cos- 
ton bakery, Gainesville. 

Price’s bakery will have an addition 
to its plant at El Paso, to cost $6,000. 


PROGRESSIVE BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The midsummer meeting of the Pro- 

sive Bakers’ Association was held at 

umberland, Md., on June 28, with a 
gen attendance of bakers from western 

aryland and eastern West Virginia, 
and allied tradesmen. 

President J. W. Lioyd, Martinsburg, 
W. Va., in the opening address, discussed 
conditions in the territory embracing the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association and laid 
stress on a number of matters that 
hoped to see ironed out during the meet- 
ing. A lively discussion followed. Some 
were in favor of lowering bread prices, 
while others were of the opinion that 
bakers were too slow in raising their 
prices and should not be too hasty in 
reducing them. The wheat market is 
unsettled, labor is asking for increased 
wage. and prominent bakers could see 
no logical reason why they should lower 
bread prices when they are now operat- 
ing their plants on a very small margin. 

The volume of bread sales was said to 
be below normal. Three reasons are 
given: first, the public is still inclined 
to believe that bakers are charging too 
much; second, so many people are out 
of employment that strict economy has 
to be practiced in the home; third, other 
foods, which are considered cheaper than 
bread, are being used more extensively. 

Conditions with the retail bakers espe- 
cially are bad, and the number of fail- 
ures is lar Some believe they can im- 
Eve conditions by gee | prices or 
y reducing the quality of their goods. 
This, they say, they are compelled to do 
in order to meet the competition of the 
chain store bakeries. 

A cut in the wholesale and retail price 
of bread, effective July 1, was announced 
by three of the largest bakers at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., W. R. Caskey, J. W. 
Lloyd and P. O. Schneider. The 12-o0z 
loaf was cut Ic, and the 18-oz loaf 114c. 
It was indicated that retail prices from 
the wagons would be cut to 7c and Ile, 
respectively. 

Cumberland bakers, operating under a 
wage scale of $42@44 per week for fore- 
man, $86@38 for second hands, and oth- 
ers commanding $380@82 per week for 
nine hours a day, with time and a half 
for overtime, bread selling at 8c for 15 
oz, and 23 oz fetching 12c, wrapped, 
wholesale, and retailing at 10c and l5c, 
respectively, could see no reduction in 
price in sight. 

It was said that members of the asso- 
ciation doing business in Pennsylvania 
towns have reduced their 12-0z loaf to 
6c wholesale and 7c retail, with one 
baker supplying a chain store with 5c 
bread. 





J. H, Woolridge, of be ea, sor D. 
C., told of the meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania bakers held at Scranton, and went 
into details regarding the industry in 
Potomac States territory, referring to 
the deplorable condition existing in Bal- 
timore, where bakers are cutting prices 
without any degree of success. He urged 
the bakers to produce quality products, 
pointing out that lower prices will not 
stimulate their business to any extent. 
The speaker cautioned the members to 
be ever alert to stop legislation that is 
detrimental to the industry, citing the 
recent bread law passed in Washington 
without the local bakers protesting it, 
and now they are: using every effort to 
have it amended. The model bread bill 
adopted by the United States Weights 
and Measures Officials at their recent 
conference in a was covered 
and explained by Mr. onisiien, who in 
conclusion congratulated the bakers on 
forming this association, which is o 
erated on the zone plan discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Potomac States 
Association at Richmond. : 
Hagerstown was unanimously selected 


for the next meeting place on Aug. 2, 
due to its railroad facilities. An invita- 
tion will be sent to George E. Muhly, 
Baltimore, president of the Maryland 


Association of the Baking Industry, in- 
viting that body to meet with the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association at Hagers- 





ae 


ridge to the matter before the Bal- 
timore bakers at their weekly round table 
conference. 

NOTES 

C. M. Thompson, Jr., represented the 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 

William Schunke, of Schunke Bros., 
Baltimore, kept open house in room 511. 
He always had a crowd. 

E. B. Clark, Hagerstown, Harry 
Nickles, Cumberland, John Ort, Midland, 
Md., bakers, were present. 

The Cumberland (Md.) Co-operative 
Bakeries have been reorganized, and a 
grocery department added. 

A. B. Fogle, Cumberland, has fitted 
up a modern office in his bakery on the 
second floor. A Thompson molder has 
been installed. 

D. W. Keplinger, Cumberland, has 
added a large Superior portable oven 


and a Battle Creek bread wrapping ma- — 


chine to his bakeshop equipment. 

John J. Streett, Cumberland, sent his 
regrets for not being able to attend the 
meeting, as he had just returned home 
from a wedding trip in New England. 

The Wilson bakery, Smith’s model 
bakery, Streett bakery and the Cumber- 
land bakery, all of Cumberland, have in- 
stalled Hayssen automatic bread wrap- 
ping machines. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., has opened an office in the 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., in 
charge of P. F. Sanborn, who was pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va.., 
past president, and Frank E. Smith, vice 
president, of the Potomac States Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, took an 
active part in the discussions. 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, in addition 
to being connected with a number of 
bakers’ organizations in an executive ca- 
pacity, has been made a director of the 
Shenandoah Valley Bank, Martinsburg. 

J. J. Parlaman, formerly with the 
Buley & Patterson Co., flour and feed 
brokers, Cumberland, is now represent- 
ing the Washburn-Crosby Co. in eastern 
West Virginia, working from the Wheel- 
ing office. 

J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va., treas- 
urer of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, with P. M. 
Dorsch, banker and baker of Washing- 
ton, D. C., have returned home from 
Sebago Lake, Maine. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., intro- 
ducing its I-H flour, the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., with Splendid flour, and the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., distributing Dan- 
iel Webster, conducted a house-to-house 
advertising campaign in Cumberland. 


The Bayer Grocery Co., icy ad 
Pa., has opened a branch house in Cum- 
berland. In addition to wholesaling gro- 
ceries it will do a flour jobbing business, 
having taken on the accounts of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Hubbard 
Milling Co., a ahve ser (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co; Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., and 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. F. F. 


‘Bayer is president, manager and flour 


buyer. 

A few years ago the family flour trade 
in Cumberland was 70 per cent spring 
wheat flour and 30 per cent Kansas. 
During the past two years prominent 
brokers and jobbers said the trade has 
changed. to about 60 per cent Kansas 
and 40 per cent spring, with soft winters 
almost entirely out of the market. They 
predict that another year will find a 
greater increase in Kansas flours in that 
territory. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 21.—The condi- 
tion in the baking industry in St. Louis 
and the surrounding territory remains 
practically unchanged from the slump 
which it has been undergoing the past 
few months. Reports indicate that the 
volume of business being done in the 
bakeshops is ranging from 25 to.35 per 
cent less ‘than a year and, for the 
rest of the summer at least, bakers do 
not believe that a material improvement 
will occur. 

The factor believed to have the great- 
est influence upon the smaller volume of 
bread sold is unemployment that exists 
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among the laboring classes. What ef- 
fect increased home baking may be hav- 
ing on the amount of bakers’ goods con- 
sumed is problematical. 

It has been some time since announce- 
ments have been made regarding a 5c 
loaf of bread. Only a few of the smaller 
shops started this practice, and it did 
not prove sufficiently profitable for others 
to follow. This is particularly true since 
the price of flour reacted to higher levels. 

With very few exceptions local bak- 
ers have finally disposed of their stocks 
of high priced flour. As a result of the 
experience of the past year, very little 
disposition is shown to buy ahead of 
actual requirements, as the baker knows 
that he can get exceptionally prompt 
shipment on flour just now. 

Business is particularly quiet in pies 
and cakes. This is taken as the natural 
result of the economies people are gen- 
erally trying to effect, and there is little 
doubt that a marked improvement will 
occur in this line as soon as general busi- 
ness conditidns become more encourag- 
ing. 

NOTES 

John G. Ripp, a retired baker of Belle- 
ville, Ill., died recently while attending 
church. 

The Heydt branch of the American 
Baking Co. is installing a 75-foot gas 
travelling oven. 

C. Weilpeutz, of the Weilpeutz bakery, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., spent several days 
in St. Louis recently. 


The Delmar bakery, on Delmar Boule- 
vard, was entered by thieves recently, the 
safe forced open and $85 in cash and 
$186 in checks taken. 


Fire starting in a bakery swept 
through a large part of the business sec- 
tion of Pascagoula, Miss., recently, re- 
sulting in damage estimated at $250,000. 


Walter, Charles and Louis Freund 
have withdrawn from the American Bak- 
ing Co. and purchased the old Foster 
bakery, which will be conducted in the 
future under the name of the Freund 
Bread Co. 


Henry Helm, a New Orleans baker, 
recently attempted to commit suicide by 
slashing his throat with a razor. It is 
believed that his action was the result 
of despondency on account of illness in 
his family. 

Following a public hearing, Mayor 
Kiel, of St. Louis, announced that he 
would ‘sign a bill prohibiting the sale of 
bakery goods on Sunday after 9 a.m. 
The majority of the bakers who attend- 
ed the hearing seemed to be in favor of 
the bill. 


Gus Manewall, president of the Mane- 
wall Bread Co., St. Louis, was recently 
Po a surprise party on the steamer 

. S. in honor of his birthday. The 
celebration was attended by his family 
and immediate friends, the latter pre- 
senting him with a Remington automatic 
shotgun. 


The Hirsh bakery, on Delmar Boule- 
vard, was recently sold to Harry J. 
Cohen, who plans to raze the structure 
and erect a modern business building on 
the site. This bakery was acquired by 
Fred Hirsh 43 years ago, and has been 
operated for a number of years by his 
widow and her son. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BASIC PRICES FOR SUGAR BEETS 


The Monthly Crop Reporter, pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture, 
states that the oe arg | base price to 
growers in the United States for sugar 
beets in 1921 is a minimum of $6 per ton 
for beets of a specified sugar content, 
except in Utah, where it is $5.50, in Wis- 
consin $7, in California where, in most 
contracts, no minimum guaranteed price 
is reported, and in .some contracts in 
various states which provide for a flat 
rate instead of a sliding scale. 

The actual prices to be paid usually 
depend, as in former years, upon differ- 
ent conditions in the individual contracts, 
being modified by the sugar content of 
the beets, the price received by the manu- 
facturer for the sugar, the place of de- 
livery, ete. 

The actual prices for sugar beets in 
the United States in 1 averaged 
$11.63 per ton, and in 1919 $11.74. 
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BLEACHING BILL VETOED 





Wisconsin Governor, on Request of Bakers, 
Refuses to Sign Measure Passed 
by Legislature 

Joseph W. Pinzer, the energetic secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers, is taking considerable 
pride in the outcome of his efforts to 
block the passage of legislation that 
would permit the sale of bleached flour 
in Wisconsin. 

Unknown to the bakers of the state, a 
bill permitting the use of bleached flour 
had been introduced into the legislature, 
been favorably reported upon by the 
committees, and passed by both houses. 
‘Thereupon, Mr. Pinzer addressed the fol- 
lowing petition to Governor John J. 
Blaine, with the result that he vetoed the 
bill when it came up to him for signa- 
ture: 

“The Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, with a membership of about 300 
master bakers located in 72 cities and 
towns throughout the state of Wisconsin, 
respectfully submit to you the following 
in relation to an act passed by the legis- 
lature amending our laws so as to per- 
mit the sale of artificially bleached flour 
in Wisconsin: 

“Ten years and more ago, we bakers 
of Wisconsin with modest establishments 
had experience with flour that was chemi- 
cally bleached, and hailed with delight 
the law passed prohibiting its sale for 
use within the state. Since then we were 
able to obtain flour of ae grade that 
could be made into good, wholesome 
bread, and the bakery products of this 
state won a reputation for quality which 
extended far beyond its borders, bread 
being shipped from Wisconsin to many 
distant states of the Union. 

“We therefore view with grave con- 
cern the effort now being made to again 
foist upon us chemically bleached flour. 
To our best belief, no need for chemi- 
cally bleached flour has been felt, either 
by any baker or other consumer, nor has 
a demand been made for any. In our 
opinion, the efforts that now are being 
made to again deliver us into the bands 
of flour bleachers are not due to any de- 
sire to use bleached flour, but to agita- 
tion on the part of sellers of bleaching 
appliances and materials. 

“It is true that white flour is in de- 
mand, and that it is preferred by bakers 
and private consumers to flour of dark 
color. This, however, is not on account 
of the color as such, but because of the 
experience of generations that white flour 
possesses certain characteristics and 
qualities not found in dark grades. 

“Chemical bleaching does not add any 
desirable qualities to flour that cannot be 
naturally brought about; the character 
of inferior grains which may be milled is 
not improved or changed except as to 
the color. The true color of such flours 
is destroyed and replaced by one simulat- 
ing the natural appearance of flour made 
from better grains. 

“When suitable wheat is carefully se- 
lected, all impurities, such as kinghead, 
rye, vetch, and other foreign pre re- 
moved therefrom, the grain itself well 
cleansed and conditioned, properly milled 
and bolted, and only such portions of the 
wheat as are in harmony with the desired 
appearance of the flour are included, the 
natural, creamy white color so much de- 
sired in flour can be obtained therein 
without any chemical bleaching agents. 

“The natural color of flour has already 
been one of the chief and reliable char- 
acteristics by which bakers as well as 
housekeepers have been able to judge its 
quality upon ordinary examination, and 
neither bakers with modest establish- 
ments nor householders have the labora- 
tories, equipment and training to deter- 
mine when and to what extent flour has 
been bleached. Therefore bakers and 
housekeepers are, by the bleaching proc- 
ess, deprived of one of their means of 
judging flour, as the color which has 
served as an index to the quality of flour 
for centuries is desteapal by chemical 
means which are foreign to flour and not 
within the proper province of milling. 

“Well-defined standards as to various 
grades of flour are not established, neith- 
er by law nor by generally recognized 
and accepted trade customs, but each 
mill adopts its own grades and stand- 
ards, which it may at its own convenience 
modify to suit conditions. The follow- 
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ing terms, however, are generally under- 
stood to be the different grades of flour 
specified : 

“*Patent’ flour, chiefly made from the 
more central parts of the wheat, and will 
possess the best color. 

“‘Short’ patent and ‘long’ patent rep- 
resent the quality taken for the flour. 

“‘Clear’ flour is that part of the 
wheat flour remaining after the patent 
has been taken out. 

“The shorter the patent, the larger the 
quantity of remaining clear; the longer 
the patent, the smaller the quantity of 
remaining clear. 

“Patent and clear, combined, represent 
the entire flour content of the wheat. 

“When all the flour yielded by different 
parts of the wheat berry is combined, 
the resulting product is then termed 
a ‘straight’ flour. 

“Other things being equal, the ‘short 
patent’ will command the best price, then 
the ‘long patent,’ then the ‘straight,’ and 
lastly the ‘clear.’ 

“The bleaching of flour makes possible, 
within certain limitations, frauds, frauds 
which are all the more objectionable for 
the reason that they are extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to detect and 
prove. Specks and particles of bran can- 
not be bleached out of flour, but other 
practices may be carried on which are 
against the letter and spirit of the pure 
food laws, and which should be con- 
demned. Among these are: 

“The whitest part, up to 15 or 20 per 
cent off a straight flour, may be removed 
and the remaining flour bleached so the 
difference cannot be detected. 

“A ‘long patent’ may be readily 
bleached so as to resemble a ‘short pat- 
ent.’ 

“ ‘Straight flour’ may be bleached so it 
appears as good as ‘patent flour.’ 

“‘Straight flour’ may be added to 
‘patent,’ and bleached so that the prod- 
uct will look superior to better flour. 

“Certain wheats, especially those known 
as ‘yellow berries,’ are softer and less 
desirable than other hard wheats. By 
bleaching, flours made from these in- 
ferior wheats may be made to simulate 
flour made from higher priced grain, or 
part of the less desirable wheats may be 
ground with others and the resulting 
flour bleached so that the mixture cannot 
be detected. 

“A ‘straight flour’ may be made from 
certain wheats having the true color of 
the wheat; with this, then, may be mixed 
‘clear’ from another run, and the whole 
then bleached so that it may look as good 
as, if not even better than, ‘straight’ 
flour which has not been tampered with. 

“In many wheats there are certain im- 
purities, such as barley, oats, wild oats, 
corn cockle, kinghead, wild vetch and 
other foreign seeds which are considered 
inseparable, as they cannot be readily 
removed by the grain cleaning machinery 
in general use. When wheat containing 
a notable amount of these is marketed, it 
brings a lower price than wheat free 
therefrom; yet, when such wheat is 
ground into flour, the product may be 
bleached to simulate flour from clean, 
pure wheat. 

“The prosperity and welfare of bakers 
is vitally affected by the flour that we 
are able to obtain. Selfish interests 
would cause us to advance and promote 
any proposition that would in any way 
better the quality of the flour on the 
market. On the other hand, we must 
protect, with jealous care, our flour sup- 
ply against any artifices which mask its 
true character and which might tend to 
lower its quality. 

“We therefore most earnestly petition 
Your Excellency to veto the bill pérmit- 
ting the sale of bleached flour for use 
within the state of Wisconsin, to the end 
that the beneficial laws enacted 10 years 
ago may still continue in force, protect 
the citizens of the state against decep- 
tion, and insure to all flour free from 
artifices which may be used as a means 
to deceive. 

“We respectfully submit that the pas- 
sage of this law will have the inevitable 
result that mills which do not desire to 
bleach will be compelled to do so by com- 
petition, and that all flour.in the state 
will be bleached. Natural unbleached 
flour will no longer be available to those 
of. our people who may wish to buy it 
in small quantities, and the flour which 
has been found so satisfactory in the 


past will be driven from our state. This 
is grossly unfair, as many people do not 
wish to have the basis of their bread 
treated with chemicals and processes un- 
known to them. 

“In conclusion, permit us to express 
our faith in you and that you will do 
whatever will best promote the welfare 
of the people of Wisconsin.” 

Mr. Pinzer, in a circular to the trade, 


~ cites this as a concrete illustration of 


what co-operation can accomplish, and 
urges the bakers of his state that are not 
already members of the association to 
enroll for the general good of all. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Bakery Business Quiet—New Wage Scale 
Adepted—Small Reduction in Wages Al- 
lowed—Bread Bill Amended 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 20.—The bak- 
ery business is quiet. Summer should 








prove a good season for the trade, as. 


there is less home baking than in the 
cooler months, but conditions generally 
are not-conducive to business, and bak- 
ers are no exception to the rule. The 
public is looking for a lower price, but 
although the return of the 5c loaf of 
bread is deemed a _ near possibility 
throughout the United States by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the price will 
not be reduced here for a long time, ac- 
cording to Washington bakers. 

Labor conditions remain quiet, and will 
until the wage scale just arbitrated ex- 
pires. No improvements or additions of 
any consequence will be made this year, 
as the plants here are able to handle the 
trade of the city and country. 

To ascertain whether Washington bak- 
ers are complying with the standard 
weight law, George F. Roberts, super- 
intendent of weights and measures, has 
detailed two of his inspectors to make an 
investigation. He says the bakers have 
been given time to get machinery and 
other apparatus whereby they would be 
able to bake bread in compliance with the 
law, but most of them say it would be 
next to impossible to get the necessary 
equipment for the baking of 1-lb loaves, 
so Mr. Roberts has not yet prosecuted 
those who have failed to manufacture 
their bread as designated. 

With the Ball-Zihlman amendment to 
the law introduced in both the House 
and Senate, it is unlikely there will be 
any prosecutions,.as this amendment will 
permit the baker to manufacture the 
24-0z loaf. Bakers hope to have the 
amendment rushed through in the next 
few days, and are still manufacturing 
the big loaf, on which an extensive trade 
has been built up. 

Flour trading is of fair proportions, 
with virtually all sales for quick ship- 
ment. Considerable can be picked up 
on spot, and bakers feel that it is poor 
policy to order for shipment from the 
mills when they can get quick deliveries 
locally and at a price well in line with 
existing values. 

The erratic wheat market has caused 
most buyers to hesitate. Jobbers gener- 
ally are purchasing in a small way. They 
find bakers are not buying freely, and 
they in turn are purchasing only an oc- 
casional car lot. 

Cracker bakers in the Potomac states 
tee are buying small lots of soft 
wheat flour. Business with this class of 
trade is spotted. It is understood that 
a few fairly large lots were sold, but 
this was the result of the buyers need- 
ing supplies rather than a disposition to 
carry larger stocks. 

Demand and inquiry for new wheat 
flour are light. While some mill repre- 
sentatives report fair sales of old wheat 
flour, most of them say prospective buy- 
ers are waiting for lower prices. 


WAGE SCALE SETTLED 


Employing bakers in Washington have 
got their labor difficulties straightened 
out through arbitration. The new scale 
was submitted to employing bakers on 
April 30, to take effect the following 
day. It called for an increase of 10 
per cent and a workday, both day and 
night work, of 71% hours instead of 8 
hours. It also called for night work to 
begin at 4:30 instead of 6. 

The employing bakers not only de- 
clined to accept the scale, but made a 
counter proposal carrying a decrease of 
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15 per cent from the amount granted 
them last February by Conciliator 
Mahany, of the Department of Labor, 
but which never became effective. The 
journeymen declined to accept it, and 
fell back on the contract they had with 
the employing bakers, and which ran 
until May 1. When the decrease in 
wages was granted in February, the em- 
ploying bakers, true to their promise, re- 
duced the price of bread. 

When the master bakers made a coun- 
ter proposal of a 15 per cent decrease, 
the union officials prepared a strike or- 
der which they threatened to put into ef- 
fect immediately. The employing bakers 
than proposed that the question arbi- 
trated by a board of five, the union to 
select two, the employing bakers two 
and these four to name the fifth, which 
was done. 

As a result of its findings, beginning 
July 1 the scale became 90c per hour for 
day work and $1 per hour for night 
work, helpers to receive a minimum wage 
of $3 per day. Eight hours constitute a 
day, with time and a half for overtime. 
Night work begins at 6 p.m., and ends 
at 6 am. The only reduction the em- 
ploying bakers received was 10c per 
hour on night work and a change in the 
wage scale of helpers, which therefore 
started at $2.75, with a 50c increase 
every three months until $4.75 was 
reached, 

The journeymen have received in- 
creases amounting to 144 per cent since 
this country entered the war, 69 per cent 
being received during 1920. The employ- 
ing bakers asked for a decrease of only 
15 per cent, which they expected to give 
to the public as far as lay in their 
power to do and still make a legitimate 
profit. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL 


Representative Fred N. Zihlman, of 
Maryland, a member of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia committee, on July 9 
reintroduced his bill to the act establish- 
ing standard weights and measures for 
the District of Columbia. It provides 
that the standard loaf shall weigh 1 lb, 
but bread may also be manufactured in 
1% of ¥ lb, 1% lbs or multiples of 
1 Ib. 


It also provides that every loaf of 
bread manufactured for sale shall have 
affixed a label at least one inch square or 
one inch in diameter, on which shall be 
printed in bold type the weight of the 
loaf in pounds or fractions thereof, 
whether it be a standard loaf, and the 
name and address of the baker. 

Each seller of bread in the District of 
Columbia is required under this bill to 
keep a suitable scale, and shall, when- 
ever requested by the buyer, weigh the 
loaf of bread offered for sale, It spe- 
cifically excludes crackers, pretzels, buns, 
rolls or loaves of fancy bread weighing 
less than 4 oz. It also excludes what is 
commonly known as stale bread. 


NOTES 

E. Butterworth, manager Capitol Re- 
fining Co., South Washington, has re- 
turned from New York City. 

L, S. Ulman, manager of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., has returned home from a 
week’s outing at Ocean City. 

Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street N.W., is 
spending the summer at his cottage at 
Ocean City, Md. 

J. S. Gardiner, manager Rice-Schmidt 
Baking Co., 712-718 Eleventh Street S.E., 
has returned from a vacation along the 
eastern shore of Maryland. 

B. R. Jacobs, director of the National 
Cereal Products Laboratories, 1731 H 
Street N.W., has returned from New 
England, where he went to help organize 
macaroni clubs in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. : 

Mr. Reeves, a local baker, furnished 
the birthday cake for the Red Cross 
celebration at the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, which was attended by Mrs. 
Harding. The cake was three feet square 
and weighed 62 Ibs. 

J. A. Whitfield, president Old Dutch 
Market Co., Inc., who retired as presi- 
dent of the City Club, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given at the club- 
house by members of the board of gov- 
ernors, and was presented with a pig- 
skin travelling bag and toilet case. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 
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Unloading a Travelling Oven in a Modern San Francisco Bakery 


SAN FRANCISCO BAKERIES 


Consumption of Commercially Baked Goods Increased from 25 Per Cent 
to 80 Per Cent in Twenty-Six Years—Record for Country 


In “San Francisco Business” of July 9, 
published by the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, appeared an ar- 
ticle by William M. Foley, secretary of 
the California Bakers’ Association, de- 
scribing the rapid growth of the baking 
industry of that city. He writes that 
San Francisco not only kept pace with 
the development of the baking industry 
of the United States, which now occupies 
ninth position among the leading indus- 
tries of the country, but in some respects 
has been a jump or two ahead of it. 

This is especially true since the re- 
building of the city following the fire of 
1906, which not only was a spur to mod- 
ern plant construction, but which led 
many housewives to learn that commer- 
cially baked bread was better than their 
own, and lightened their round of house- 
hold duties. Eighty per cent of all bread 
consumed in this city is now made in 
commercial bakeries, against an average 
of 55 per cent for the rest of the coun- 
try. 

The variety of bread and other prod- 
ucts baked is also greater than in almost 
every other city, because of its cosmo- 
politan population, There is hardly a 
known type of bread, pastry, etc., evolved 
by bakers in over-sea countries that can- 
not be found in San Francisco. For 
quality, bread in San Francisco stands 
unrivaled in the United States. 

There are in the neighborhood of 280 
bakeries of all types in San Francisco. 
Six of the largest plants are the most 
modern to be found in the country. The 
most recently erected of these is the 
largest in the United States, and is the 
last word in plant equipment. The six 
largest plants represent an investment 
of about $4,000,000. They turn out about 
50 per cent of the bread in San Fran- 
cisco, where the daily output is a trifle 
over 300,000 loaves. The value of bread 
and other bakery products aggregates 
$8,500,000 annually. 

Twenty-five years ago bakeries in San 
Francisco, while numerous, were small 
institutions, invariably housed in base- 
ments. Sanitary conditions were far 
from what they should be and, conse- 
quently, they did not enjoy the patron- 


age of discriminating people. All work 
was performed by hand, and the mixing 
of heavy dough in the warm atmosphere 
created by the heat of the old-fashioned 
ovens did not tend to improve the ap- 
pearance of the operators. Only 25 per 


cent of the bread consumed was baked 
in commercial bakeries. 

Twenty-five years ago all commercially 
baked bread was mixed by hand, molded 
by hand, proofed in poorly ventilated 
basements and, while baked under fairly 
good condditions, was allowed to stand 
when baked in the same poor atmospheric 
conditions under which it was proofed. 
The system of delivery was equally poor. 

All other lines of industry were gradu- 
ally introducing machinery, and the bak- 
ing industry finally ceased to be an ex- 
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ception. The hardest labor in the shop 
was the first to receive attention. The 
first piece of machinery perfected for 
bakeshops was the dough mixer. It made 
its appearance in San Francisco at the 
Prost & Komsthoeft bakery in 1901. The 
success of the mixer led to the invention 
of many other machines. The average 
workday for the baker in those days was 
about 12 hours, and it was as high as 16 
on Saturdays. With other industries 
gradually securing a shorter workday, 
the journeyman baker demanded that his 
hours be shortened. This led the bakery 
proprietor to experiment with machin- 
ery, and finally led to his mastering ma- 
chine made bread. 

The next step was the bread factory. 
In 1902 the first large bakery was built 
by the Young & Swain Baking Co., on 
Geary Street, near Divisadero. This was 
followed by the enlargement of the Old 
Homestead bakery, and finally the Cali- 
fornia Baking Co.’s plant was built. 
These new plants were marked improve- 
ments over the old style bakeries, and 
the quality of their products was so su- 
perior that the percentage of commer- 
cially baked bread grew by leaps and 
bounds. Naturally, new concerns en- 
tered the field, but they realized they 
could have little hope of success unless 
their plants were fully modern, and ac- 
cordingly they built only the highest 
type. 

It is extremely easy to understand 
why the percentage of bread baked in 
San Francisco by the commercial baker 
has risen from 25 per cent in 1895 to 80 
per cent in 1921. The baker has proved 


to the housewife that he can bake bread 
for her better than she can bake it her- 
self, and more economically, and being 
assured of perfect sanitary conditions, 
she is more than willing to let him relieve 
her of this tedious task. 


CALIFORNIA BAKERY NOTES 

A big “Eat More Bread” campaign is 
to be arranged in southern California by 
the bakers and allied trades, to advertise 
the idea to the public that they should 
eat more bakery products. 

S. A..Music has opened a retail bakery 
at Fourth and Pine streets, Long Beach, 
with up-to-date equipment. 

E. C. Fleischmann is temporarily man- 
aging the southern California Fleisch- 
mann branch, and is taking a keen in- 
terest in the baking industry in this dis- 
trict. 

A bakery has been opened at Ninth 


Up-to-the-Minute Machinery, from the Rounder to the Proofer 
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and Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, by 
A. J. Clancy. 

J. F. Rennie has opened a bakery at 
Manchester and Moneta avenues, Los 
Angeles. 

B. Jensen, formerly of Anaheim, has 
opened a bakery at Los Alamitos. 

M. P. Larsen has sold the Lake bakery, 
on Second Avenue, Oakland, to Martin 
Blim, and has opened a shop on Thir- 
teenth Avenue, between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets. 

J. Cassou, president of the French 
Bakeries, Inc., Oakland, is in Paris, where 
he will place his son in school. 

The Dragon Pastry Co. is building a 
plant at 1475 Pacific Street, San Fran- 
cisco, which will be the largest and most 
modern pastry factory in the city, cov- 
ering 14,000 square feet, all on one floor. 
It is expected to open about Sept. 1. 

Robert Humphreys recently bought the 
interest of his partner, H. E. Hughes, in 
the bakery at 338 Brazil Avenue, San 
Francisco. 

A Leighton co-operative plan bakery 
has been opened at 443 Fourteenth 
Street, Oakland. 

The Bake-Rite co poration has bought 
the Valencia grill, Anaheim, from W. C. 
Johnson, and has started a high class 
baking establishment. 

Mrs. S. E. Miller, a recent arrival 
from San Diego, has opened a bakery at 
2114 East Fourth Street, Long Beach. 

H. Karkmeyer, of Oroville, whose Log 
Cabin bakery burned a few months ago, 
is putting up a new and better shop with 
about $10,000 worth of equipment. 

A new Bake-Rite shop has 
opened on Main Street, Salinas. 

C. B. Wilson, of the Fleischmann Co. 
at Turlock, gave a “get-together” ban- 
quet recently, and had as his guests E. 
A, Williams, of the Bake-Rite bakery, 
A. A. Morrison and J. H. Mollenkopf, of 
the Home bakery, Edward Hultz, of the 
French bakery, A. Hedburg, of the Klint 
& Hedburg bakery. 


been 


R. C. Mason. 





NEW JERSEY BOARD OF TRADE 

An executive meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Bakers’ Board of Trade was held 
on June 29. The newly organized Mon- 
mouth and Ocean County division made 
application for a charter, which was 
granted. 

The main topic discussed was the an- 
nual meeting, which will be held at As- 
bury Park, on Sept. 21. The following 
committee will have charge of the con- 
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vention arrangements: L. Metz, Essex 
division; William Cordes, Hudson divi- 
sion; John Wieda, Middlesex division; A. 
Mullay, Passaic division; W. S. Childs, 
Monmouth and Ocean division; Fred Til- 
ton, Mercer division; Rudolph Fries, 
New York City, manager of the Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, and 
IF. C. Woodward, of the Fleischmann Co. 





COMING BAKERY CONVENTIONS 
Southern Illinois Bakers, quarterly 
meeting, Herrin, Aug. 10. 
New England Tri State Master Bak- 


Cooling and Wrapping Bread Before Shipping 


ers’ Association, Springfield, Mass., Aug. 
23-25. 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Chicago, Sept. 19-22. 

New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
Asbury Park, Sept. 21. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Racine, Sept. 27-29. 

Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Toronto, Oct. 3-8. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, Louisville, Oct. 10-11. 

New York State Association of Master 
Bakers, Buffalo, Oct. 17-19. 





Discharging Dough from Mixer in One of San Francisco's Bakeries 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Labor Conditions Nearly Normal—Bakers 
Using Less Kansas and Northern Flours 
—Price Cutting Still Prevalent 


SEATTLE, Wasn., July 21.—Trade 
throughout the Pacific Coast states shows 
a slight increase over last month, with 
a better feeling prevalent among bakers. 
Outputs show increases of 5@10 per 
cent in the larger centers. This is con- 
sidered a hopeful sign in the northern 
coast country, as this is the season of the 
year when people are on vacations and 
trade is usually dull. Bakers are begin- 
ning to realize that, though outputs are 
far below the war-time business, they are 
still in excess of pre-war conditions, al- 
though prices are not generally as good 
as at that time. 

Generally speaking, the quality of out- 
put is good, price-cutting not having 
materially affected the commodities 
turned out. Prices are weak, but 
stronger than last month. The only ter- 
ritory badly affected by greatly reduced 
prices is southern California, where 
bread is to be had at almost any price. 
This bread, however, is of poor quality, 
and bakers turning out the old standard 
quality loaf are holding their trade re- 
markably well. Prices range 714,@9c 
and 11@13c for the 1-lb and 1¥-lb 
loaves, respectively. 

Bakers are buying flour for present 
needs only, evincing no desire to stock 
up for periods longer than 30 days. Very 
few have contracted for enough old flour 
to carry them far into the new crop. 
Except by a few of the larger whole- 
salers, buying is done locally in less than 
carload lots. Kansas and northern pat- 
ents are not being used in the blend in 
as large percentages as heretofore. 

Labor conditions have settled down to 
normal, with little likelihood of trouble 
again this season. The strike in Spokane 
is dragging along, with the majority of 
bakers running open shops with full 
crews, and output slightly less than nor- 
mal. Injunctions asked by the master 
bakers, making it unlawful for the 
unions to picket bakeries and put out 
handbills endeavoring to ruin their trade, 
were denied by the local courts. The 
unions, however, are taking little ad- 
vantage of the decision, although they 
are still putting out a competitive loaf 
with the union label, and are holding the 
few shops unionized earlier in the fight. 

Late last month the annual election of 
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officers was by the San Francisco 
Retail Bakers’ Association. The result 
was as follows: president, W. B. Town- 
send; vice president, T, A. Harris; secre- 
tary, William Foley. 


SAN DIEGO TO HOLD “BREAD WEEK” 


A special meeting of the San Die 
Wholesale Bakers’ Association was held 
late in June, with a banquet at the San 
Diego Hotel. Contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, the allied trades were invited to 
attend the meeting, which developed into 
a sort of get-together-and-boost propo- 
sition. E, C. Fleischmann read a paper 
presenting to the bakers and members of 
the allied trades a plan for greater co- 
operation and the development of the 
baking business along lines not now fol- 
lowed by it. 

A plan was also presented to organize 
an educational campaign, teaching the 

neral public the value of bread as a 
food and its place in the diet of the 
people of southern California. Among 
other features of this plan was a five- 
week advertising campaign, using bill- 
boards, newspapers and streetcar signs; 
a “Bread Week” during which a parade 
would be held and all restaurants and 
public eating houses would feature bak- 
ery goods on menus; and neral co- 
operation of bakers and supply people to 
increase consumption of bread and bak- 
ery goods throughout the territory. Suf- 
ficient funds were raised immediately 
following the meeting to carry out the 
plan, and the advertising campaign will 
start in the near future. 


BOOSTING BREAD CONSUMPTION 


A meeting of the Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association of Los Angeles was held late 
in June to consider a proposition to join 
with San Diego in a general campaign 
in southern California to boost bakery 
products and increase trade. A paper 
was read by E. C. Fleischmann, of the 
Fleischmann Co., outlining the possibili- 
ties of such a campaign, which was fol- 
lowed with a short talk by H. W. Ster- 
ling, in a general way outlining what 
had been accomplished by other Pacific 
Coast states with similar campaigns. 

A resolution was adopted covering a 
general plan to make the movement 
unanimous throughout the entire south- 
ern part of the state, to carry on an 
advertising campaign backed by special 
feature work, and a “Bread Week,” in 
which the allied trades and supply people 
would be invited to join. Approximately 
$5,000 were raised at the meeting to 
guarantee the five weeks’ campaign. A 
committee was appointed to raise fur- 
ther funds and plan the work. 

On June 25 a meeting of the bakers 
of Stockton, Lodi, Modesto and other 
near-by towns was held at Stockton, Cal. 
A banquet was served at the Hotel Lin- 
coln, and a proposition was presented 
by E. V. Haley, of the Fleischmann Co., 
to join the general movement throughout 
the country to increase bread consump- 
tion. Mr. Haley outlined a campaign 
covering a period of about three months, 
during which the people of the territory 
would be educated concerning the food 
value of bread and bakery goods. The 
lan was enthusiastically received by the 
ei present, although no action was 
taken at the meeting. It is planned to 
hold another meeting to definitely decide 
upon the feasibility of the plan. 


NOTES 


J. F. Rennie has started a bakery on 
Moneta Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The Snowflake bakery, San Diego, Cal., 
has added a department which will do 
a wholesale business in cakes and pastry. 
Only special lines will be handled. 

E. Hughes has disposed of his in- 
terest in the bakery on Brazil Avenue, 
San Francisco, to his partner, Robert 
ee wg 
Robert Raymond, grocer-baker, is in- 
stalling a new oven and machinery in his 
bakery department on the East Side, 
Portland. He does a retail business ex- 
clusively. 

An dactrte oven has been installed in 

the Home bakery and confectionery, 
Preston, Idaho. rs. A. Barnes is man- 
ager. 
A molder has been installed in the 
Star bakery, Raymond, Wash. Edward 
Boland is proprietor. . 

Walker Bros. have opened the Fancy 
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coleey on Porter Avenue, San Fernando, 


The New Home bakery has been 
opened at 416 West Broadway, Long 
Beach, Cal. S. A. Musick is proprietor. 

A ——. has installed some new 

uipment in his bakery at Marysville, 

ash. 

The Holsum bakery, 717 Main Street, 
Boise, Idaho, has been sold to A. 
Graham. 

The financing of a Bake-Rite bake 
at Salinas, Cal., has been sodangitahed, 
and: the installation of equipment will 
be started shortly. This is the first bak- 
ery of this type in that town. 

A retail bakery has been opened at 
2114 East Fourth Street, Long Beach, 
Cal., by Mrs. S. E. Miller. 

W. Harrell has financed a Bake-Rite 
bakery and is installing equipment at 
Santa Cruz, Cal. He has several of these 
shops in central California. 

Louis C. Levy is F tyne of the 
Golden Seal Baking Co., which recently 
opened in Fresno, Cal. 

The De Luxe bakery, 392 Hawthorne 
Avenue, Portland, was opened early this 
month by D. S. Dimoff, who plans doing 
a wholesale and retail business. For 
years he was identified with the Twenti- 
eth Century bakery, Portland. 

The Valencia Grill, Anaheim, Cal., has 
been sold by W. C. Johnson to a corpo- 
ration planning to open a Bake-Rite 
bakery in that location. Mr. Johnson 
will take a much needed rest before 
again entering business. 

The Home bakery, East Stanwood, 
Wash., has installed some new machinery. 
E. F. Abbott is proprietor. 

J. F. Phillips has sold his Purity bak- 
ery, St. Ignatius, Mont., to A. A. Daigle. 

The United bakery, Ellensburg, Wash., 
has installed some new equipment. 

The Peerless dairy store, 931 Broad- 
way, Tacoma, will sell a line of bakery 

ds, 

Stewart Bros., Phoenix, Ariz., have 
sold their Pollyanna bakery, 324 West 
Washington Street, to W. H. Coleman, 
but will still operate their café. 

J. C. Hoffman has sold his bakery and 
restaurant, on North Los Angeles Street, 
Anaheim, Cal., to W. T. Adams, former- 
ly of Oklahoma. 

The Raymond bakery, 115 Raymond 
Avenue, Ocean Park, Cal., has remodeled 
and added new machine equipment. 
Krueger & Young are proprietors. 

La Parisienne bakery, Palo Alto, Cal., 
recently sold to A. G. Wagner, is operat- 
ing under the name of Wagner’s Sweet 
Shop. 

The Home bakery has been opened at 
1384 Utah Street, Santa Monica, Cal., un- 
der the management of J. P. Dehlinger. 

The Robbins bakery, Lewistown, Mont., 
has added Butter-Krust bread to its line. 
A. Robbins is proprietor, 

Mrs. S. Reid has sold the Cashmere 
(Wash.) Bakery to M. H. Ashley, who 
plans oem Ne vet improvements. 

The Dixie Baking Co., Astoria, Oregon, 
is adding new machine equipment to its 
bakery on Bond Street. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Elma (Wash.) Bakery. Oliver Dilleshaw 
is proprietor. 

Carl Fickheisen has opened the Day- 
light bakery in the South End Public 
Market, Seattle. Fred Geisman is man- 
ager. 

The Fleischmann Co., Oakland, Cal., 
has moved its offices from 320 Twelfth 
Street to 859 Mead Avenue. F. Stru- 
breither is the local agent. 

The Mity Nice bakery, in the .univer- 
sity district, Seattle, has been sold to 
the Hansen Bread Co., of which James 
Hansen is proprietor. 

Rotary Bread Shop No. 2 has been 
opened at 308 Union Street, Seattle. 
This is a branch of the Rotary Shop at 
1501 Pine Street, managed by W. R. 
Taylor. , 

E. Noll has sold his bakery, 2650 
Twenty-first Street, San Francisco, to 
H. A. Schmidt. 

Ashton, Idaho, has a new bakery un- 
der the management of W. J. Hoehner, 
who until recently was located in Rigby. 

H. Mitchell has sold his Electric bak- 
ery, Great Falls, Mont., to E. R. Peter- 
son and G. A. Larson. * : 

Improvements have been made in 
Wheeler’s bakery, 1307 Dock Street, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 

An electric oven has been installed in 


the Oregon bakery; Astoria, Oregon. 
Irving Jeffers is manager. 

John Amundson has sold his interest in 
the Quality bakery, West Third Street, 
Portland, to H. W. Lordon, and has 
moved to Seattle, where he has other 
interests. 

The Leighton co-operative concern, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, is 
installing a commissary department in 
the rear of a building on Mission Street, 
that city. The front will be occupied by 
a retail store, over which will be the 
general offices of the concern. The com- 
missary will be completely equipped with 
kitchen utensils and machinery, and a 
modern bakery will be installed on one 
of the upper floors. This commissary 
will supply the stores and restaurants 
belonging to the company, as well as do 
a wholesale business in cooked foods and 
bakery s. 

The Golden West bakery, Chico, Cal., 
Charles Lutz, proprietor, is installing a 
new proofer, which will complete the 
automatic equipment of his bread shop. 

B. Jensen has opened a bakery in 
Los Alamitos, a suburb of Los Angeles. 

New ovens and machinery are being 
installed by J. B. Bayless, Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Lake bakery, San Francisco, has 
been purchased by Martin Blim from L. 
P. Larsen, who has opened a bakery in 
Oakland on Thirteenth Street. 

J. Clancy has opened a bakery near 
Ninth and Vermont Avenue, Los An- 


es. 
earl Winter, proprietor of the South- 
ern California bakery, San Diego, Cal., 
is spending a two weeks’ vacation at 
Warner Hot Springs. . 

An electric bakery has been opened in 
Seattle by S. G. Naylor. 

Governor Stevens, of California, has 
approved the new bakery law recently 
passed by the legislature, and it is now 
in effect. It establishes bread weight at 
1 Ib, 1% Ibs and multiples thereof; 
adopts certain rules of sanitation, Fr. 
hibits the taking back of stale bread by 
bakers, and makes it impossible for local 
communities to adopt ordinances and ap- 
point committees to enforce blue law 
sanitary regulations in bakeshops. The 
law is considered by bakers to be a very 
good one. 

The Heusner Baking Co., Vancouver, 
Wash., has reopened its bakery, which 
was recently badly damaged by fire. 
The entire upper story has been rebuilt 
and the-lower story repaired and remod- 
eled. The dough room has been en- 
larged, and the cake department moved 
to the front of the building. The sweet 
goods department has not been reopened 
yet, and probably will not be until early 
fall. Henry Heusner is general man- 
ager. 

Henry Karkmeyer, proprietor of the 
Log Cabin bakery, Oroville, Cal., has in- 
stalled a complete automatic outfit of 
machinery in his shop built to replace 
the one which was recently destroyed 
by fire. The work was completed early 
in July and makes the new plant one of 
the most modern and up to date bakeries 
in northern California. 

The Butter Krust bakery, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is putting out a special line 
of boxed cakes and coffee cakes. 

Loyd C. Mitchell, proprietor of the 
Ogden (Utah) Baking Co., reports hav- 
ing overhauled and painted both the in- 
terior and exterior of the bakery. 

John MacVeity, southern California 
agent for the Fleischmann Co., with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, has re- 
turned from a month’s vacation at his 
old home, New York City. During his 
absence Edward Fleischmann, of San 
Francisco, sales manager for the same 
concern, acted in his place. 

L, C. Mitchell, manager = yer (Utah) 
Baking Co., accompani by Mrs. 
Mitchell and little daughter, made a two 
weeks’ auto trip through Yellowstone 
Park and Montana the latter part of 
June. 

The plant of the Ogden Baking Co. 
has recently been painted both inside and 
out and numerous improvements made 
in the machinery and equipment.. A new 
flour handling and. storage plant has 
been installed. 

The Butter Krust bakery, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has started a cake depart- 
ment in a 35x45-foot addition recently 
built. An extensive advertising campaign 
is in progress, and the new department is 
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showing results. The entire yard in 
front of the bakery, extending over 150 
yards to East Fourth Street, has been 
turned into a park, set to grass and 
shrubbery, with gravel and cement walks. 
This is a new idea in the baking business 
in the West. M. Martinov is manager. 

C. Nelson, of Nelson & Erickson, has 
bought the interest of Karl Erickson, 
and will continue the business as sole 
owner of the bakery at Uplands, Cal. 

The Wagoner home bakery, Twin Falls. 
Idaho, is remodeling the interior of. its 
plant and making several improvements 
in the arrangement of the baking room. 

Charles Heintz, San Pedro, Cal., has 
sold his bakery to Mike Malosky and 
John Pettri. Mr. Malosky recently came 
from the East, where he worked in many 
of the larger plants. 

The Faultless bakery, Redlands, Cal., 
has installed a new divider. 

Karl Erickson has purchased the equip- 
ment, stock and good-will of the Hub 
City bakery, Colton, Cal., from J. H. 
Andrews. Mr. Erickson was formerly 
foreman of the Heintz bakery, San 
Pedro. 

The French bakery, 660 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, Cal., has been sold to 
J. H. Andrews, who formerly owned the 
Hub City bakery, Colton. J. A. Zim- 
merman, the former proprietor, has 
moved to Los Angeles, but his son will 
remain as foreman of the bakery. 


NEW YORK STATE ITEMS 


Campaign for 5¢ Loaf—Clean-Up in Brook- 
lyn—Quality Bread Advertised in Syra- 
cuse—Bakers Plan for Convention 

New York, N. Y., July 21.—The execu- 
tive board of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers has taken up 
the question of posting the weight of 








‘bread in retail bakery stores, acting upon 


the suggestions of Mrs. Louise Reed 
Welzmiller, of the department of mar- 
kets, New York, and representatives of 
various housewives’ and women’s civic 
leagues. The feeling that the buyer of a 
loaf of bread should know what he is 
getting is prevalent today, and the idea 
exists among most civic bodies that the 
only way bakers can be forced to agree 
with this tendency is by way of a stand- 
ard loaf of a full pound. The daily 
waste of bread in a great city like New 
York is immense, and would be corre- 
spondingly greater with a larger loaf. 
With a view of holding off the standard 
loaf of a full pound, representatives of 
the New York State Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers promised the members of the 
conference to pass a resolution calling 
upon every member to state publicly on 
a poster in his bakeshop the weight of 
the various loaves he sells.. It seems to 
be the intention of the organization to 
ask the legislature of New York to pass 
a bill which will make such action uni- 
form throughout the state. 


NICKEL LOAF 

A lively campaign for the introduction 
of a 5c loaf of bread has been started by 
the Housewives’ League of the Bronx. 
Members of the association are visiting 
bakers in the northern part of Manhat- 
tan urging them to go back to the pre- 
war nickel loaf. George Beale, secre- 
tary of the league, says that all bakers 
will be asked to co-operate in a general 
lowering of bread prices. 

“The present price of 714 or 8c charged 
for a loaf weighing 12 or 14 oz is beyond 
reason,” Mr. Beale declared, after visit- 
ing a number of bakers in the Melrose 
district. The society is organizing va- 
rious meetings, and is determined to fight 
the issue as strongly as possible. The 
campaign was opened with a parade of 
decorated automobiles through the streets 
of the borough, and several outdoor 
meetings. 


SYRACUSE BAKERS FOR QUALITY BREAD 


The master bakers of Syracuse have 
started an extensive campaign to adver- 
tise quality bread to the public, telling 
why the people should buy their daily 
bread in the bakeries, a urging the 
housewife to get away from the drudgery 
of making her own bread. 


CLEAN-UP IN BROOKLYN 


Officials of the health department, po- 
lice officials and a special committee of 
the Flatbush Chamber of Commerce have 
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been co-operating in the last few weeks 
to clean > the “borough of churches,” 
and also to regulate the eeeere nang 
of stores. A number of food shop pro- 
prietors were fined from $20 to $25 for 
unsanitary conditions and for having 
goods exposed without proper covering. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. CUTS PRICES 

In line with a previously declared nor- 
malcy policy, the National Biscuit Co., 
New York, has announced a sweeping 
cut in the wholesale prices of its entire 
line of products, both in package and 
bulk form. The reduction, which is the 
fourth this year, follows the recent drop 
in prices of raw materials, 


CHARITABLE BAKERS 


The city of Buffalo is especially proud 
of five bakers who are sending bread to 
the municipal industrial aid bureau for 
free distribution to the poor, the unem- 
ployed, and the needy. Letters of thanks 
have been sent to the Gerhard Glueck 
Baking Co., Egloff Bakery, Inc., Frank 
L. Hall Co., General Baking Co., and 
L. W. McEwen. 

The St. Johns Hospital, Long Island 
City, announces that the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. will supply the hospital 
during the whole summer with ice, sav- 
ing the hospital thousands of dollars. 
The Loose-Wiles bakery is equipped with 
one of the largest and most up-to-date 
refrigerating plants in New York. 


DEATH CLAIMS PROMINENT BAKERS 


One of the best-known bakers of west- 
ern New York, Balthaser Speidel, recent- 
ly died in Buffalo. He was born in Ger- 
many in 1847, and came as a child to the 
United States. When 25 years old, he 
established a bakeshop at 639 Michigan 
Avenue, now operated by his sons, 
Charles and William. Mr, Speidel was 
the first baker to introduce Vienna bread 
in this section of the country, and also 
was known as an expert on pumper- 
nickel. 

A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York, 
announces the death of its president and 
founder, August Goodman, He was 
born in Germany, and came to this coun- 
try about 65 years ago. Mr. Goodman 
first established a small bakery on Ave- 
nue A, New York, where he made a spe- 
cialty of matzoth for the Jewish holiday 
trade. From this small beginning the 
huge baking plant of A. Goodman & 
Sons, Inc., was built. The firm is known 
as a manufacturer of noodles, macaroni, 
and zwieback. 


BAKERS STRIKE CALLED OFF 


The strike of Hebrew bakers in 
Rochester has been called off. The boss 
bakers recognized the union, and both 
parties agreed to a 10 per cent reduction 
in wages. The strike was begun when 
the bosses refused to recognize the union 
and demanded a reduction of $20 a week 
in wages. 


STATE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


A special committee of the New York 
State Association of Master Bakers is 
busy making arrangements for the an- 
nual convention, which will be held Oct. 
17-19 at Buffalo. Among other matters, 
the co-operative advertising plan for the 
quality loaf of bread will be discussed. 
The committee expects a large attend- 
ance, 

NOTES 

James L, Whitford has bought the 
Cooley bakery, Bath. 

The Addison sunlight bakery, Addi- 
son, has been reopened. 

The Park pastry shop soon will open 
at 4402 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Frank S, Walters has purchased the 
bakery of E. J. Lenhardt, Old Forge. 
_The Cazenovia bakery is adding con- 
siderable new equipment to its plant. 

M. Revelas, pps aenry has opened the 
New Blue Bird Shoppe, bakery and res- 
taurant. 

The Central bakery and lunch will 
open at 127 Columbus Avenue, New 
York, soon. 

_W. H. Hale has succeeded J. Fitzpat- 
rick, baker, 116 South Main Street, 
Gloversville. - 

Tischer & Schulze have opened a bak- 
ery and lunchroom at 1617 Myrtle Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

A bakery and restaurant will be 
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opened at Fourth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, New York. 

The Greenwich Pastry Co., Long Island 
City, is rapidly finishing work on its 
Hancock Street bakery. 

A new baking enterprise, the’ French 
pastry shop, is to be opened at 2065 
Eighth Avenue, New York. 

The Louvre, bakery, pastry and con- 
fectionery, will open a branch at 1413 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The French Pastry Shop, 141 Main 
Street, Tarrytown, is undergoing altera- 
tions. Harry State is the proprietor. 

Frank A. Van Gordon, of Horseheads, 
and Daniel C. Shirey, of Birdsboro, Pa., 
have formed the Horseheads Baking Co. 

The Uneeda bakery, New York, has 
been incorporated, by J. and P. Kruger 
and D. Kaplan, with $18,000 capital 
stock. 

Andrew, Inc., New York, conducting 
bakeries at 216 Eighth Avenue and 3161 
Broadway, has assigned to Benedict S. 
Vitale. 

The S. and W. French Pastry Shop, 
New York, has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock, by M. and S. F. 
Wolfson. 

The White House bakery has been in- 
corporated at Syracuse by H. W. Vischer 
and M. K. Brewster, with a capitalization 
of $40,000. 

John G. Warwick will open a bakery at 
1189 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, in the near 
future. He was formerly a baker at 581 
Fulton Street. 

Alfred Andrews, Batavia, will open a 
bakery at 68 Main Street, to be operated 
in connection with his present store at 
115 State Street. 

The De Martini Macaroni Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated, with $150,000 capital 
stock, by Raphael and Augusta Costa, 
and Louis De Martini. 

Rukatowitz, Inc., Brooklyn, a baking 
concern, has been incorporated, with 
$8,000 capital stock, by Harry Rukato- 
witz, Sarah Blumsack, and Henry Rice. 

The Falcom Lunch Corporation, New 
York, to conduct a restaurant and bak- 
ery, has been incorporated, with $15,000 
capital stock, by Joseph Werner, A. Bail- 
iff, and A. Bloom. 

Adolph Grossman, Hudson, is making 
extensive alterations and additions in a 
building at North Fifth and Diamond 
streets, where he will move his bakery 
upon completion of the work. 


The Rothenberg Cruller Bakery, Inc., 
New York, with $10,000 capital, has been 
incorporated by Joseph Rachael and 
Harry Rothenberg, 1486 First Avenue, 
New York, to do a general baking busi- 
ness. 

A committee of Welland business men 
is planning to start a co-operative bak- 
ery. Those backing the movement say 
they will retail a 114-lb loaf of bread for 
8c, and other baked goods at proportion- 
ate prices. 

George F, Lampe, 19 Caroline Street, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has purchased 
property at Caroline and Putnam streets, 
including a two-story brick building and 
a frame building, which he will convert 
into a bakery. 

McLeod’s French bakery has opened a 
large store at West Chippewa and Frank- 
lin streets, Buffalo, in the heart of the 
downtown retail shopping district. It 
has a frontage of 60 feet, and will fea- 
ture French pastries. 

The Ambassador Bakery and Lunch, 
Inc., has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by Joseph Lindenthal, Max 
Heller, and Fanny Heller, all of 556 
West One Hundred and Eighty-first 
Street, New York City. 

The Palm Tree Bakery and Dairy Res- 
taurant, Inc., New York, has been incor- 
porated as a general baking business. The 
capital stock is $25,000, and the incor- 
porators are David and Gussie Klein- 
rock and Morris Rosenstein. 

Muller’s, Inc., John O. Muller proprie- 
tor, Albany, has opened a branch store 
at 97 South Pearl Street, having taken 
over the McElveney bakery. e new 
store will carry a full line of delicates- 
sen, French pastries and baked goods. 

The Hall Baking Co. will build a 
$60,000 addition to its plant at 3281 
Fulton Street, Buffalo... When com- 


leted this will be one of the most ef- 
cient wholesale establishments in the 
state. It manufactures the well-known 
Hallpryd bread. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 


BALTIMORE BAKERY NEWS 


Business Very Quiet—Usual Loss During 
Summer Months—Bakers Advertising 
More—Flour Buying Draggy 


Bautimore, Mp., July 21.—Bakers find 
little that indicates any particular im- 
provement in business. The summer 
months naturally show a loss in trade, 
and this year the dropping off is not 
felt as much as usual, as conditions have 
not been bright for some time. The ad- 
vance in flour after bread prices were 
reduced has kept profit margins down, 
and slow trade, in addition, has created 
general complaint. 

Bakers are heavy advertisers in the 
local papers as a result of the rivalry for 
business, and are calling attention to 
the increased loaves in quarter and half 
page spaces. 

The labor situation is unchanged since 
the big plants declared for the open 
shop. There will be no trouble as far as 
Baltimore bakers are concerned, as they 
expect to maintain the standard wages 
of $30@35 per week, rather than risk 
long negotiations, which are disturbing 
to trade. 

Flour buyers are working on the prin- 
ciple that wheat prices will not advance 
to any extent, and that there is little if 
anything to be made and considerable to 
be saved by buying flour as they want 
it. Small bakers buy one to two weeks’ 
supply at a time, while the big bakers 
take in four to six weeks’. 

Stocks of old flour in the hands of bak- 
ers are so light that there is to be little 
blending of old with new, and in the 
near future they will be forced to use 
new flours entirely, which may not be 
satisfactory. Mill agents say they expect 
to get 50c@$1 bbl more for the old 
than the new from now on. ‘There 
is not enough old, however, to permit of 
much business, although millers say that 
it will be economical for large consumers 
to pay the difference. 








NOTES 

The American pie bakery, 932 North 
Central Avenue, has added another oven. 

W. J. Jureit, 151 South Bouldin Street, 
has installed additional machinery and 
another oven. 

The Columbia Baking Co., 781 Colum- 
bia Avenue, is now owned and operated 
by A. Ardavonis, 406 North Paca Street. 

The Hartford Pie Co., 1304 Hartford 
Avenue, has leased the building at 111 
South Wolf Street, and after alterations 
will move to that location. 

A large delegation of Bultimore bak- 
ers and supply men will go to the meet- 
ing of the Progressive Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Hamilton Hotel, 
Hagerstown, on Aug. 2. 


J. Harry Wootawoe. 





WAX PAPER AND ITS USES 


The waxed paper industry is a de- 
partment of the paper industry with a 
surprisingly wide market for its prod- 
ucts and an amazing variety of uses, 
Big capital is invested in the factories 
producing it. 

Confectionery of all kinds provides a 
good market for waxed paper, but its 
use as a wrapping paper for bread is 
probably the most important. The bak- 
ing industry is continually expanding the 
use of waxed paper to keep its products 
fresh, clean and free from contact with 
dust. Wrapping of bread is a simple 
process done mechanically at a small 
cost, and has resulted in such an im- 
provement in the quality and appearance 
of the baker’s product that the housewife 
is turning more to the bread factory for 
her bread. The waxed paper has sold 
itself permanently to the baker, and its 
use has been extended to cakes, pie, 
cookies and doughnuts. 

A surprising range of uses is shown by 
reference to the sales of this product. 
The confectioner uses waxed paper for 
box liners, to divide layers of candy in 
boxed form, and at the soda fountain 
drinks are served in waxed paper cups. 
Crackers and cookies put in package form 
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call for big quantities of this paper, and 
breakfast food companies form another 
extensive market. In the soap industry 
the waxed wrapper is almost universal, 
while butter and cheese wrappers pro- 
vide a market for the manufacturers in 
the dairy trade. The use of waxed paper 
goes beyond the food field. When the 
soldier started oversea he was equipped 
with a safety razor, the blades of which 
were wrapped in waxed paper to keep 
out rust. Pocket knives, fishing tackle, 
guns and ammunition all call for waxed 
paper wrappers to keep the moisture 
from the polished metal. Spark plugs 
for gas engines and containers for type- 
writer parts offer a field for the maker 
of this particular type of paper. 

A use not commonly known is the 
wrapping of furniture for shipment to 
foreign countries, particularly to warm 
climates. The waxed paper serves here, 
as elsewhere, to keep moisture from at- 
tacking the merchandise. 

No one has been able to definitely de- 
termine when the first waxed paper was 
made, for its origin seems to be clouded 
in uncertainty, but the first machine for 
making this paper was installed in 1877. 

It is an education and an inspiration 
to follow the evolution of a bale of rags, 
torn and discarded, to a beautiful stack 
of writing paper, parchment or waxed 
paper. Huge bales are placed in ma- 
chines which extract from them every 
particle of dust and dirt. These rags are 
carefully sorted before cooking in giant 
receptacles of many tons capacity, where 
the rags are thoroughly sterilized. From 
here they are transferred to huge vats 
containing chemicals and cleanser, and 
there they are thireshed until all signs of 
the textile nature of the material are 
destroyed. 

The process is continuous from cooker 
to beater, and now the pulp or stuff is of 
sufficient consistency to absorb and carry 
water necessary to felt them together on 
the wire cloth of the paper machine. 
Every class of fiber demands its own 
special treatment, but this treatment has 
to be modified and varied in each case 
to suit the qualities and substances of 
the papers to be made from it. This 
pulp preparation is one of the most im- 
portant and delicate operations in paper 
making, and requires experience, skill 
and careful manipulation. 

The paper making machine takes soft, 
loosely formed pulp and carries it on a 
wire cloth, going through various proc- 
esses until it comes to a series of steam- 
heated drying cylinders, emerging even- 
tually as a web of paper. Thousands of 
tons of fiber pulp also are used in the, 
making of waxed products. Water plays 
a large part in the making. 

There are three grades of waxed pa- 
per, varying according to weights, qual- 
ity and the like. In the so-called dry 
wax process, there is a roller partially 
submerged in the wax, and the paper to 
be treated passes over this roller, tak- 
ing up a thin film of wax on one side. 
Another process involves the submersion 
of one side of the paper in the wax, the 
paper being so passed over a roller that 
one side is kept from the bath. In the 
third the paper passes through the bath 
and both sides are treated. All printing 
of waxed paper is done before the wax- 
ing process is begun. 

A small bakery in Boston was the first 
concern to wrap bread in waxed paper, 
in 1888. The wrapping of bread in print- 
ed wrappers began about 1906; since 
1914 it has increased by leaps and 
bounds, and now exceeds $20,000,000 an- 
nually. 





RECONDITIONING SHIPS 


Rapid progress is being made on the 
work ordered by the United States Ship- 
ping Board in reconditioning the George 
Washington and the America, which will 
be placed on the transatlantic passenger 
service this summer under the flag of 
the United States Mail Steamship Co. 
The refitting represents an expense of 
more than $2,000,000. The Porto Rico, 
formerly the ex-German passenger 
steamer Prinz Joachim, is also having 
rather extensive repairs made. The 
Porto Rico has been advertised for sale, 
together with the Mercury, Nansemond, 
Otsego, Arapahoe and Tonawanda, all 
ex-German steamers. At the present 
time there are more than 730 Shipping 
Board steel ships tied up. 
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BREAD MAKING IN PARAGUAY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Primitive Methods Still in Use Among Indians—Mortar for Grinding Corn, 
Mud Oven for Baking 


Methods of milling and baking that 
date back to Abraham are still used by 
the Paraguayan Indian, who is a sorry 
representative at the present day of the 
glories of South America’s ancient civili- 
zation. 

As shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the Indian woman prepares her 
flour in a hardwood mortar differing only 
in material and design from the imple- 
ment that was used in the dawn of his- 
tory. ‘The other picture reveals a mud 
oven of the most primitive design. 

Corn is the principal cereal grown by 
the Paraguayan Indians and, save for 
an occasional indulgence in the luxury 
of imported wheat flour, is the sole bread 
making staple. The descendant of the 
Inca is nowhere noted for energetic 
tilling of the soil, and agriculture is 
confined to gardening. Suitable soil is 
none too plentiful, and the Indian farm- 
er is obliged to walk long distances to his 
scattered garden plots. 

The principal crops, in addition to 
corn, are pumpkins, sweet potatoes, to- 
bacco and mandioca. The last is a 
starchy root, which forms the staple food 
of the Paraguayans. It is eaten boiled 
or roasted, or is ground into flour for 
making cakes. 

There is little in either the climate, the 
soil or the natural conditions of his home 
in Paraguay to encourage the Indian to 
greater agricultural activity. The ex- 
tremes of drouth and flood are detrimen- 
tal to large crops, and in the event of a 
good yield the birds, ants, locusts and 
rats often turn to with unwonted vigor 
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and destroy everything. This sort of dis- 
couragement, combined with the Indian’s 
natural disinclination to labor and his 
excessive use of the narcotic coco leaf, 
do not result happily in the development 
of agriculture. 

The only garden implement employed 
is a native hoe, resembling in shape a 
small paddle, with a sharp-pointed blade 
not more than three inches wide. It is 
made of very hard wood, similar to that 
used in the grinding mortar, and is of 
varying strength. ‘ 

All Paraguay, of course, is not to be 
judged by the condition of the Indian, 
whose home is largely in the Grand 
Chaco, a wilderness of jungle and sandy 
wastes stretching westward from the 
Paraguay River to Bolivia, and south- 
ward into Argentina. East of the Para- 
guay River there are vast fertile fields 
and a population versed in modern civili- 
zation. 

“The countries lying on the opposite 
banks of the great River Paraguay,” 
writes W. Barbrooke Grubb, one of the 
best-known authorities on Paraguay, 
“present a contrast which it would be 
difficult to equal anywhere in the world. 
At night on the Chaco bank may be 
seen the half-naked forms of Indians as 
they move to and fro in the flickering 
light of their camp fires which but dimly 
illuminate their rude shelters, standing 
in a clearing in the dark forest which 
forms a background. The painted faces 
and plumed heads of these savages en- 
hance the weirdness of the scene. 

“The sounds which greet the ear are 
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A Home Bakery in the Grand Chaco Region of Paraguay 


equally barbarous. A low, droning chant 
may be heard, accompanied by the rattle 
of gourds, and broken only too often 
by a shrill cry of pain when a child, per- 
haps, has been cruelly murdered, and 
the women’s voices are raised in lamen- 
tation. Yet from this bank at the same 
moment may be plainly heard the loud 
shriek of a large Brazilian passenger 
steamer as she nears the port of a Para- 
guayan town just across the river, with 
the bright rays of her electric lights 
streaming from her saloons and decks, 
and the twinkling lights of the town dot- 
ted along the opposite bank easily dis- 
tinguishable in the distance. 

“For hundreds of miles to the west, 
reaching to Bolivia, to the north as far 
as Brazil, and southward to the settled 
provinces of the Argentine Republic, 
there stretches a vast region almost whol- 
ly given over to barbarism. As it was 
when Juan de Solis sailed up the River 
Plate four centuries ago, so it was when 
I first entered the land of this unknown 
people. Daily there are enacted, in this 
hidden land of the Chaco, atrocities 
which are seldom brought to the knowl- 
edge of those who are near neighbors. 

“On thé eastern bank of the River 
Paraguay we find large modern cities 
with a civilization, in many cases, far in 
advance of some of our European towns. 
It is strange indeed that, with only a 
few miles dividing them, you see on the 
one bank primitive man as he was cen- 
turies ago, and on the other the highly 
cultivated European, each equally ig- 
norant of the life of the other. 

“But the contrast between civilization 
and barbarism is not the only one that 
presents itself. The two sides of the 
river are physically quite as different. 
On the west lies an almost dead level 
plain, covering an area some 200,000 
square miles in extent, while on the east 
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hilly and undulating country predomi- 
nates. The great western plain is of 
quite a different geological formation 
from that of the eastern lands, consist- 
ing of alluvial mud swept down in past 
ages from the foothills of the Andes. 
Not a pebble or stone can be found, and 
it is often in floodtime almost converted 
into a great shallow lake; whereas the 
eastern region is in most parts an inter- 
esting country, with hill and dale and 
clear running streams.” 

Explorations of the Grand Chaco have 
never been completed, and to a consid- 
erable extent its inhabitants are still an 
unknown people. Politically the Chaco is 
under the domination of the republics of 
Argentina, Paraguay and Bolivia, but 
with the exception of a fringe of settle- 
ments near the boundaries, the interior is 
entirely in the hands of Indians. There 
are eight principal tribes. The total 
population is estimated at 135,000, but it 
is impossible to speak with accuracy, ow- 
ing to their nomadic habits and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining anything like a 
census. Carrott K. MicHENeR. 


BAKING IN GERMANY 


Bread Cards Still in Use—Low Grade Flours, 
Substitutes and Labor Troubles Make 
Life Miserable for Bakers 


Conditions surrounding the baking 
trade in central Europe are anything but 
encouraging, according to Oscar J. Vogl, 
general manager of the Falk American 
Potato Flour Corporation, who visited 
that country last year. 

Speaking before the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry at its 
annual convention in Scranton last month, 
Mr. Vogl said: “As you possibly know, 
bread cards are still in vogue in Germany 
and Austria. Every baker is limited to 
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a fixed amount of raw material, which is 
proportioned out according to the size of 
his shop, but never dealt out in suf- 
ficient quantities to keep any bakery in 
full operation. One hundred per cent of 
the materials allowed are sold through 
government subsidization at a loss to 
these countries. The lowest grade wheat 
flour is used, to which must be added 
anywhere from 20 to 40 per cent sub- 
stitutes, also of the very lowest grade, 
often really unfit for human consump- 
tion. 

“Naturally, these irksome restrictions 
tempt many bakers to secure good flour 
through smugglers. Today over 60 per 
cent of the bakers in Germany are being 
accused of law violations. The truth of 
the case is that, without resorting to such 
methods of securing good flour, they 
could not exist. 

“The help condition is equally bad. A 
baker has not the privilege to discharge 
whom he pleases. His shop rules are 
laid down by labor councils, and the 
wage scale is likewise regulated by the 
labor party. To be a baker under such 
conditions is therefore no pleasure. Still 
we can learn much from these master 
bakers who carry on with a determina- 
tion to win. 

“When it comes to organization and ¢o- 
operation, no matter what our feelings 
may be toward Germany, we must glance 
admiringly at her record. 

“In the United States we have approxi- 
mately 33,000 master bakers, of which 
barely 5,000 are organized. Germany and 
Austria have less than 40,000 master 
bakers, of which 30,000 are thoroughly 
organized, so well in fact that, under tlte 
direction of their secretary, Ernest 
Goettsch, they have become an impor- 
tant political factor.” 





PEANUT OIL EXTRACTION IN CHINA 


The extraction of oil from seeds by 
pressure in China, says the Trans-Pacific 
Magazine, is an industry with a past re- 
markable chiefly because of its long 
duration. Like many other things 
Chinese, it brings into the present, mod- 
ern period a process and method of work 
which Europeans would class as of the 
Middle Ages. For centuries, crude na- 
tive types of oil presses have survived 
with little change. Here and there, 
large steam driven presses imported from 
the West have displaced the ancient type 
of press, but the latter has undergone no 
evolution or adaptation of sufficient im- 
portance to insure its survival. 

A last generation of these. mills, how- 
ever, is still to be found scattered 
throughout the nut-producing regions, 
chiefly about Tawenkow, Shantung. Here, 
the oil is extracted and placed in water- 
proof baskets each holding up to 160 
lbs, for shipment to Tawenkow. A num- 
ber of Japanese concerns have attempted 
to introduce large modern mills, the 
Towa Oil Co. having conducted experi- 
ments with new methods. It now has 
mills at Chingpie, Kiachow (Tsingtao), 
Kalchang and Newchwang, but a large 
part of the work consists in the re- 
fining—by boiling and screening—of oil 
which its agents have purchased in scat- 
tered localities at about $1.50 Mexican 
per 133 Ibs. 

Oil may be extracted from nuts with 
or without the inner skin or husk. Oil 
from the unskinned nuts is slightly dark- 
er in color, giving it something of a 
crude look as compared to the clear ap- 
pearance of oil from skinned nuts. The 
distinction, however, is unimportant, 
since mixing and refining bring all to 
a uniform standard. ‘ Low grade nuts, 
those with small kernels and white inter- 
nal peels, yield oil of a yellowish color 
which cannot be utilized for export, ex- 
cept to a small extent. Such nuts usual- 
ly are of the variety known as “Peihwo” 
or northern, produced north of the Yel- 
low River. Grades showing more than 
42 kernels to the ounce are used almost 
exclusively for oil. 

The usual ‘procedure is to crush the 
nuts by means of a stone mortar. They 
are then run over a sifter, and the “dust” 
is steamed or boiled for five minutes, 
after which several bags of the ma- 
terial are stacked, one above the other, 
with an iron or strong wooden plate be- 
tween. The whole is placed in a press, 
operated by means of a long wooden arm 
or lever. A surprisingly large percentage 
of the available oil is recovered by these 
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Corn Grinding in a Wooden Mortar, Among the Grand Chaco Indians, Paraguay 


methods, some of the best almost equal- 
ing the work of power presses. When 
reduced to averages, however, the hand 
press falls behind the steam press. 
From 34 to 37 per cent is the usual 
result with shelled nuts and from 17 to 
24 per cent from unshelled nuts. One 
mill handles six to seven tons of un- 
shelled nuts per day. During busy sea- 
sons unshelled nuts are frequently 
crushed, but in slack times it becomes 


‘more profitable to shell them. This op- 


eration is performed by hand, usually by 
girls working for a few cents a day. 

Of the modern peanut oil mills, that of 
the Nam Chau Oil Co., of Hongkong, is 
typical, The factory cost $300,000 Mexi- 
can, of which $170,000 represent ma- 
chinery and tools, and the balance land 
and buildings. Most of the machinery is 
of Swedish make, including two oil 
tanks with a capacity of 1,000 piculs 
(66.67 short tons) each. The factory has 
a maximum capacity of 40,000 lbs of oil 
daily, and secures an average of 45 per 
cent of oil from the nuts crushed. 

Its principal problem has been found 
to lie in the seasonal nature of the pea- 
nut trade, which at certain times has no 
surplus to offer. The factory, therefore, 
finds it necessary to use from $250,000 


to $450,000 for putting in a supply of 
nuts which are to be had in the open 
market only during the spring season 
(March, April, May) and the autumn 
season (September, October and Novem- 
ber). A modern Japanese mill at Tsing- 
tao obtains from 38 to 42 per cent of oil 
from shelled and about 25 per cent of oil 
from unshelled nuts. 

The number of establishments produc- 
ing peanut oil in Chihli province was 
about 2,500 in 1916, although many of 
these alternated between peanut and 
sesame oil extraction. 





DOUGHNUT MACHINE 

The Subway automatic doughnut ma- 
chine, perfected by J. D. Kilgore, Day- 
ton, Ohio, makes possible the baking of 
240 dozen doughnuts an hour. It pro- 
duces a complete doughnut, from the 
cutting to the finished product, and is 
operated by one man. 

The machine has a thermostatic con- 
trol that prevents burning, and over- 
cooking is precluded by the automatic 
action of the machine on the carrier. 
Each doughnut is cut out accurately by 
a special cutter, and all pass through the 
fat or oil at the same speed, thence to 
a tray. Arranged as it is, the machine 


will do the work of three men with hand 
machines. 

Mr. Kilgore has been in the milling 
and bakery business all his life. He 
came to Dayton 13 years ago and was 
in charge of the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s 
office there. He has been in the bakery 
equipment business for several years, 
and now has on the market a revolving 
oven. Charles E. Harris, Columbus, 
Ohio. invented the original doughnut 
machine from which the Subway was de- 
veloped. 

FEDERAL DEFERS DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Federal 
System of Bakeries of America, Inc., 
Davenport, Iowa, at a meeting on June 
21 decided to defer payment of the 
sixth quarterly dividend on the preferred 
stock of the company. This action was 
taken in order to conserve the cash re- 
sources of the company until such time 
as business conditions are _ relieved, 
which it hopes will be at an early date. 





The District of Columbia commission- 
ers have been asked to consider the price 
of bread in resolutions adopted by the 
Kalorama Citizens’ Association, which 
stated that it remains unduly high, de- 
spite the decline in price of wheat. 
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ADULTERATION OF FOOD PRODUCTS 





Problems That Confronted the Consumer in London One Hundred Years 
Ago—Pipe Clay in Bread 


The writer’s latest acquisition in the 
line of old books is an interesting little 
volume printed in 1820 and constituting, 
as shown by its time-stained title page, “a 
treatise of adulterations of f se i 
exhibiting the fraudulent sophistications 
of b beer, wine, spirituous liquors, 
tea, coffee, cream, confectionery, vine- 
gar, mustard, pepper, cheese, olive oil, 
pickles, and other articles employed in 
domestic economy; and methods of de- 
tecting them.” The author is Fredrick 
Accum, accumulator of the data pre- 
sented by the book. His credibility is 
enhanced by the circumstance that he 
was “operative chemist, and member of 
the principal academies and societies of 
arts and sciences in Europe.” 

Judging from the fact that a very 
large part of the treatise is devoted to 
exposure of wickedness in the produc- 
tion of beer, wine, brandy, gin and rum, 
we infer that, while the adulteration of 
bread was regarded by Mr. Accum with 
“regret and disgust,” the “sophistication” 
of intoxicating — was nothing less 
than diabolical. ow shocked must be 
the author if, reincarnated, he wit- 
nesses the Eighteenth Amendment’s 
legalization of the substitution of soda 
pop for beer, rum and other like articles 
once “employed in domestic economy.” 

Writing in London in 1820, and making 
preliminary observations, Mr. Accum 
says: 
cof all the frauds practiced by mer- 
cenary dealers, there is none more rep- 
rehensible, and at the same time more 
prevalent, than the * Sapte of the 
various articles of food... . 

“It is not less lamentable that the ex- 
tensive application of chemistry to the 
useful purposes of life should have been 
perverted into an auxiliary to this ne- 
farious traffic. But, happily for the 
science, it may, without difficulty, be con- 
verted into a means of detecting the 
abuse; to effect which, very little chemi- 
cal skill is required, and the course to 
be performed forms the object of the 
following pages. 

“The baker asserts that he does not 
put alum into bread; but he is well aware 
that, in purchasing a certain quantity of 
flour, he must take a sack of sharp 
whites (a term given to flour contami- 
nated with a quantity of alum), without 
which it would be impossible for him to 
produce light, white, and porous bread, 
from a half-spoiled material. 

“The wholesale meal man frequently 

purchases. this spurious commodity 
(which forms a separate branch of busi- 
ness in the hands of certain individuals) 
in order to enable himself to sell his de- 
cayed and half-spoiled flour. 
“ “Other individuals furnish the baker 
with alumi mixed up with salt, under the 
obscure denomination of ‘stuff. There 
are wholesale manufacturing chemists 
whose sole business is to crystallize alum 
in such form as will adapt this salt to 
the purpose of being mixed in a crystal- 
line state with the crystals of common 
salt, to disguise the character of the 
compound. f 
is composed of one part of alum, in 
minute crystals, and three of common 
salt. In many other trades a similar 
mode of proceeding prevails. Potatoes 
are soaked in water to augment their 
weight.” 

The “adulteration of bread,” furnish- 
ing the text for one of the chapters of 
the book, is said by the author to have 
constituted “one of the sophistications of 
the articles of food most commonly prac- 
ticed in this metropolis, where the good- 
ness of bread is estimated entirely by its 
whiteness.” . . . 

“It is therefore usual to add a certain 
quantity of alum to the dough,” the chap- 
ter adds. “This improves the look of 
the bread very much, and renders it 
whiter and firmer. Good, white, and 
porous bread may certainly be manufac- 
tured from wheaten flour alone; 
but to produce the degree of whiteness 
rende Sublapenestle ar the caprice of 
the consumers in London, it is necessary 

unless the very best flour is employed) 
that the dough should be bleached; and 


The mixture called ‘stuff 


no substance has hitherto been found 
to answer this purpose better than 
alum... . 

“If the alum be omitted, the bread has 
a slight yellowish gray hue—as may be 
seen in the instance of what is called 
home made bread, of private families. 
Such bread remains longer moist than 
bread made with alum; yet it is not so 
light, and full of eyes, or porous, and it 
has also a different taste. 

“The quantity of alum requisite to 
produce the required whiteness and por- 
osity depends entirely upon the genuine- 
ness of the flour and the quality of the 

rain from which the flour is obtained. 

meal man makes different sorts of 
flour from the same kind of grain. The 
best flour is mostly used by the biscuit 
bakers and pastry cooks, and the inferior 
sorts in the making of bread. The bak- 
ers’ flour is very often made of the worst 
kinds of damaged foreign wheat, and 
other cereal grains mixed with them in 
grinding the wheat into flour. In this 
capital no fewer than six distinct kinds 
of wheaten flour are brought into mar- 
ket. They are called fine flour, seconds, 
middlings, fine middlings, coarse mid- 
dlings, and twenty-penny flour. Com- 
mon garden beans and peas are also fre- 
} 1d ground into the London bread 

our. 

“I have been assured by several bakers, 
on whose testimony I can rely, that the 
small profit attached to the bakers’ trade, 
and the bad quality of the flour, induce 
the generality of the London bakers to 
use alum in the making of their bread. 

“The smallest quantity of alum that 
can be employed with effect to produce 
a white, light, and porous bread from 
an inferior kind of flour; I have my own 
baker’s authority to state, is from three 
to four ounces to a sack of flour, weigh- 
ing 240 pounds. The alum is either 
mixed well in the form of powder, with 
a quantity of flour previously made into 
a liquid paste with water, and then in- 
corporated with the dough, or the alum 
is dissolved in the water employed for 
mixing up the whole quantity of the 
flour for making the dough.” 

After giving a detailed description ‘of 
the current process of making bread, 
Mr. Accum gives the following interest- 
ing information: 

“The sack of marketable flour is by 
law obliged to weigh 240 pounds, which 
is the produce of five bushels of wheat, 
and is upon an average supposed to make 
eighty quartern_ loaves of bread; conse- 
quently, sixteen of such loaves are made 
from each bushel of good wheat. It is 
admitted, however, that two or three 
loaves more than the above quantity can 
be made from the sack of flour when it 
is the genuine produce of good wheat; 
that is, in the proportion of about six- 
teen and a half loaves from each bushel 
of sound grain, and it may be presumed, 
sixteen from a bushel of medium corn. 
The expense, in London, of making the 
sack of flour into bread, and disposing 
of it, is about nine shillings.” 

It is shown that in the process of 
manufacturing a 61-lb bu of wheat into 
flour 48 lbs of bread flour were pro- 
duced, 41% Ibs of fine pollard, 4 lbs of 
coarse pollard, and 2% lbs of bran. Each 
bushel lost 2 Ibs of its weight in the mill- 
ing process. 

Returning to the subject of adultera- 
tion, reference is made to an item in an 
October, 1819, issue of the London 
Times, mentioning the conviction of a 
baker and his being fined £5 and costs 
for having in his possession a quantity 
of alum for the adulteration of bread. 

Mr. Accum notes that the theory of the 
bleaching property of alum, as manifest- 
ed in the panification of an inferior kind 
of flour, was not well understood; and 
reiterates that, without the addition of 
alum, it did not appear possible to make 
white, light and porous flour, unless the 
flour be of the very best — 

“Another substance employed by 
fraudulent bakers,” according to our 
Accum-ulated authority, was subcarbon- 
ate of ammonia. With this salt they 
realized the important consideration of 


producing light and porous bread from 
spoiled or sour flour. 

Potatoes were also largely used, we 
are told, as a cheap i nt to en- 
hance the baker’s profit. It was ad- 
mitted that this adulteration did not 
materially injure the bread, but ees 
that, even if, as contended by the bak- 
ers, the bad quality of current flour ren- 
dered the addition of potatoes advan- 
fe aang to the consumer, as well as to the 

er, the grievance remained that the 
same price was taken for “a potato loaf 
as for a loaf of genuine Hin? though it 
must cost the baker less.” 

A footnote vouches for “instances of 
convictions on record, of bakers having 
used gypsum, chalk and pipe clay in the 
manufacture of bread.” 

Referring to the use of alum, sub- 
carbonate of ammonia, etc., in the adul- 
teration of bread, he adds: 

“Such are the artifices practiced in 
the preparation of bread, and it must 
be allowed, on contrasting them with 
those sophistications practiced by manu- 
facturers of other articles of food, that 
they are comparatively unimportant. 
However, some medical men have no 
hesitation in attributing many diseases 
incidental to children to the use of eat- 
ing adulterated bread; others will not 
admit these allegations; they persuade 
themselves that the small quantity of 
alum added to the bread (perhaps upon 
the aver of eight to ten grains to a 
quartern loaf) is absolutely harmless. 

“Mr. Edmund Davy, professor of 
chemistry at the Cork Institution, has 
communicated the following important 
facts to the public concerning the manu- 
facture of bread: 

“*The carbonate of magnesia of the 
shops, when well mixed with flour, in 
the proportion of from 20 to 40 grains 
to a pound of flour, materially improves 
it for the purpose of making bread. 

“Loaves made with the addition of 
carbonate of magnesia rise well in the 
oven, and after being baked, the bread is 
light and spongy, has a good taste, and 
keeps well. In cases when the new flour 
is of an indifferent quality, from 20 to 
30 grains of carbonate of magnesia to a 
pound of the flour will considerably im- 
prove the bread. When the flour is of 
the worst quality, 40 grains to a pound 
of flour seem necessary to produce the 
same effect.’ 

“Mr. Davy made a great number of 
comparative experiments with other sub- 
stances, mixed in different proportions 
with new bread flour. The fixed alkalies, 
both in their pure and carbonated state, 
when used in small quantity, to a certain 
extent were found to improve the bread 
made from new flour; but no substance 
was so efficacious in this respect as car- 
bonate of magnesia. 

“The greater number of his experi- 
ments were performed on the worst new 
seconds flour Mr. Davy could procure. 
He also made some trials on seconds 
and firsts of different quality. In some 
cases the results were more striking and 
satisfactory than in others; but in ever 
instance the improvement of the bread, 
by carbonate of magnesia, was obvious. 

“Mr. Davy conceives that not the 
slightest danger can be apprehended 
from the use of such an innocent sub- 
stance as carbonate of magnesia in such 
small proportion as is necessary to im- 
prove the bread from new flour.” 

Then follows a description of methods 
of detecting the presence of alum in 
bread, and a conclusion of the chapter 
with the following matter under the 
head, “Easy Method of Judging of the 


Goodness of Bread-corn, and Bread-- 


flour”: 

“Millers judge of the goodness of 
bread-corn by the quantity of bran which 
the grain produces. Suc ains as are 
all full and plump, that have a bright 
and shining appearance, without any 
shriveling and shrinking in the coveri 
of the skin, are the best; for wrinkl 
grains have a greater quantity of skin, 
or bran, than such as are sound or 
plump. 

“Pastry cooks and bakers judge of the 
goodness of flour in the manner in which 
it comports itself in kneading. The best 
kind of wheaten flour, assumes, at the 
instant it is formed into paste by the 
addition of water, a very gluey, ductile, 
and elastic paste, easy to be kneaded, 
and which may be elongated, flattened, 
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and drawn in every direction, without 
breaking. - 

“For the following fact we are in- 
debted to Mr, Hatchet: ‘Grain which has 
been heated or burnt in the stack may in 
the following manner be rendered fit for 
being made into bread. The wheat must 
be put into a vessel capable of holding 
at least three times the quantity, and the 
vessel filled with boiling water; the grain 
should then be occasionally stirred, and 
the hollow, decayed grains, which float, 
may be removed. When the water has 
become cold, or in about half an hour, 
it is drawn off. Then rinse the corn with 
sold water, and, having completely 
drained it, spread it thinly on the floor 
of a kiln, and: thus thoroughly dry it, 
stirring and turning it frequently during 
this part of the process.’” 


A. L. H. Srneer. 


MACARONI CONFERENCE 


Gathering Held at Washington on July: 12— 
Topics of Interest to Trade 
Discussed 








A conference of macaroni manufac- 
turers was held at Washington, D. C., 
July 12, at the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Cereal Products Laboratories, in 
charge of Benjamin R. Jacobs, at which 
many topics of interest to the macaroni 
industry and alimentary paste manufac- 
turers were discussed. 

The statement presented to the sub- 
committee of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
on July 15, with a copy of resolutions 
and a petition signed by many promi- 
nent macaroni manufacturers, were dis- 
cussed at length. 

In the brief presented to the commit- 
tee it was shown that the cost of pro- 
ducing macaroni in Italy was $1.65 per 
100 Ibs, under present conditions of labor 
and cost of material. The tariff com- 
mission survey shows that in the East 
the cost of conversion is $3.98, as fol- 
lows: $1.26, or 32 per cent, for labor; 
$1.07, or 27 per cent, for sundries; $1.65, 
or 41 per cent, for overhead. The total 
cost, f.o.b. factory, for bulk macaroni, 
is $10.45 per 100 lbs, or $2.30 per box of 
22 Ibs. The cost of producing package 
macaroni is $14.49 per 100 lbs, but very 
little of this is imported. 

The cost in the East was taken because 
95 per cent of the imported macaroni 
enters either New York City, Boston or 
Philadelphia, and is consumed east of 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo; 60 per cent of 
the manufacturers and 75 per cent of 
domestic production are also in this ter- 
ritory. Therefore it would seem reason- 
able to compare the cost of Italian maca- 
roni with that of domestic macaroni with 
which it is to compete. The Tariff Com- 
mission has determined that the New 
York price of Italian macaroni is 3c lb 
higher than the same grade of American 
made macaroni, which gives a great ad- 
vantage to the former. The label sells 
the product. The Italian consumer pre- 
fers an Italian made product, even of in- 
ferior quality, to the domestic. In the 
survey made by the Tariff Commission 
the advantages that the Italian manufac- 
turer enjoys were stated as follows: 

Difference in quality, in the cost of 
raw material, and in the cost of manu- 
facture are the chief factors affecting 
competition of Italian with domestic pro- 
ducers. The Italian producer enjoys the 
advantage of superior raw material, more 
experience in manufacture, and an estab- 
lished reputation. - While only a rela- 
tively small part of the imported maca- 
roni is of superior quality, it brings gen- 
erally a better price than does the domes- 
tic product, because of reputation and 
the preference for the foreign product 
among Italians. 

In raw material, which constitutes ap- 
proximately one half the cost, American 
producers enjoy a considerable advan- 
tage. Against this may be set off lower 
labor costs abroad, but machine proc- 
esses predominate in the manufacture of 
the exported Italian product just as they 
do in this country, so that differences in 
labor cost are not of decisive importance. 
As much of the production in Italy is by 
wheat millers, the Italian producers are 
able to operate on a closer margin than 
Americans who manufacture only maca- 
roni. In addition, the Italian industry 
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is nationally organized and buys and sells 
collectively. 

The statement that the American manu- 
facturer enjoys an advantage in the cost 
of his raw material appears to be based 
on the difference in the price of wheat 
in Genoa and in New York, it being 
slightly higher in the Italian port. How- 
ever, there is nothing to show that this 
wheat is duty free, and as the Italian 
manufacturer is given a drawback of 70c 
per 100 lbs on all macaroni exported, it 
would seem that the advantage, if any, 
is in the other direction. However, wheat 
is not the raw material which the maca- 
roni manufacturer uses in making his 
product. Flour and semolina are the 
materials used, and there is nothing to 
show that they cost less in New York or 
Boston than in Genoa or Naples. 

Even if they did, it must be remem- 
bered that every pound of flour convert- 
ed into macaroni by an American manu- 
facturer must bring a profit to an Ameri- 
can miller, as the mill and macaroni in- 
dustries are entirely divorced in this 
country. In Italy, the importer of wheat, 
the miller of semolina, the manufacturer 
of macaroni and the exporter of maca- 
roni are all one and the same individual, 
and in order to keep these four indus- 
tries going it is easy to sacrifice profit in 
one department and make it in another. 

The granting of 34%4c lb for macaroni 
and 4c lb for noodles as a duty on im- 
ported products will not stop the im- 
portation of Italian macaroni, but it will 
yield a material increase in revenue to 
the government. It will not increase ma- 
terially the price of macaroni to the con- 
sumer, because of the large number of 
small manufacturers who count no cost, 
competition being very keen in the maca- 
roni industry in this country. 

With a duty of lic on desiccated eggs 
it was deemed advisable to bave a dif- 
ferent rate for noodles. Macaroni manu- 
facturers are large importers of desic- 
cated eggs, and the price of this product 
is largely controlled by the price of the 
imported product. Macaroni manufac- 
turers must pay this additional price for 
the desiccated eggs which they use, and 
it hardly seems fair for them to enter 
free when introduced in alimentary 
pastes, while the domestic manufacturer 
buys his product with the duty added. 

A duty of 25c bu has been placed on 
wheat and of 50c per 100 lbs on flour 
and semolina, There is no doubt that 
this import duty will raise the general 
price level of these products to the maca- 
roni manufacturer. This being the case, 
all of the so-called advantages that the 
macaroni domestic manufacturer has over 
the Italian manufacturer in the price he 
pays for his raw material disappear. 

It was recommended that paragraph 
726 in bill H.R. 7456 be amended to read 
as follows: macaroni, vermicelli and simi- 
lar alimentary pastes without eggs, 31, 
per lb; noodles and similar alimentary 
pastes with eggs, 4c per lb. 

Copies of many letters from macaroni 
clubs and prominent manufacturers to 
their congressmen and senators, with the 
replies, were read. Also the resolutions 
and petition to be presented to the ways 
and means committee of the House of 
Representatives and Congress. 

The Alimentary Paste Manufacturers’ 
Association met for the purpose of co- 
operating with the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association in adopting 
resolutions requesting an increase in the 
duty on macaroni. The tariff bill as 
presented to Congress allows only’ 11,c 
per lb duty for macaroni. There is writ- 
ten into the bill a duty of 15c per lb on 
desiccated eggs, and since the standards 
for noodles require 5 per cent of dried 
eggs, this additional duty just about cov- 
ers the duty paid on eggs. Otherwise im- 
porters of alimentary pastes containing 
eggs would be shipping their products 
without paying any duty on the egg 
content, while domestic manufacturers 
would be making macaroni with eggs on 
which duty had been paid. 

The average wage paid for labor is 
$26.32 per week in the United States, 
with an average of $6 in Italy, and prac- 
tically the same relative conditions exist 
in the macaroni industries of the two 
countries. The cost of producing maca- 
roni in the United States and Italy dif- 
fers more than 9c per lb. 

Frank L. Zerega, Brooklyn, presided 
over the meeti of the Alimentary 
Paste Manufacturers’ Association, with 
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F. A. Tommaso, Brooklyn, vice presi- 
dent, G. F. Roemeo, New York, treasur- 
er, and E. Z. Vermylen, Brooklyn, secre- 
tary, also present. 

The New England Macaroni Club has 
formed a permanent organization, with 
headquarters in Boston, where it holds 
monthly meetings at the Quincy House, 
with the following officers, all of Boston: 
Gaetano La Marca, Prince Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., president; F. L. Cusimand, 
Italian Macaroni Mfg. Co., vice presi- 
dent; H. C. Gruber, Boston Spaghetti 
Mfg. Co., secretary and treasurer. This 
club, and the Connecticut Macaroni Club, 
of Hartford, headed by J. E. Gross, sec- 
retary, also adopted resolutions asking 
for an increase in duty on imported 
macaroni products. 

A committee consisting of Herbert 
Graham, Philadelphia, J. E. Toomey, Jer- 
sey City, J. E. Gross, Hartford, H. C. 
Gruber, Boston, and E, Z. Vermylen, 
Brooklyn, was appointed to present to 
Congress the petition and the resolutions 
asking for an increase in the duty of 
imported macaroni products. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 


NO NIGHT WORK AT ALL 


Australian Bakers Must Set Doughs and Do 
Their Baking in Daytime, Accord- 
ing to Supreme Court 


Dough making at night by Australian 
bakers has been declared illegal in a de- 
cision of the supreme court of New 
South Wales. This has caused great con- 
fusion in the trade, as ever since day 
baking has been in force (bread act of 
1901, amended in 1919), it has been the 
rule for the dough maker to work at 
night and the baking was done during 
the day, just the reverse of the old 
practice of baking by night and making 
doughs by day. 

The Australasian Baker, in its issue 
of May 31, states that the act requires 
remedying, as it works a hardship on 
the bakers in its present form. The case 
in question was heard on April 12. An 
employee of a country baker was found 
making a dough at night, and was ar- 
rested. The baker gave it as his opinion 
that the making of a dough was not bak- 
ing bread; the making did not commence 
until the dough was thrown out of the 
trough, which was done in the morning. 

The justice, however, said that the 
making of dough came within the term 
“making bread.” There might be sev- 
eral processes or stages in making bread, 
prior to the baking. Different persons 
might be engaged in different stages, 
but according to the plain meaning of 
“make” each was engaged in we Pod 
bread. It was quite clear that if this 
dough had not been worked up by the 
defendant, there would have been no 
bread to bake subsequently; and accord- 
ing to the manner in which the dough 
was pupae or worked, was the quality 
of bread afterwards good or bad. 

The operatives’ union has expressed 
great satisfaction over the prospect of 
the dough makers enjoying day work 
as do the others. At a special meeting of 
the union its secretary was instructed 
to notify the Master Bakers’ Association 
that the union expects the employers to 
comply with the provisions of the bread 
act, as interpreted by Justice Wade. The 
Master Bakers’ Association also held 
special meetings and discussed the mat- 
ter thoroughly. It decided to ask the 
acting premier to receive a deputation at 
an early date, in view of the urgency of 
the question. 











CONDITIONAL ACCEPTANCES 

A fundamental principle of sale law 
was applied by the Pennsylvania supreme 
court in the recent case of Hutchison 
Baking Co. vs. Marvel, 113 Atl. 433, in 
defeat of plaintiff's right to recover 
damages for supposed breach of a con- 
tract to sell supplies to the baking com- 


Phe 
company offered to buy from de- 
fendant at a fixed price “150 bbls of 
skimmed condensed milk, government 
standard.” Defendant, in accepting the 
order, specified: “This order subject to 
approval of a 5-bbl sample, which we 
will ship at once to you.” 
Defendant failed to forward the sam- 
le, and afterward refused to do so. 
Fasreapen the baking company bought 


substitute supplies elsewhere, and sued 
to recover damages for resulting loss. 
Upholding defendant’s contention that 
no binding contract was consummated, 
the supreme court says: 

“If the agreement to sell was qualified, 
and something further remained to be 
done before vendor and vendee obligated 
themselves, then no contractual relation 
was established. ‘One party to a con- 
tract is not bound thereby, when it does 
not bind the other party; when there is 
no liability there is no obligation” .. . 

“In the present case, the company was 
not required to receive the goods unless 
the sample should be approved. It is 
true that the milk was to be of ‘govern- 
ment standard,’ yet there might be rea- 
son why the vendee would be justified in 
refusing to accept the goods, though the 
sample disclosed the percentage of solids 
required by that test. Until the vendee 
agreed to take the milk of the quality 
which the vendor was prepared to sell, 
there was no complete contract. 

“An acceptance of an offer must be 
unqualified, to be effective. If new con- 
ditions be added, unless they relate to 
immaterial matters, or are such as are 
implied in law, . . . no liability is creat- 
ed, and such was the situation here. It 
was not a sale subject to buyer’s inspec- 
tion, but the determination of the quality 
by the purchaser was a condition preced- 
ent to formation of a definite under- 
standing... . 

“It is suggested that the proposed ven- 
dor was in default in not submitting his 
samples, That is so, but it does not 
alter the situation. ‘Since there can be 
no contract without an offer and ac- 
ceptance, the fact that the offerer by 
evasion prevents an acceptance of his 
offer will not cause a contractual rela- 
tion to be established.’ ” 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOL 


Present System of Handling Grain Expected 
to Come to an End with Close 
of Year 





ME.sourne, Victoria, June 25.—There 
seems to be plenty of reason to believe 
that the wheat pooling system, in part at 
any rate, will come to an end with the 
close of the present year. The federal 
and the state governments of Victoria 
and South Australia have declared em- 
phatically against its contmuance. New 
South Wales, Western Australia and 
Queensland, however, contend that it 
should be prolonged for another year at 
least. 

Naturally, the firms which dealt with 
wheat in the pre-war days are anxious to 
witness the disappearance of the pooling 
system, and have indicated to the authori- 
ties that they are in a position to under- 
take the financial responsibilities asso- 
ciated with the work of marketing the 
grain. Furthermore, it has been an- 
nounced that other big firms which hith- 
erto' have not traded in Australia pro- 
pose, to operate in the local market, pro- 
viding they are not hampered by any 
restrictions, and it may be fairly said 
that these factors have largely influenced 
the governments named in the attitude 
which they have taken. 

On the other hand there are many 
thousands of wheat growers who consid- 
er that it will be a retrograde step to re- 
vert to the old practice, and a number of 
their organizations are actively engaged 
in seeking to convince the governments 
not only of the desirability but also of 
the necessity for the continued pooling 
of wheat. 

Notwithstanding the determination of 
the government, the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture and the Royal Agricultural Society 
in Victoria are taking a ballot of the 
wheat growers, who are being invited to 
state (1) whether they are in favor of 
a compulsory wheat pool for a period of 
three years, controlled by representatives 
elected by ballot of the wheat growers; 
(2) whether they are in favor of a com- 
pulsory wheat pool under present condi- 
tions; or (3) whether they are in favor 
of an open market. In view of the stand 
taken at meetings of farmers held in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, it is expected 
that there will be an overwhelming vote 
in favor of a compulsory wheat pool, to 
be controlled by representatives of the 


growers. 
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It is asserted that fully 80 per cent of 
the farmers in South Australia are in 
favor of the present principle of mar- 
keting the grain, and the growers’ repre- 
sentatives on the state wheat board say 
that the farmers are intensely disappoint- 
ed at the decision of the government. 
They contend that the pressure for an 
open market has come chiefly from the 
interested over-sea firms who have been 
mentioned as possible operators for the 
next season’s wheat. ‘These firms, it is 
feared, will now have an opportunity to 
secure a dominating position in the Aus- 
tralian wheat trade at the expense of 
the farmers’ co-operative unions, the 
smaller wheat firms and the country mills. 

The growers’ representatives further 
argue that Australia has secured better 
prices than Argentina, where there has 
been an open market. They are of the 
opinion that the pool should have been 
continued until Australian merchants and 
farmers’ co-operative societies could have 
taken over the business without any un- 
due risk to the farmers. 


WHEAT POOL. STATISTICS 


Official statistics indicate that up to 
June 6 there had been distributed among 
Australian growers with wheat in the 
1920-21 pool a total of £31,055,000, and 
on that date there was a net debit bal- 
ance of £2,960,000 in connection with the 
six pools, although South Australia had 
a credit balance of £20,000. An official 
summary of the wheat pool totals for the 
six seasons gives the following aggre- 
gates for the Commonwealth, the South 
Australian losses still to be deducted 
(0900's omitted in both bushels and £’s): 


--—Bushels 





So. Aus. C’ wealth 
Wheat shipped ........... 105,774 317,617 
Flour shipped ............ 13,322 59,118 
EAGER GHEE. oc eccecsccccese 23,209 191,417 
Shippers’ stocks .......... 20,057 48,583 
MEEPOOW GOOGME cocccnccevoe serve 15,385 
Stock adjustments ....... «+. 4,695 
Totals received ........ 162,362 636,815 
REALIZATIONS 
So. Aus. C’ wealth 
Value wheat shipped...... £34,812 £111,453 
Value local sales ......... 7,208 53,828 
Payment storage charges. 728 1,795 
Profits on corn sacks, 
BUEEOED Seéstececsadcuses ese 43 
Net debit balance, all pools *20 2,960 


*Credit balance, 

Total deliveries of wheat into the lat- 
est pool have been: New South Wales, 
50,651,000 bus; Victoria, 38,400,000; South 
Australia, 31,438,000; Western Australia, 
10,476,000; aggregate, 130,965,000. These 
figures, of course, do not include seed 
which has been reserved by farmers for 
the current season’s sowing. Queensland 
garnered about 5,000,000 bus. Hence, 
after full allowance for Australia’s own 
needs, the recent harvest provided a sur- 
plus of more than 100,000,000 bus. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
Shipments of wheat and flour from 
Australia have continued at a_ steady 
pace. Since Nov. 29, 1920, they have 
been equivalent to 63,843,886 bus, com- 
pared with only 41,968,324 bus for the 
corresponding season last year. There 
are approximately 45,000,000 bus. still 
available for shipment. Shipments from 
the three exporting states for the last 
three seasons have been as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 


So. Aus. .... 12,355,319 24,698,085 17,520,393 
Victoria ..... 15,060,297 5,658,759 15,559,584 
N. S. Wales.. 7,815,969 94,098 21,249,598 
West Aus.... 1,188,941 4,762,832 3,713,357 


COU sck seu neeee cp eticne 255,754 





Totals .... 36,420,526 35,213,774 58,298,686 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 


South Australia ..... 67,017 36,839 24,508 
VIGtOTNR 2c cececcoces 102,496 71,736 43,133 
New South Wales.... 52,157 14,253 16,930 
Western Australia .. 45,112 12,263 26,333 





ne OOo eer 266,782 135,091 110,904 

The Australian Wheat Board has ad- 
vanced the price of wheat for flour to 
be exported to the East, South Africa 
and the Pacific islands 3d, making the 
ruling price 8s bu. Millers express the 
opinion that the rise will make little 
difference to their business, as practically 
no export trade is being conducted at 
present, the recent advances in price 
having curtailed the English orders 
through the Wheat Board, and South 
African and eastern markets having been 
practically closed against them. 

It is probable that an arrangement 
will be made with metropolitan and coun- 
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try millers to grist a further quantity 
of flour (about 3,000 tons) to the order 
of the Egyptian 

Millers in Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia have advanced the price of flour 
7s 6d per ton (2,000 lbs) to £20 15s and 
£21 7s 6d, respectively. In the former 
state the price of bran and pollard has 
been reduced 20s to £8 per ton. This 
represents the third adjustment in prices 
within a fortnight, during which flour 
has been advanced 25s and bran and 

llard have been lowered £3 per 2,000 
Ibs. The alterations have been due pri- 
marily to the accumulations of mill 
offals. In both states, following upon 
the increase in the cost of flour, the 
price of bread has been advanced 1d 
per loaf. 


ernment. 


MILL EMPLOYEES SECURE INCREASE 


Following upon a conference between 
representatives of the Milling Em- 

loyees’ Union and of the millowners in 

estern Australia, South Australia and 
Victoria, wages of employees in the trade 
have been advanced 4s a week. The new 
rate will operate from July 1, and will 
continue in force until Dec. 31, unless 
the cost of living should become higher 
in the meantime, which does not appear 
to be likely. This adjustment makes the 
minimum rate in the trade £4 6s per 
week. The highest wage is'£5 8s, which 
is paid to millers. The hours in the in- 
dustry will remain at 44 per week. 


NOTE ISSUE REDUCED 


A statement issued by the federal note 
issue department of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia shows that the value 
of notes held by the public on May 30 
was £23,831,265, against £24,777,741 on 
April 25, and £26,952,958 on March 28. 
The holding of the banks has increased, 
and at the end of May was £34,163,858, 
compared with £33,419,701 in April and 
£32,509,904 in the preceding month. The 
total of the note issue now is £57,995,124, 
against £58,197,442 the preceding month. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


As had been expected, the customs 
revenue continues to decline. The amount 
received last month was £413,002 less 
than for the month of April. During 
the three months there was a steady de- 
cline, and the figures for May were 
smaller than those for the corresponding 
month of last year. The amounts re- 
ceived from the respective states during 
May and for the 11 months were as fol- 
lows, in pounds sterling: 


11 mos ended 

May, 1921 31/5/21 

New South Wales....... 1,083,752 13,886,500 
WENOONE cece sedvovorscee 668,568 9,275,334 
Queensland ..........+.. 196,243 2,469,979 
South Australia ........ 154,740 2,305,673 
Western Australia ...... 95,109 1,470,529 





TAOMARIA 2200s ccccscces 32,718 454,338 
Northern Territory ..... 600 4,282 
Totala .......+.++e4+. 2,281,780 29,866,636 


ENCOURAGING IMMIGRATION 


The federal government is energetical- 
ly co-operating with the state govern- 
ments in stimulating the tide of immi- 
gration from the United Kingdom. Men, 
women and children are regularly arriv- 
ing. A gratifying feature of the steady 
influx is that the majority of the new 
arrivals have been nominated by friends 
in Australia, who preceded them. 


AMERICA’S DECORATION DAY 


Interest in and appreciation of the 
increasingly close relationship which 
must develop between the United States 
of America and the commonwealth of 
Australia are constantly growing in the 
latter country. The distance across the 
Pacific is, metaphorically, at any rate, 
steadily diminishing, and widespread 
hope is that the bonds of sympathy be- 
tween the two countries will be daily 
strengthened. No doubt, in official and 
trading circles, at all events, that feeling 
is reciprocated in the States. 

With the idea of commemorating 
America’s Decoration Day, and welding 
more firmly the ties between the United 
States and Australia, the consul general 
for America, in behalf of the American 
people, recently presented to the com- 
monwealth the tallest single mast flag- 
pole in the world. 

The acting prime minister, Sir Joseph 
Cook, said the spirit of the gift was 
typical of the country whence it came; 
that America was a big country, but he 
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would not say it was a flawless one. It 
was destined to play a very important 
part in the future development of the 
civilized world, and in that spirit he ac- 
cepted the presentation. The American 
flag was at that moment flying over the 
commonwealth offices, and Australia was 
proud to have it there. 

Proceeding, he said if there was one 
thing more than another which impressed 
him it was that America and the British 
Empire must get together to save the 
civilization of the world. He liked the 
phrase—get together. It was not only 
American in its triteness and strength, 
but it exactly expressed the obligations 
between the two nations. They belonged 
to the same race, were governed by the 
same sentiments, and he sincerely hoped 
that time never would bring an incident 
to mar their present happy relations. 
Both countries had had enough of wars, 
and the only way to prevent future wars 
was for the two great English speaking 
countries to get together and to keep 
together. 

At the same time the acting prime 
minister sent the following message to 
President Harding: “Accept Australia’s 
homage to the soldier and sailor dead 
of America.” 


AUSTRALIA GROWING 


A preliminary count of the census re- 
cently taken throughout Australia has 
been completed. The result shows that 
the total population of Australia, exclu- 
sive of the residents of the federal ter- 
ritories and full-blooded aborigines, is 
5,419,702. ‘This represents an increase of 
969,721 over 1911. The detailed figures 
for the several states are: 





Present Increase 

State— population over 1911 
New South Wales ...... 2,096,393 449,659 
EN. “nh b-e 4's os 6.6-shi be 1,530,114 214,563 
Queensiand ............ 755,573 149,760 
South Australia ........ 494,867 86,309 
Western Australia ..... 329,228 47,114 
oe 213,527 22,316 
WE vccuvnawnsackid 5,419,702 969,721 


Cuaries J. Matruews. 





CORN SIRUP RULING 


Mitwavkee, Wis., July 23.—According 
to an opinion given J. Q. Emery, state 
dairy and food commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin, by the office of the attorney gen- 
eral, retail merchants in this state who 
sell so-called corn sirup without the label 
of glucose attached, as required by the 
state law of 1913, are subject to prose- 
cution. 

The decision is expected to reopen the 
case which Mr. Emery brought against 
the Corn Products Refining Co, in 1915. 
At that time a permanent injunction was 
granted the Corn Products Co. against 
the commissioner, preventing him from 
enforcing the law, on the ground that the 
statute interfered with interstate com- 
merce. 

The opinion just given by the attor- 
ney general holds that “if cans are not 
labeled substantially as under the state 
law requiring the name glucose, it will 
not be violating the injunction if the law 
is enforced against retailers having the 
cans. . . . The cans, if taken from ship- 
ping boxes and placed on shelves of re- 
tailers, are no longer in interstate com- 
merce.” ° 

L, E. Meyer. 





EGYPT’S YEAR OF CRISES 


The June number of the Board of 
Trade Journal, London, contains a sum- 
mary of the present commercial and in- 
dustrial conditions in Egypt. 

The report says that the past year, 
ended March 31, 1921, will stand out in 
commercial history as one in which a 
series of crises culminated. The eco- 
nomic upheaval began and ended with 
cotton. A rise in cotton futures and 
spot prices reached the high watermark, 
and the drop which followed went to a 
figure which is only slightly more than 
50 per cent of the prices prevailing when 
the record season began. There were 
also crises in wheat and coal. Bankrupt- 
cies were frequent. Though there was a 
record cotton acreage, governmental 
legislation restricted cultivation to one 
third of each cultivator’s holdings. The 
report further says that the govefnment 
encouraged the formation of agricultural 
co-operative societies to deal with the 
cotton crisis. 


July 27, 1921 
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New York, N. Y., July 23.—There is 
noticeable in financial circles a definitely 
better feeling regarding the future. Im- 
mense relief has come from the somewhat 
reduced credit strain and the genuinely 
easier money market conditions which pre- 
vailed in sections of the country where 
there was extreme tension a year ago. 
The situation in this respect is highly re- 
assuring, although the banking fraternity 
is still very conservative in its credit 
regulations, and in order to receive large 
accommodation it is necessary for a bor- 
rower to give a clean bill of health, not 
alone as to his moral standing, but also 
as to his good sense in managing his 
business affairs. 

The large banks of Wall Street have 
no money to lend to business men who 
are concerned chiefly with closing out 
high priced stocks at an inflationary price 
level. All these borrowers are by degrees 
coming down to earth again, for it is 
realized that nothing but strong leader- 
ship will avail to bring the country 
through. all right with its loan account 
purified and its reserve percentage 
strengthened and sufficient to meet all 
credit necessities. 


LOWER REDISCOUNT RATES 


Much interest was excited by the ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve banks at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco in reducing their rediscount 
rate from 6 to 51% per cent. This was 
received as trustworthy evidence that, in 
the judgment of bankers and business 
men, the credit strain had been sufficient- 
ly relieved to abandon the high rates of 
the period when it was necessary to 
heavily restrict loans. It was realized, 
however, that different sections of the 
country were differently situated, and 
that no hard and fast rule could be 
quoted for all reserve institutions. The 
probability is that other markets will fol- 
low suit, now that the downward move- 
ment in rediscount rates has gained fresh 
momentum, but there is nothing in the 
situation to suggest that any large ad- 
vances can be made for speculative pur- 
poses. 


GENUINE INVESTMENT BUYING 


The investing public is taking on good 
bonds and seasoned stocks in volume suf- 
ficient to indicate that it now believes in 
better business and genuine industrial 
recovery. The market has been well 
handled, and no efforts are being made 
to unduly congest it, or to bring out 
more securities than the public will ab- 
sorb, but large and small investors are 
showing a willingness to take bonds at 
prices which show an income return rang- 
ing from 6 to 81% per cent. 

There is still a broad demand for tax 
exempt issues. A_ noticeable feature, 
however, is the willingness of investors 
to insure for themselves an unusually 

nerous income return for the rest of 
their lives by buying really high grade 
securities at prices which show a phe- 
nomenal investment return. 

There will be more loans put out after 
a while for the account of borrowers 
both at home and abroad. Some of the 
industrial corporations will seek consid- 
erable sums, while the volume of ulti- 
mate railroad financing is large enough 
to indicate that these loans will have to 
await a definite revival of industry. This 
better absorption of investment securities 
is highly reassuring, and means that the 
public is showing increased confidence in 
the future. 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


The foreign outlook is more reassuring 
than it was a few months ago, when the 
German indemnity settlement had to be 
brought about and much anxiety existed 
concerning the ability of various Euro- 
pean countries to pull through. Now 


there are much better conditions prevail- 
ing abroad and, while there are still 
weak spots to look after, the outlook as 
a whole is highly reassuring, and there 
is good reason to believe that produc- 
tion will increase in various foreign in- 
dustries. 

The keenest interest is being shown in 
the coming international conference to 
consider the limitation of armaments. 
The ultimately beneficial effects of such 
a gathering must be very great, and it 
looks now as if the country would be 
much benefited by the free interchange 
of opinions which will take place regard- 
ing taxation and the best way of solv- 
ing the problems growing out of the war 
and the reconstruction period which fol- 
lowed it. A helpful influence has been 
the further progress made by federal 
officials and business men in formulating 
ways and means of assisting the public, 
especially the distressed borrowers of the 
South and West. 

There is gradually developing a better 
basis of co-operation between the vari- 
ous nations, and it is felt that this will 
be extremely influential in restoring 
trade conditions and bringing about a 
satisfactory basis for adjusting foreign 
exchange questions and the problems of 
international credit. It looks now as if 
the country would be able to enlarge 
American trade abroad and extend the 
sphere of our commercial influence to 
countries which never before did business 
with us. 

In this connection, the very sensible 
statement made by Secretary Hughes to 
a group of United States consuls before 
their departure for foreign fields shows 
that the administration intends to make 
better use of the country’s consular sys- 
tem, and that it will be of immense bene- 
fit in disseminating thoroughly trust- 
worthy information about foreign trade 
affairs. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


It is felt that many prices have now 
been fairly well stabilized at an average 
level much below the war basis. It looks 
as if retail merchants would be forced 
to follow suit in cases where they have 
not already reduced the price of their 
merchandise to a level at which large 
buying will be attracted. The bankers 
are doing a good deal to emphasize the 
need of such reductions, for it is felt 
that some retailers have been very slow 
to respond to the demands of an extraor- 
dinary financial and business situation. 

The time is apparently near at hand 
when the large railroads will be in funds 
with which to purchase supplies and new 
equipment. The tentative agreement be- 
tween government officials and railroad 
managers is likely to release a large vol- 
ume of buying orders for the account of 
railroads, which are badly in need of 
cars, rails, and other equipment.’ There 
has been shrewd buying of railroad se- 
curities at the low prices of recent weeks, 
and the market looks as if the accumula- 
tion in this quarter has been considerable. 





The level of prices paid producers of 
the United States for the principal crops 
decreased about 3 per cent during June; 
in the past 10 years the price level de- 
creased about 0.6 per cent during June. 
On July 1 the index figure of prices was 
65.1 per cent lower than a year ago, 57.9 
per cent lower than two years ago, and 
37.5 per cent lower than the average of 
the past 10 years on July 1. 





Exports of lead and silver bullion from 
the Chihuahua district to the United 
States during March dropped to $287,- 
968. The monthly shipment of lead bul- 
lion is usually from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
Ibs, but in March it was only 700,000. 
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Throughout Ontario and the eastern 
provinces of Canada there is a steady 
but not very substantial demand for 
spring wheat flour. The belief that no 
lower prices will be seen before new crop 
goods are offered is now generally held. 
A considerable quantity of flour is going 
into parts of Ontario where summer vis- 
itors are to be found in numbers. This 
is always a feature of the trade at this 
time of year. All the big milling com- 
panies continue to quote $10.50 bbl for 
top patent springs, in mixed car lots, 
jute, to the jobbing trade, while seconds 
are quoted at $10 and first clears at 
$9.80, less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

Old crop Ontario winter wheat flour is 
about gone. Few mills have any to offer. 
A nominal price would be $7.40 bbl in 
buyers’ bags, delivered. New crop wheat 
is beginning to move in better volume. 
Reports as to quality of the flour are 
mixed. In some sections the wheat seems 
to have sprouted in the stook, and mills 
are anticipating trouble from this cause. 
A fair price for this flour would be $6.60 
bbl, in buyers’ bags, delivered; in fact, 
this price is being paid. 

Trading for export is light. Canadian 
prices are too high to meet buyers’ views. 
The fact that stocks remaining in Can- 
ada are hardly enough to carry the mar- 
ket till new crop spring wheat flour is 
ready has the effect of holding prices 
above the outside level. During the 
week, sales of Manitobas were made at 
66s per 280 lbs to British ports, but this 
figure could not be quoted for flour from 
wheat at today’s Winnipeg price, with 
sterling exchange at its new low level. 
Sales referred to were for August ship- 
ment from seaboard. Dealers say they 
would need to get 70s for Manitobas on 
today’s cost and exchange basis. This 
would be for August clearance from sea- 
board, c.i.f. terms, London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow. 

New crop Ontario soft winters have 
sold for export to Great Britain at 55s 
6d per 280 lbs, cotton, c.i.f. terms, Au- 
gust seaboard. This is the first price 
reported, and was not based on today’s 
rate of exchange. The geller had his 
exchange sold in advance and at consid- 
erably better than current rates. Next 
week may be expected to bring a wider 
market, as deliveries of wheat are in- 
creasing. 


MILLFEED 


This market is growing steadily firmer. 
The adverse effect of the recent dry spell 
in Ontario and Quebec is making itself 
felt now in a larger demand for bran 
to make up for depleted pastures. Both 
bran and shorts are up another dollar 
per ton and mills are unable to cope with 
the tide of orders flowing in from all 
parts of the country. The current price 
for bran is $26 ton, and for shorts $27, 
in jute bags, mixed cars, delivered. No 
middlings nor feed flour are to be had 
here. 

WHEAT 


_ New crop Ontario winter wheat is sell- 
ing at $1.25@130 bu for wagonloads at 
mill doors, while car lots are quoted at 
$1.40, on track, points of shipment. De- 
liveries are increasing. Reports state 
that some of the wheat has been dam- 
aged by rain, and is showing signs of 
sprouting. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


The decline in sterling exchange has 
made it necessary for Canadian mills to 


advance their prices for these goods for 
export to Great Britain. Sales of rolled 
oats have been made at 52@53s per 280 
Ibs, jute, cif. terms. Heavy oatmeal 
would command 50s on this basis. Do- 
mestic buyers are paying around $3 per 
bag of 90 lbs for rolled oats, delivered, 
while oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, is worth 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 


The ocean freight rate on flour for 
shipment from Canada is now quoted by 
shipping companies at 32c per 100 lbs 
for August clearance. Rolled oats, 451 
per 100 lbs. 

The premium on New York funds in 
Canada is 12%,c on the dollar, a decline 
of 13%4¢ since a week ago. The pound 
sterling is down to $4.04 here, as against 
$4.134%, a week ago. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
opened its new plant on the east side of 
the city this week. It is said that this is 
one of the finest bread factories in Can- 
ada. It will serve a part of Toronto 
that is growing steadily in population. . 

Mathieu Luchsinger, of Amsterdam, 
pene through Toronto on July 17 on 

is way home from a visit in the United 
States. While here he made a friendly 
call upon James R. Ness, with whom he 
has been acquainted for a number of 
years, and afterwards left for Montreal. 


The Dominion Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Toronto on 
Thursday, Aug. 4. <A representative at- 
tendance of Ontario winter wheat millers 
is expected, as there are matters to be 
discussed that have a good deal to do 
with the success of this group during the 
new crop year. 

Canadian bag manufacturers are close- 
ly following the markets for raw ma- 
terial in a prices for flour bags, and 
are reaping the benefit of their wisdom 
in so drastically writing down their in- 
ventories last year. Quite recently they 
have been asking higher prices for flour 
bags, which is justified by the greater 
cost of raw materials laid down at Cana- 
dian factory points. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., July 23.—All Mont- 
real mills are doing a seasonable volume 
of trade in flour, and western mills seek- 
ing business here report similar condi- 
tions. The fact that wheat is holding its 
own so well throughout the summer gives 
confidence to the buyer of flour. Coun- 
try dealers and bakers are all coming 
into the market regularly for supplies. 
So also are the maritime provinces and 
Newfoundland. The West Indies have 
hardly recovered from their recent trou- 
bles, but the older and more conservative 
elements there are steady buyers of Ca- 
nadian flour. Local quotations in Mont- 
real territory have not changed of late. 
Best spring patents, $10.50 bbl, in jute 
bags, delivered; seconds, $10; best bak- 
ers grade, $9.80,—with discount of 10c 
bbl for spot cash. 

Soft winter wheat flour from Ontario 
is moving slowly at old price levels. 
Local jobbers are asking $8 bbl for old 
crop flour in secondhand jute bags, de- 
livered. No new crop winters have been 
seen here yet, but buyers are offering for 
future delivery, or rather are asking for 
bids. It is understood that this flour can 
be bought at under $7 bbl in secondhand 
jutes, Montreal, August delivery. 

The most active department of the 
milling trade here is millfeed. From a 
condition where feed was not wanted at 
any price the situation has changed in 
less than a month to one where mills 
could sell several times their available 
stocks. Pasturage all over eastern Can- 
ada has suffered from dry weather, and 


this sudden demand for feed is a result. 
Another advance of $1 ton was made on 
Friday, making $2 within the fortnight. 
Bran is now quoted here at $26 ton, 
jute bags, delivered, for jobbing quanti- 
ties or mixed car lots; shorts, $27 ton, 
same terms. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiyyirec, Man., July 23.—The flour 
situation throughout the prairie prov- 
inces shows practically no change from 
a week ago. Mills report a fairly good 
demand, in small lots, from domestic 
buyers. Some export business has been 
handled, but this has not amounted to 
very much. 

No change has been made in prices, 
today’s quotations being: top patent 
spring wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, 
delivered Fort William, Winnipeg, and 
corresponding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 
98-lb jute bags; second patents, $9.55; 
first clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c 
bbl is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


Mills this week report demand for 
millfeed slightly stronger, and prices 
have advanced $2 ton. Bran is quoted at 
$19 ton, in bags, and shorts at $21, in 
cars or mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b., 
Manitoba points. 

WHEAT 


In the Winnipeg wheat market prices 
have followed reports of crop conditions 
from day to day. Demand from domes- 
tic millers has taken care of offerings, 
which have been somewhat light. Export 
demand for wheat has been slow, and 
prices have not maintained the level 
reached last week. 

Inspections for the week ending July 
21 were 884 cars, against 1,043 a week 
ago. 

"Pullewing are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up to 
July 23: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash July Oct. 

SOIF 18 ccscccses $1.84% $1.83% $1.50% 

SUN BD ccccvvces 1.86% 1.85% 1.51% 

July 20 .......-. 1.85% 1.85% 1.51% 
SEA BL ncccccccs 1.83% 1.83 1.50 

July 22 ...cceeee 1.85 1.84% 1.53% 
TOR BB .cccceces 1.82% 1.82% 1.53 

OATMEAL 


Local millers report only a small de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal. Since 
advance recorded a week ago, prices have 
remained unchanged. Rolled oats are 
quoted today at $3 per 80-lb bag, and 
oatmeal at $3.75 per 98-lb bag, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The heavy export demand for cash 
oats, which was a feature of this mar- 
ket recently, apparently has been satis- 
fied, and trading in this grain is quiet, 
with prices steady. There has been a 
strong inquiry for cash barley for ex- 
port, with a corresponding advance in 
prices at midweek. Stocks of rye are 
very small, and there will be little trad- 
ing in this grain until new rye begins 
to move. 

Since a week ago, oats and barley are 
fractionally higher, while rye shows a 
drop of 20c. Quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 53%4c bu; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, 83c; No. i Canadian 
western rye, $1.25,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

NOTES 


Hedley Shaw, vice president and man- 
aging director Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., will make a tour of the prairie 
provinces this summer. 

The Alberta Hail Insurance Board is 
reported to have received 1,500 claims re- 
cently from farmers whose crops were 
damaged by the hailstorms which have 


been so prevalent over the West during 
the past few weeks. 

Domestic demand for this product is 
quiet, and export business is practically 
impossible until movement of new cro 
rye commences. Prices are unchanged. 
Today’s quotations: best patents, $9 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags; medium grade, $8; dark, 
$5; rye meal, $6.50,—delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 

G. Rock. 





WHEAT, LAND AND POPULATION 


The Department of Agriculture’s 
Monthly Crop Reporter states that wheat 
consumption was overtaking wheat pro- 
duction, both per capita, after 1875-94, 
down to the World War, during a por- 
tion of which period wheat production 
was specially stimulated. It may be sus- 
pected, states the Reporter, that the high 
percentage of the wheat crop going into 
consumption in 1866-75 is due to under- 
estimation of the production at a time 
when it was impossible for estimation to 
keep up with the expanding production 
on new land. 

The crux of the problem of the pro- 
duction of wheat in relation to popula- 
tion is found in the per capita production 
per acre. Although it is known that 
wheat yield per acre has been increasing 
in the United States for many years, it 
is not so well known that population has 
been gaining at a faster rate, and that 
this fact has had to be counterbalanced, 
more or less, by taking more acreage into 
the national wheat field. This remedy 
cannot be continued indefinitely. Dimin- 
ished immigration and a diminishing 
birth rate, with some help from increas- 
ing yield per acre, are apparently the 
only factors of the problem that may 
prevent a partial dependence in this 
country on imported wheat at some fu- 
ture time. 

The total wheat production on which 
the per capita production of the accom- 
panying table is based is partly the re- 
sult of adjusting the department’s esti- 
mates of wheat acreage for each year so 
as to be consistent with the following as 
well as the preceding census acreage for 
1890-98 and 1900-08. The department’s 
yield per acre has been multiplied by the 
acreage for all years. Population is com- 
plicated with all numbers of the table. 
Carry-over is not taken into the reckon- 
ing, but the error is not perceptible in the 
groups of years. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR ALL PUR- 

POSES, PER CAPITA, 1866-1920. 

Consumption 


-~Production—, 
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1866-1874..... 6.208 0.308 5.048 81.3 
1875-1884..... 8.415 .248 5.908 70.2 
1885-1894..... 7.308 .198 5.068 69.3 
1895-1904..... 8.605 .176 6.330 73.6 
1905-1914..... 7.723 -161 6.210 80.4 
1915-1920..... 7.951 -138 5.804 73.0 





TURKISH DUTY ON IMPORTS 


On July 13 the Department of Com- 
merce received notice that a recent im- 
perial decree, effective July 1, issued by 
the Turkish government, has caused 
foodstuffs, flour and cereals to be re- 
moved from the list of commodities im- 
ported free of duty into Turkey. 

Regardless of quantity, the. duty on 
wheat flour was set at 95 piasters per 
100 kilos (par value $4.18 per 220 a 
and the duty on wheat and other cereals 
30 piasters per 100 kilos (par value $1.32 
per 220 lbs). The duties on other food- 
stuffs, removed at the beginning of the 
armistice, have been restored. 
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Although soft wheat milling has slowed 
down somewhat, on account of the recent 
advance in wheat prices, some sales are 
being made right along and business is 
showing signs of improvement. A few 
millers have attempted to put their mills 
on a full time basis, but it looks as if 
they might encounter difficulty in main- 
taining that rate of operation. 

Soft wheat flour is the cheapest flour 
on the market today. It can be bought 
at $6.50@6.80, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo, as com- 
pared with $7@7.50 for hard winters, 
and this relative cheapness is being em- 
phasized by soft wheat millers, who are 
advocating its use for blending pur- 
poses. However, buyers are inclined to 
go slow until there is a further settling 
of values, more conclusively reflecting 
the new crop basis. It is clearly recog- 
nized that there can be no shrinkages 
comparable to the last crop, and ad- 
vancing prices, rather than declining, are 
expected to characterize the crop as a 
whole. 

The business being done in hard win- 
ters is of much greater volume than that 
in soft winters. These former have been 
$1@2 under springs of like grades and, 
naturally, have been favored, as they 
were giving complete satisfaction. Both 
the bakery and jobbing trades have been 
fairly liberal buyers, for the most part 
for shipment not later than 30 days, but 
there is now a tendency to buy for a 
little longer period. 

One Toledo miller made two export 
sales this week, one of standard patent 
and the other of clear. These were the 
only ones reported. Importers are loath 
to raise their offers beyond 57s, although 
the above sales were made at 58s 6d. 
There is apparently quite a large volume 
of export business available, should 
prices get in line with importers’ ideas. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted at $6.70@6.80, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo; 
local springs, $9.50@9.80; soft wheat 
bran, 100’s, $19@20 ton; mixed feed, $20 
@20.50; middlings, $20@21. There has 
been a reasonably good demand for feed 
of late, and some mills are well sold up. 
Reports from mills outside of Toledo in 
regard to feed are variable; some find it 
in slow demand, while others report it 
good or active. 

On July 22, Toledo millers were bid- 
ding $1.21@1.214% bu for No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points, for July ship- 
ment. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


Wee WOON cesses ccvcccsves 27,500 57 
EMOt WOOK oc ccccccccccsecs 25,300 53 
Me. GID wiceccconcececuse 10,800 22% 
Two years ago .......+000- 36,090 76 
Three years ago .......... 15,560 32% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No, Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 25 139,710 85,063 61 
Last week ...... 23 142,050 64,241 45 
Year ago ....... 10 75,450 19,323 25 


Two years ago... 10 72,960 56,794 78 
OHIO FARMING DEMORALIZED 

High freight rates and low prices, 

combined with difficulty in obtaining 

money, are responsible for having de- 

mor farming in Ohio, according to 


a statement issued by the Ohio bureau 
federation on completing a survey to be 
used by the congressional joint commis- 
sion of agriculture. Many specific in- 
stances where freight rates have amount- 
ed to as much or more than the price 
received have been given, of which a few 
are cited here: 

A Coshocton farmer is said to have 
shipped 50 lambs to Pittsburgh, and be- 
cause of high freight rates and handling 
charges, received only $10 for them. In 
Gallia County 3,000 lbs of tobacco were 
thrown on the ground and used as fer- 
tilizer because of high freight rates. A 
car of hay was shipped from Licking 
County to Carter County, Tennessee, and 
the hay brought $172, while the freight 
and war tax amounted to $221. A ship- 
ment of sheep from Celina to Cleveland 
left the consignor in debt for the freight 
and commission. Noble County farmers 
complain that only the best sheep bring 
enough to pay the freight rates. A Wood 
County farmer says that local quotations 
for hay are $10, and the freight to mar- 
ket is $11. Much of last year’s hay is 
still in the barns in Clermont County be- 
cause the freight to Cincinnati is too 
high to move it. 


NOTES 


E. J. Hoagland, sales department Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co. and J. B 
Rosenbaum, Ohio representative of this 
company, called at this office this week. 


The Cold Storage & Milling Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, has been incorporated for 
$200,000 by E. Yohe, J. H. Foley, E. O. 
Engle, Frank Griffeth and Frank W. 
Lisch. 

L. B. Eller, who formerly represented 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. in 
Ohio, is now connected with the Mort- 
gage Corporation of Ohio, Erie Building, 
Cleveland. 

George Boyle, representing the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and C. 
H. Hitch, the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, were in Toledo calling on the 
trade this week. 

J. O. Bell, who was announced as hav- 
ing gone with Holaday & McIntosh, flour 
brokers, Columbus, Ohio, has arranged to 
continue as representative of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. in this state. 

A. W. Stewmon, who formerly repre- 
sented the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, 
Kansas, is now with the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co. in Illinois 
territory, making his headquarters at 
Springfield, Il. 

An investigation of railroad freight 
rates in Ohio will be started by the pub- 
lic utilities commission on Aug. 2. Rates 
on road material, such as crushed stone, 
sand, gravel, cement, etc., will be the 
first investigated. 

The Liberty Transit Co., operating a 
line of package steamers between Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling, Chillicothe, Zanesville, 
Gallipolis and Cincinnati, has started a 
rate war on the competing Shippers’ 
Packet Line, and reports that rates will 
be cut 50 per cent. 

The Paddock-Hodge Co., Toledo, has 
taken its case against the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association from the court 
of appeals to the supreme court of the 
state. This action is to prevent its ex- 
pulsion from the association for failure 
to live up to an arbitration award. 

The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road, which is controlled by Henry Ford, 
has filed with the Ohio State Public 
Utilities Commission a _ reduction in 
freight rates amounting to 20 per cent, 
to apply between points on this road. 
Joint or connecting roads are not af- 
fected by the cut. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Co-operative Union Elevator Co., 





Cleveland, Ohio, held at Fostoria, Ohio, 
this week, the bylaws were changed, lim- 
iting the amount of stock a member may 
hold. The attendance was about 150, 
representing 100 co-operative elevators, 
and Fred C. Smith, Fostoria, E. C. Ed- 
wards, Findlay, and E. Odefer, Bucyrus, 
were elected directors. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., July 23.—Mills in 
Indianapolis increased their output of 
wheat flour this week over that of last 
week, which was a high mark for several 
months. Production still is far from ca- 
pacity, but the amount turned out in the 
six-day period just ended is more than 
double that of the corresponding week 
in 1920. 

Sales were fairly numerous in the last 
few days, although lack of confidence 
among buyers has by no means vanished. 
Few large orders have been placed, al- 
though the amount contracted for is 
more in many instances than for some 
time. The running schedule of practi- 
cally every mill in the state reporting 
recently has been increased. 

Some Indiana mills have announced 
the booking of export orders for flour, 
notwithstanding that differences existing 
in the rate of exchange are a big deter- 
rent to over-sea purchases. A few of 
these orders have been for the higher 
grades. Until recently, practically all 
European inquiries reaching Hoosier 
firms were relative to the lower grades, 
and sales were confined to clears and 
straights. 

Somewhat lower prices have prevailed 
in the wheat market, which are reflected 
in lower quotations on flour. Soft win- 
ter patents are quoted for shipment in 
ear lots at $6.25@7 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, a reduction of 25c in both the 
minimum and maximum, compared with 
last week. Hard winter patents showed 
a big drop, being available at $6.80@7.80, 
a decline of $1.95 in both minimum and 
maximum, due, in part, to the fact that 
previous quotations had been based en- 
tirely on old crop wheat. Spring pat- 
ents range from $8 bbl on the new crop 
product to $9.50 on the old crop, a re- 
duction of approximately 75c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, the latter as of July 
23, with comparisons for corresponding 
periods, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK ccrcicccccuccoes 9,126 0 


Last week .....ccccccceves 7,808 34 

YVOOr AGO .nccccccccccccces 4,118 18 

TWO years ABO ....cceeeee 6,479 28 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

651,000 51,000 

-+ 146,000 84,000 

. 632,000 98,000 

115,000 5,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 323,700 214,370 260,990 1,500 
Year ago .... 55,180 550,880 71,290 1,200 
Two years ago 469,080 573,600 156,000 7,100 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Sales of corn products are not large, 
but a few Indiana mills report some im- 
provement, compared with the last fort- 
night. One mill in the south central part 
of the state has booked a goodly volume 
of orders from the South. Quotations 
are unchanged from last week, grits be- 
ing offered in car lots at $1.62 per 100 
Ibs, sacked, meal at $1.62, cerealine at 
$2.31, hominy at $1.67, and corn flour at 
$1.67. 

MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed has improved 
and fair sales are reported. Wheat feeds 
are unchanged in price, bran being avail- 
able in car lots at $19@21 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at the same level, and mid- 
dlings at $20@22. Hominy feed is $1 
ton higher, being quoted at $24.50 bulk, 
and $25.75 sacked. 


NOTES 
The Fowler (Ind.) Grain Co. has com- 
pleted its dissolution as a corporation. 
Ben H. and John A. Hartman have 
bought the A. Waller & Co. elevator at 
Ford Station. 
The Chatfield (Ohio) Grain Co. has 
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completed a new elevator at Valparaiso, 
Ind., and began receiving grain this week. 


The Harrison Milling Co., which re- 
cently bought a plant at West Harrison, 
has been incorporated, with $45,000 capi- 
tal stock, by F. H. Riddinger, W. G. 
Dair, N. E. Squibb, J. P. Carter and T. 
S. Cravens, to manufacture feeds and 
sell grain and cereal products. 


Ernest Forrest, living near Veeders- 
burg, raised the finest field of wheat in 
Indiana this year, according to Purdue 
University agricultural experts. It av- 
eraged a fraction more than 41 bus an 
acre, machine measurement. A load of 
32 bus, machine measurement, was hauled 
to an elevator at Veedersburg and was 
found to weigh more than 35 bus. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1e, Inp., July 23.—Flour mill- 
ers have been working up to the 18-hour 
limit all this week, and produced about 
18,000 bbls flour on orders. The latter 
part of the week orders decreased, how- 
ever, on the slump in price of wheat, 
which is quoted at $1.25, against $1.30 
last week. In consequence, price reduc- 
tions in flour have been made. 

The domestic demand is increasing at 
Evansville mills, which are cultivating 
this field more strenuously than ever be- 
fore. There is some foreign demand, but 
the rate of exchange and long time cred- 
its asked have caused some of the Evans- 
ville mills to desert that field in favor. of 
the one that will turn over money more 
promptly. 

Even with these conditions prevailing, 
there is still a more optimistic feeling 
among the millers than at any time since 
the signing of the armistice. Responsible 
jobbers are being offered flour on 30-day 
options, something that has not been 
done for months. Large contracts for 
deferred shipments, however, will not be 
taken. The South is gradually turning 
away from the cheaper grades of flour, 
and is now looking to quality. 

Soft wheat 40 per cent patent is quot- 
ed, Ohio River basis, at $7.50; selfrising 
of the same quality, $7.75,—98-lb cotton 
sacks, carload lots,* f.o.b. Evansville. 
Straights are quoted, similarly based, at 
$6.50, 98-lb cotton sacks, and $6.75 for 
selfrising of same quality. Turkey hard 
Kansas wheat flour is quoted at $8. 

The market for millfeed has stiffened 
during the past week considerably, and 
the price has advanced $1. Quotations: 
bran, $18 ton; mixed feed, $20.50; shorts, 
$22, in 100-lb sacks, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Evansville, arrival draft terms. 

* * 


J. K. McDowell, sales manager for the 
Akin-Erskine mills, has had another ad- 
dition to his family, a fine boy having 
arrived kast Monday. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 


NorFotk, Va., July 23.—The flour busi- 
ness in Norfolk this week is very quiet, 
with prices following the option market, 
although buyers do not seem inclined to 
purchase the new wheat flours, until they 
are actually in sight. A few shipments 
of new flours from Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia mills have been reported, while old 
wheat flours are very scarce on the spot 
and are firmly held, especially spring 
wheat patents. Winter wheat patents 
are quoted this week at $7.10@7.50 on 
arrival, Kansas patents $7.50@7.85, and 
northwestern spring wheat patents $9.75 
@10.40. 

Feed continues dull and lower, with 
very little activity among buyers, in spite 
of more than ordinarily favorable quota- 
tions. Spring bran is offered at $22.50 
@23 ton, standard middlings $23@23.50, 
winter wheat middlings $25.50@27, and 
red dog $37.50. 

, NOTES 

Plans by the Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion here to start a bakery of its own, to 
bring down the price of bread to 6c 
wholesale and 8c retail, have not ma- 
terialized, and local bakers do not believe 
the plans will be successful, even if an 
attempt is made to carry them out. The 
purpose of the grocers, as stated, is to 
overcome the business of the chain stores 
which sell bread at the cash-and-carry 
price of 10c, while other distributors 
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must charge the same price, including 
cost of delivery. 

The Hampton Roads port commission, 
appointed by the governor of Virginia 
to develop this port, says that the f eral 
government will be asked to appropriate 
money for port development, the state 
government will be asked to build roads 
into the Hampton Roads district, and 
with these resources as a foundation, the 
citizens of Virginia, and particularly of 
the Hampton Roads district, will be 
called upon to develop waterfront facili- 
ties, with the erection of a series of grain 
elevators which will make Hampton 
Roads one of the greatest grain export- 
ing ports in the world. The commission 
will present its plans to the Virginia 
general assembly, which will meet next 


Ts Josern A. Lesiie 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, TENN., July 23.—Marked 
improvement has been noted the past 
week in demand for flour from the 
Southeast. For the first time in many 
months, buyers manifested purchasing 
interest in something more than imme- 
diate needs, and orders were booked for 
as much as 1,000-bbl lots. The majority 
of the buyers, however, bought chiefly 
in carload quantities or less. Running 
time has been sharply. increased by the 
mills, which is reflected in a large in- 
crease in flour production. Shipments 
continue active. 

Flour prices have ruled generally firm 
to a shade higher. Quotations at the 
close of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $8@8.40; standard or regular 
patent, $7@7.50; straight patent, $6.55@ 
6.75; first clears, $5.25@5.75. 

Spring wheat flour is being held at a 
high level, and Kansas flour has been 
selling at stronger prices. Rehandlers 
report some improvement in demand. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $9.50@10.25; 
hard winter wheat patent, $8@9. 

Farmers in Tennessee and Kentucky 
have sold a large part of the new crop 
of wheat. Mills are now purchasing 
more freely in other sections, and the 
movement has been increasing. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.30 bu at 
Nashville. 

Millfeed has been in fair demand, due 
to drouth having parched pastures. A 
heavy rain gave relief this week in Ten- 
nessee. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, ton, 
$16@19; standard middlings or shorts, 
$21@23. 

Corn meal trade continues slow. Mills 
with a capacity of 36,000 bus, this week 
ground 14,090, or 39.1 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 95.8 per cent the 
same week last year. Prices: corn meal, 
bolted or plain, per 100 lbs, in sacks, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.35@1.50. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 

This Week <sscséc 189,180 127,089 
Last week ....... 181,980 76,339 41.9 
YOQP OHO cocccecs 182,010 47,158 25.8 
Two years ago... 229,890 140,508 61.1 
Three years ago.. 178,590 108,913 60.9 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 23 July 16 

F008, ME 6.03 den 6s s0000 13,700 13,000 

WHORE OME. san0d0sbace. 132,000 81,000 

COCR, HN 0664 cadsovdane 78,000 91,000 

Cate, BRP asiivcwses cece 165,000 135,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 261 cars. 


Steady progress is being made on the 
building of the new municipal terminals 
on Cumberland River at Nashville. Fos- 
ter & Creighton, the contractors, have a 
large part of the foundation of the five- 
story concrete structure finished. 

J. M. McDowell, a flour salesman of 
Memphis, was drowned in the Mississippi 
River at that place. He was the father- 
in-law of E. B. Daniels, manager of the 
Memphis branch of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., of Hutchinson, Kansas. 


James H, Kannon, who purchased the 
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old Thomas flour mill on. Fountain Creek; 
in Maury County, Tennessee, has had the 
plant extensively improved. The dam 
has been re-enforced, and new equipment 
has been installed. .This is one of the 
oldest plants in Maury County, having 
been operated about 75 years, 

The name of the Nashville Commercial 
Club has been changed to the Chamber 
of Commerce of Nashville. Vernon S. 
Tupper, general manager of the Nash- 
ville Roller Mills, is president of the or- 
ganization, and W. R. Manier is secre- 
tary. It is the chief organization of the 
business men of Nashville, having a 
membership of about 3,000. 


Miss Lucy Edmondson was the winner 
of the first prize of $5 offered by .the 
Ford Flour Co., Nashville, in the Mont- 

mery County Girls’ Demonstration 

lub bread making contest held at 
Clarksville. She also won entrance into 
the Middle Tennessee baking contest to 
be held in Nashville soon. The winner 
of this contest will be given a trip to 
Chicago by the Ford Flour Co. 

J. B. McGinnis, freight traffic com- 
missioner of the grain and hay depart- 
ment of the Memphis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, was in Washington this week to 
enter a protest before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against a pro- 

osed advance of freight rates now en- 
joyed by —— and other points in 
the Southeast having river advantages. 
All Ohio River gateway points, Nash- 
ville and Gulf points, are also interested 
in the case, and a strong fight will be 
made to keep water advantages. There 
is a strong movement on foot to revive 
water transportation. Memphis is ex- 

ending $500,000 for terminals on the 
ississippi, and Nashville is expending 
$300,000 for the same purpose on the 
Cumberland River. 
Joun Lerrrr. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., July 23.—The flour 
trade suffered some decline in all grades 
during the week. Offerings were free 
from mills, but the trade was slow to 
buy, except in small quantities for im- 
mediate needs, Jobbers and bakers are 
holding their stocks down to the mini- 
mum. There were some cancellations of 
purchases of the previous week, when 
flour made some advance. 

The wheat millfeed trade is very dull 
and narrow. Prices are rather steady, 
but weak. Hominy feed is extremely 
dull, with practically no feeding being 
done. Some beet pulp is being taken by 
the dairy trade. Bran is more popular. 

Cottonseed meal made a sliarp advance 
during the week, due to demand for 
cake. There was considerable business 
reported for export of cottonseed cake 
and peanut cake. The local trade was 
rather dull, but prices advanced $2 ton. 

Hay receipts continue very light. Only 
20 cars of all grades were received here 
this week. The trade is very dull, and 
prices remained fairly steady. 


J. Hore Ticner. 


ALABAMA 


Moniz, Axa., July 23,—Little change 
is noted in the grain market since a week 
ago. However, there seems to be a dis- 
position on the part of some millers to 
cut under current quotations on flour, 
one leading western interest wiring its 
local brokers today to quote best pat- 
ents at $8.50 bbl, quick sale for cash, 
prompt’ delivery. The same _ interest 
quoted lower grades in steps of 50c down 
to $6.50. Other brokers made quotations 
varying but little from those of a week 
a 








go. 
There is little doing in flour and other 
grain products, though corn and corn 
meal are somewhat improved. Corn is 
quoted at 7114@80c bu in bulk, which is 
\%e up, and corn meal at 90c@$1 in 
48-lb sacks. Cream meal is quoted at 
$3.65 per bbl of 200 Ibs. Other quota- 
tions: bran, $1.05@1.15 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $1.10@1.30; oats, 441,@49c bu, 
in sacks. 
NOTES 

Exports for the week: flour, Cuba, 
1,000 long tons in 200-lb cottons; Bristol, 
6,000 140-lb jutes; Avonmouth, 2,000; 
Cardiff, 2,000. Corn: Cuba, 381 long tons 
in 200-lb sacks. 


. Page & Jones, ship brokers, Mobile, 
have taken over the Windward Island 


Steamship Co.’s business. This line for 
the past year and a half has operated 
Shipping. Board ships between Mobile 
Mo the Windward Islands, Porto Rico, 
Jamaica. and Mexico. V. S. Hurlbert 
will go with Page & Jones as traffic man- 
ager for the Windward Island service. 

Le Barron Lyons, president Alabama 
Corn Mills, and for many years actively 
identified with the grain business in Mo- 
bile, has been elected vice president of 
the First National Bank of Mobile, and 
will in future give his entire time to the 
duties of that office. His brother, Her- 
bert Lyons, who has been vice president 
and active manager of the milling com- 
pany the past 10 years, will continue as 
the active head of the concern, which op- 
erates the only corn mill in Mobile. 

W. J. Botes. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utn, Minn., July 25.—Flour de- 
mand last week was only for enough to 
care for immediate requirements. Stocks 
are unquestionably low, but this causes 
no uneasiness. The mills are pretty well 
cleaned up on old orders. 

A little business in durum flour, both 
for domestic and foreign account, was 
put through. The outlook for a liberal 
crop of durum wheat, and a consequent 
weakening in future prices, is causing 
buyers to hold off. 

The rye flour mill reports the market 
dull, with very little demand, aside from 
the steady, though small, local trade. 

The good demand for millfeed that has 
prevailed for a month.or more continues, 
and mills are not in position to accept 
further orders until some of ‘those on 
hand are cleaned up. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 18,620 50 
Last week .... - 17,205 44 
Last year 13,520 37 
TWO FORTS GRO cosccccccces 5,830 16 


NOTES 


Frank L. Carey, H. F. McCarthy and 
E. L. Welch, Minneapolis grain men, 
were on ’change during the week. 

Grain men are looking for an early 
opening of the grain movement, the crop 
being about three weeks in advance ‘of 
ordinary years. 

The Barnes-Ames Co. is moving con- 
siderable wheat from Omaha through 
Duluth for export. Already about 500,- 
000 bus have been worked, and more is 
expected. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 134c, with package 
freight boats asking 2c for small lots. 
The movement is light, and new charter- 
ing is very slow. 

Future trading in wheat is light, and 
the majority of trades are small lots. 
There is a little more interest in rye 
futures, which have been very dull for 
some time, in spite of a good cash de- 
mand. : 

W. J. McCabe and Charles F. Mac- 
donald represented the Duluth Board of 
Trade at a conference last Friday with 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion in reference to grain acts passed 
by the last legislature. 

Julius H. Barnes arrived here from 
New Yoyk last Saturday for a few days’ 
visit. He has always been an enthusi- 
astic oarsman, and officiated as one of 
the judges in the Northwestern Associa- 
tion regatta at Duluth last Saturday. 


Rye on track closed Ic higher today 
at lle over September. The cash ‘de- 
mand is good. Barley is unchanged, 
with choice to fancy at 62@70c, and 
medium to good 50@55c. Corn is quiet, 
and quoted at 5c under Chicago Septem- 
ber. 

Several more lake freighters will be 
taken out of commission, according to 
advices received by Duluth vessel com- 
panies. Ore shipping is very slow, and 
the movement of grain is light. This 
leaves only coal, and the docks are get- 
ting well filled with that. 


Wheat is being imported from Canada 
in spite of the 35c duty. A vessel with 
200,000 bus came in last week, and was 
unloaded in Consolidated Elevator E. It 
is being shipped out in cars to mills, 
with duty paid. Another lot of 50,000 
bus came in today, also 85,000 bus fiax- 
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The cash wheat market has been with- 
out feature the past week. Closing 
prices today: No. 1 dark northern, 10@ 
38c over September; No. 2 dark, 4@3lc 
over; No. 3 dark, 4c under to 19c over; 
No. 1 dark hard Montana, 16@20c over 
spring September; No. 1 amber durum, 
2@14c over September; No. 2, Septem- 
ber price to 12c over; No. 1 durum, Sep- 
tember price to 2c over; No. 2, 2c under 
to September price; No. 1 mixed durum, 
2c under to 4c over; No. 2 mixed, 4c 
under to le over. 

F. G. Carson. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purtapetpui, Pa., July 23.—The flour 
market this week was unsettled by the 
constant fluctuations in wheat, and prices 
generally were reduced 50@75c bbl. At 
revised figures, buyers showed more dis- 
position to take hold and some fair sized 
orders were placed, mostly for spring 
patents. Export demand was less active, 
although some business was done in soft 
winter straight. 


FLOUR FOR ARMENIA 


On Friday a stirring appeal for the 
starving women and children in the Near 
East was made by Walter George Smith 
to members of the Commercial Exchange, 
and as a result 348 bbls flour were imme- 
diately pledged and arrangements made 
to raise considerably more in the very 
near future for relief of the famine suf- 
ferers. 

The Atlantic Seaboard Flour Mills, 
with headquarters in the Bourse, donated 
a carload, while William M. Richardson, 
president Philadelphia Export Co., Sam- 
uel Bell & Sons, the Quaker City Flour 
Mills, Richardson Bros. and Hubert J. 
Horan, the latter president of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club, gave 25 bbls each. 
A committee was appointed by C. Her- 
bert Bell, president of the exchange, to 
conduct a campaign within the member- 
ship. 

The flour is part of that which will be 
loaded here and sent direct to the Near 
East. The city’s share in this work for 
humanity has been placed at 50,000 bbls. 
Some of Mr. Smith’s hearers contributed 
money with which to purchase flour. 


NOTES 

William J. Rardon, flour broker, has 
recovered from a protracted illness, and 
reappeared on ’change last Monday. 

George G. Omerly, of the Hancock 
Grain Co., this city, has opened his cot- 
tage at Ventnor, N. J., and will spend 
the summer there. 

Albert J. Emmons and William B. 
Stites, grain and feed merchants, en- 
joyed a fishing trip to New Gretna, 
N. J., on Wednesday. 

The Philadelphia Board of Trade an- 
nounces that it has secured 100 new 
members since July 1, bringing the total 
membership to about 3,500. 

The American Rice Products Co., to 
manufacture cereal products, has been 
incorporated, with $5,000,000 capital, by 
Thomas W. Cole, Marion Luce, T 
Frederich, of Chicago. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., has an- 
nounced the promotion of John A. Tait 
to succeed H. B. Holmes as manager of 
the Philadelphia district. Mr. Holmes 
has been appointed comptroller of all 
United States and Canadian offices of 
the company. Mr. Tait was formerly as- 
sistant manager, and will be succeeded 
by John T. Turnbull, who was manager 
of the eastbound freight department. 

Director Sproule, of the department 
of wharves, docks and ferries, has been 
authorized by Mayor Moore to spend 
sufficient funds for the immediate ex- 
ploitation of the port of Philadelphia 
and its activities to offset the alleged 
unfair and prejudicial motion picture 
display of the United States Shipping 
Board. It appears that the. board has 
been sending out a 10-reel display to 
various cities throughout the country, 
showing what it has done in'the way of 
constructing ships and developirfg ports. 
Philadelphia, it is claimed, is given scant 
consideration in the display. 

Samuzt S. Dantets. 





According to Bureau of the Census 
figures, there were 6,448,366 farmers in 
the United States on Jan. 1, 1921. The 
1910 census showed 6,361,502. 
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Feverish fluctuations in wheat prices 
were the outstanding feature of the 
week’s market, and there was heavy buy- 
ing and selling on both sides. Reports 
that Germany, Japan and several! other 
foreign nations were in the market for 
large quantities of wheat sent prices up 
rapidly, and the possibility of Greece 
coming in for a rather large quantity 
further strengthened the situation. How- 
ever, in face of all this purchasing and 
the prospect of more, there were times 
when the market sagged quite definitely. 
This was thought to be partly from the 
erg of increased supplies and the 
iberal deliveries of new winter wheat to 
primary markets. 

One peculiar feature of the market 
was the reported sale by a New York 
house of a full cargo of wheat to Ar- 
gentina, and it was further stated that 
the same concern was in the market for 
another cargo, the reason being that the 
wheat could be bought cheaper here than 
it could in Argentina. This purchase, 
- course, helped to strengthen the mar- 

et. ; 


The flour situation was somewhat bet- 
ter, spring wheat flours having a owed 
call at premiums of more than $1.50 bb 
over hard wheat flours. Even at these 
high = a good volume of business 
was done in spring wheat flours, sales 
principally having been made at the time 
wehn cash wheat dropped so suddenly at 
Minneapolis. This demand ‘has been in- 
creased by the desire of buyers to have 
on hand or rolling a good quantity of 
old crop flours. 

Taking the flour market broadly, buy- 
ers and sellers are widely at variance in 
their ideas of prices, in consequence of 
which the business is not as widely dis- 
tributed as in the three previous weeks. 
The demand for new winters has been 
limited, as was also the case with soft 
wheat flours, as the export demand for 
these which existed for two or three 
weeks has almost entirely dropped off. 
The only business done was in.small lots 
for immediate delivery. 

There was a rumor on the exchange 
here to the effect that a great deal of 
flour which had previously been ship 
to Poland was not being taken care of by 
those who had -advanced money to 
finance it, arid that these concerns were 
forfeiting their partial payments in or- 
der to avoid ter losses, but there 
was no verification to be had. Should it 
be true it would undoubtedly have a 
serious effect on the present export situa- 
tion, and ot would create 
additional :dullness in the markets of 
central Europe and reduce the demand 
for flour from there. 

Prices: spring fancy patent, $9.75@ 
10.25; standard patent, $8.75@9.75; first 
clear, $6.50@7.50; second clear, $4.75@ 
5.25; soft winter straight, $6@6.50; hard 
winter patent, $7.50@8; straight, $7.25@ 
7.75; first clear, $6@7; second clear, $5 
@5.50; rye, $7.25@8.40,—all in jute. 


Henry Little, Minneapolis, was greeted 
on the exchange here this week by many 
old friends. 

William Beebe, New England fepre- 
sentative Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
= a day or two in New York this 
week. 


H. S. Sanborn,.sales manager Baldwin 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, who has been 
visiting the various eastern markets, was 
in New York a few days this week. 


Mathieu Luchsinger, of Luchsinger, 
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Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, Holland, ar- 
rived in New York this week after 
spending some time visiting his milling 
connections in the West. 

On and after July 20 the wholesale 
feed and grain business of A. H. Sim- 
mons Co., Inc., Middletown, N. Y., will 
be conducted under the firm name of 
the Halliday-Barndt Corporation. 

The Merchants’ Association, New 
York, has recently. joined with other 
commercial and insurance bodies to 
stamp out thefts of ocean freight. It is 
said that losses to shippers now amount 
to many millions of dal ars annually, and 
thefts are so common that insurance 
rates have had to be raised to a point 
that is almost prohibitive. A special cor- 
poration is being formed for the pur- 
pose of combating this evil. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 23.—Lack of 
spring wheat has tied up one mill all 
the week; another has been doing some 
repair work and has not ground a bushel, 
with the result that the flour output has 
been small, Some mills which had wheat 
in Buffalo have got to the bottom of 
their bins, and are depending on the open 
market for grain, Normally, there should 
be a considerable demand from mills for 
old wheat to grind until the new crop is 
ready, but with cash wheat where it is, 
and the uncertainties ahead, none of the 
mills are taking any chances. ‘ 

Buying here is from hand to. mouth, 
which has come to be the standard pol- 
icy. Inquiry has been slower than for 
a week or two past. Sales have been 
small, with a car lot an exception. Quick 
deliveries are demanded. 

High prices late last week carried over 
and. stifled trade, but as they worked 
lower in the last few days, there was the 
usual loss of confidence. Principal quo- 
tations. on hard wheat flours: patents, 
$10.25@10.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10@10.20; bakers patent, 
$9.85, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
straights, $9.70, cotton 98’s, small lots; 
first clears, $8.05@9, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7.50; low grade, $4.75, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Trade in soft wheat flours has not been 
up to the level of previous weeks. Some 
mills are grinding new wheat mixed with 
old. The berry is exceptionally hard, and 
it would probably be safe to grind it 
alone, but there is no occasion. There is 
plenty of old wheat, in fact some farm- 
ers have two years’ crops on hand. The 
impression of millers is that the new 
crop will make strong flour. Millers are 
ee in old wheat at $1.25@1.35 bu, 
and shade the price 10c for new. Estab- 
lished brands of winter straights are of- 
fered at $6.45@6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston, or about 25c under the level 
of a week ; ey $6.75@7. 

New rye is slow in coming into mar- 
ket. Mills here have bought consider- 
able grain, but deliveries have been de- 
layed. Inquiry is light, but prices hold 
firm to 10c higher, with best white brands 
offered at $8.70@8.80 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands steady, 
with light quoted at $9.50, medium at $9, 
and dark at $8.50, all cotton 98s. 

There is a better feeling in the feed 
market. Demand is a little brisker from 
dairymen, and the surplus that had been 
piling up has been cut materially. Prices 
on both bran and middlings range $1@2 
higher. There have been fairly heavy 
rains over the district, and pastures 
have been helped sl y but it needs a 
48-hour soaker to ly bring them back. 
Feed quotations: spring bran, $25@26.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $27; 
winter bran, $26, sacked, mostly local; 
sp middlings, $26.50@30, ed, car 
lots, Boston; local, $30; winter middlings, 






$27, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed 
steady at $22 ton, sacked, y local. 
Western feeds steady, with little varia- 
tion in price. Ground oats $83 ton, and 
corn meal $29, both bulk basis. Corn 
meal, table quality, unchanged at $1.50 
per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUT OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
5,800 31 
ENG WOU viiese Ga esces's 8,600 46 
Of this week’s total, 4,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 400 


rye. 
NOTES 

G. A. Gerard, president Sperry Milling 
Co., Penfield, is spending a few weeks at 
Asbury Park, N. J 

Considerable interest is aroused here 
by the latest traffic bulletin issued by di- 
rection of the Chamber of Commerce, in 
which is discussed a recent ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court that when 
a shipment is. placed on a public delivery 
track of a carrier, but is. not unloaded by 
the consignee within the 48-hour free 
time period, the carrier is still liable as 
a carrier and not as a warehouseman. 

The contract for erection of a perma- 
nent barge canal warehouse, to take the 
place of the temporary structure now in 
use, has been let. The structure will be 
of concrete, brick, and steel, and prac- 
tically fireproof. It will have ground 
dimensions of 50x400 ft, and one end 
will be fitted with a second floor for 
offices: The foundations have been built, 
and the contract now let is for the super- 
structure, which must be completed with- 


in a year. 
T. W. Kwarr. 





PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., July 23.—A generous 
volume of business marked the flour mar- 
ket this week, though total sales did not 
aggregate as much as last week. Local 
flour buyers have evinced keen interest in 
old wheat flour. 

Some new crop flour has been offered 
at $7.50 and upwards, 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, Pittsbur for August, September 
and October delivery. Clears are coming 
into the market in a satisfactory volume, 
and the demand is good. . 

Prices prevailing this week: spring pat- 
ent, old crop, $9@10.75; hard winter, $7 
@8, new crop, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $5. and upwards, 
bulk; pure white rye, $7.25@7.75; pure 
medium rye, $6@6.50; pure dark rye, 
$5.50@6,—cotton 98’s, car lots, Pitts- 
burgh. Sales of ryes were reported. brisk. 

e millfeed ‘market is showing more 
life than for some time, and demand is 
better. 

NOTES 


Clarence _R. Hartman, a flour miller 
of Manns Choice, Pa., is bankrupt. Lia- 
bilities, $4,209; assets, $3,713. 

W. A. Morton has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the H. L. New System Bak- 
eries, Inc., of Avalon, Pa. 

The Flour Club of Pittsburgh has sus- 
pended meetings during July and Au- 
gust, the next meeting being scheduled 

or Sept. 22. 

Porter R. Taylor has been appointed 
acting director of the Pennsylvania state 
bureau of markets, succeeding J. C. Gil- 
bert, resigned. 

W. H. O'Keefe, of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill, was a visitor this 
week at the Pittsburgh offices of . his 
company, now in charge of J. J. Lipford. 

C. C. Larus. 





BUFFALO 


Burrauo, N. Y., July 23.—There was 
another rush to secure old spring wheat 
flour early this week. Some of the mills 
were unable to make quick shipment de- 
sired, which firmed up the market con- 
siderably later on. usiness has been 
reported very slow, with quotations run- 
ning closer together than for several 
woke past. It is evident that the mills 
are not inclined to accept bids which 
show a loss, and are confident of stron; 
prices for flour, owing to the scarcity 
of; old spring wheat and the big pre- 
miums being obtained. There’ were sales 
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of Canadian wheat at as high as $2.05, 
delivered Buffalo. Some No. 1 and No. 
2 dark northern was worked at $1.87@ 
1.92 on track, and the wheat was hard 


“ 
export trade seems to have 
dropped off for all grades, and there 
appears to be little = of a re- 
vival, as stocks of flour at the most 
promising foreign ports are said to be 
heavy. First and second clears are not 
in oversupply, and the domestic trade is 
taking hol especially on seconds, which 
are 25@50c higher than last week. Rye 
flour is stronger, with trade fair. 

The mills here ran better than expect- 
ed, with a number working entirely on 
soft winter wheat, for the product of 
which there appears to be quite a fair 
demand at $7@7.50 for straights. With 
the price of new wheat down to $1.20 for 
the best white or red, and the interior 
small mills getting it for less, flour buy- 
ers Sone for $6, spot, before they 

e hold. 

The local retail trade was filled up at 
rather cheap prices, after which there 
was an advance to $10.50, and then a 
decline to $10 for the best family patent, 
cotton 98’s. This latter price is said to 
have been cut $1 the past few days in 
order to get a little business. 

Kansas mill representatives here are 
having all the trade they can take care 
of for immediate shipment. The range 
of prices is wide, $7.25@8 for short pat- 
ent and $6.75@7.40 for standard patent, 
Buffalo rate. points. 

Millfeed is lower for bran and mid- 
dlings, as there was considerable being 
crowded on the market. The heavier 
feeds are holding their own and being 
taken as fast as offered, particularly red 
dog, which is scarce at an advance of $1. 
Winter bran sold here today at $21. 
No Canadian feeds offered. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was in better 
demand, and prices firm. Hominy feed 
higher, with no oversupply, and taken as 
soon as offered. Gluten higher, and trade 
improving steadily. Cottonseed meal 
higher and strong, with very little old 
offered at the advance. Oil meal is held 
at $44 for July and $45 for August by 
the mills, with resellers quoting .50@ 
44.50 for spot. Export demand is re- 
sponsible for the sharp advance. Milo 
is high, No. 3 being quoted at $1.97, and 
no offerings here. Buckwheat is salable 
at $3.75. 

Rolled oats in good demand and 
slightly easier. Oat feed dull and un- 


changed. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ....scccccccces 134,600 80 


Last week ......ssesesees 139,325 84 

WORF HO cccescrvecccccoce 96,365 58 

Two years AGO ...--eeeeee 155,050 93 

Three years ago ....+.+++ 73,300 44 
NOTES 


D. F. Turner, manager Union elevator, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was on ’change today. 


Nearly 1,000,000 bus of grain, mostly 
corn, was shipped by lake from the Buf- 
falo elevators to Montreal this week. 

Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 3,083,540 bus, compared with 500,- 
000 a year ago. Flour receipts, 131,000 
bbls; last year, 32,000. 

Leslie R. Veatch, Buffalo, has recent- 
ly been appointed consulting engineer by 
the American Grain & Feed Corporation, 
which purposes building a mill in Buf- 
falo to grind feed. 

Shipments by canal from Buffalo to 
New York this week were 455,077 bus 
grain, 362,000 of which were wheat. Last 
year the shipments were 98,600 bus wheat 
and 45,000 bus malt. 

Joseph Cohen and Harry Block, bak- 
ers, were arrested this week and paid 
$10 fine and costs for failing to mark 
the weight on their bread, in violation of 
an ordinance recently enacted. 

The canal is doing so well that the 
Grain Shovelers’ Union will hold a meet- 
ing tomorrow to discuss the trimming 
of canal boats. Probably this means an 
advance in charges for this work. 

Stocks of wheat in store here have 
dwindled to 295,000 bus, compared with 
258,000 a year ago. There are 3,500,000 
bus corn and 3,300,000 of oats here, while 
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last year there were less than 500,000 of 
both. 

The Malone (N. Y.) Bakery Co., Inc., 
has been organized by Malone business 
men, with $10,000 capital stock. Officers: 


F. R. Kirk, president; B. R. Clark, vice 
president ; L. McEntire, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Two more of the motor ships of the 
Interwaterways fleet are on the way 
down the lakes to Buffalo, carrying grain 
destined for New York via the barge 
canal. This makes five motor ships in 
commission for the new line. 

J. Talman Budd, for many years one 
of the leading figures in the elevator 
business here, died in this city last 
Thursday, aged 74. He was owner of a 
tract of water front land, and only a 
week ago talked before the city council 
in the interest of water front improve- 
ment. 

The will of George W. Wright, presi- 
dent Dunkirk Seed Co., Buffalo, was filed 
for probate yesterday. The estate is 
valued at upwards of $500,000. He left 
bequests totaling $286,000 to 90. indi- 
viduals. The seed company business was 
left to his brothers, Reuben and David 
Wright. 

The seventh annual convention of the 
Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Pennsylvania 
closed at Jamestown, N. Y., today. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
James H. Gray, Springville; vice presi- 
dent, Roy B. Mulkie, Union City, Pa; 
secretary-treasurer, Ernest C. Keesler, 
Jamestown, Directors: H. W. 
True, Cattaraugus, L. M. Walldorf, 
Olean, Vernon Matthews, Brocton, Hen- 
ry R. Wilbur, Jamestown. 

E. BanGasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Baxrrmore, Mp., July 23.—Flour weak 
and slow. Even snow in Canada and re- 
ports that this country was buying wheat 
in the Dominion and selling it in Ar- 
gentina, apparently failed to scare any 
one, 

Springs were lower and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $9@9.25; 
standard patents, $8.50@8.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 70c more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 10@1é5c less in bulk. Prices were 
on the deeline most of the week, with 
trading limited and confined chiefly to 
rates within the range of quotations. 
Some mills wanted considerably more 
than the extreme figures. 

New hard winters were soft and dull, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.50 
@7.75; straights, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 70c more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 10@1é5c less in bulk. Trading 
was light, notwithstanding the sharp de- 
cline, principally because the larger buy- 
ers had previously supplied their wants 
for the present. A little was done as the 
market broke, but only in a car lot way. 

New soft winters were easier and inac- 
tive, short patents closing nominally at 
$7@7.25; near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 70c more in wood, 5 
@10ce less in jute, or 10@14&c less in bulk. 
Patent was offered more freely from the 
West at quotations, while a near-by mill 
has turned its attention to this grade and 
is offering to sell 70 or 75 per cent stock 
at $6.25, cotton. Near-by straight was 
in good supply at $5.50@5.75, cotton, 
though with the exporters out of the 
market, the trading was confined to a 
few cars to domestic buyers at $5.50@ 
5.60, cotton. 

City mills ran moderately, reported 
trade less active, both at home and 
abroad, and reduced quotations on flour 
25¢ bbl; feed unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 39,941 
bbls; destined for export, 25,187. 


NOTES 

Rye grain and rye flour were on the 
toboggan this week. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 75; number now in port, 122. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.50 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.50; barley, $1; 
oats, 50c. 

Exports from here this week included 
11,111 bbls flour and 583,759 bus grain— 
304,000 wheat, 162,907 corn, 40 oats, 41,- 
800 rye and 75,012 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to July 23, 1921, 424,115 bus; 
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last year, 356,218. Range of prices this 
week, 70@82c; last year, $1.65@1.80, 

George B. Shaw, confidential man of 
White & Co., flour, Baltimore and New 
York, has gone to Ocean City, Md., with 
a party of friends for a two weeks’ out- 
ing. 

Receipts new southern wheat from 
June 17 to July 23, 530,497 bus; same pe- 
riod last year, 208,178. Range of prices 
this week, 80c@$1.31%,; last year, $2.50 
@2.97. 

It is claimed that some of the western 
and southern mills are selling new soft 
winter patents in Cuba and Europe at 
much under their quotations in this and 
other domestic markets. 

President Macgill, of the C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., operating the Patapsco 
mills, says the new southern wheat it is 





comparing official samples of the two 
wheats, that he would rather have the 
No. 3 southern than the No. 2 western, 
and the latter, at the time, was bringing 
something like 22c premium over the 
former. 

George E. Simmonds, formerly with 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., local mill- 
ers, and later associated with John C. 
Legg, flour and grain commission, who 


represents in this market the Christian . 


Mills, Minneapolis, the Millbourne Mills 
and Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadel- 
phia, the Midland Milling Co., Kansas 
City, ete. has taken an office in the 
Bourse Building, this city, and will here- 
after conduct the flour jobbing and bro- 
kerage business in his own name and on 
his own account. 

The grain elevator of the Western 
Maryland Railway at Port Covington, 


George G. Davis 


grinding is making flour which is highly 
satisfactory as regards both quality and 
yield. 

William E. Harris, of W. E. Harris & 
Son, grain and flour forwarders and bro- 
kers, is back from a business and pleas- 
ure trip, which extended to the Yellow- 
stone Park, accompanied by his wife and 
daughters. 

Visitors were Richard D. Sparks, as- 
sistant treasurer Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill., and Terre Haute, Ind; C. H. 
Culbertson, with the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City; H. J. Be Bout, 
vice president and general manager 
Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain Co; J. 
F. Nicodemus, secretary and maneger 
Glade Valley Milling Co., Walkersville, 
Md; A. W. Mansfield and A. G. Dulaney. 
with Thomson & McKinnon, grain, Chi- 
cago. ; 

New western wheat is not showing up 
as good this season as new southern 
grain, according to the authorities on the 
subject, and it wouldn’t be ia ee | if 
they came together in price. A miller 
was heard to say the other day, after 


Baltimore, which was built in 1915 for 
1,000,000. bus and doubled in size a year 
later, is preparing to increase its ca- 
pacity to 3,800,000 bus. The work will 
start shortly and be pushed to a finish. 
Among the features of the enlarged 
structure will be an increase of 100 per 
cent in the grain elevation to ships, dock 
space for two additional steamers, or five 
altogether, loading capacity of 120,000 
bus per hour and unloading capacity of 
16 cars an hour. 


George S. Jackson, president Chamber 
of Commerce and vice president Barnes- 
Jackson Co., Inc., and B. F. Richards, 
chairman of the traffic committee of the 
exchange and head of John T. Fahey 
& Co., grain exporters, are quoted in 
an interview in a local paper to the ef- 
fect that the grain trade of Baltimore is 
going to the demnition bowwows_ be- 
cause of the rate advantages enjoyed by 
the Gulf ports and Montreal over this 
market, claiming the railroads are respon- 
sible for the situation and that, unless 
they come to the rescue by reducing rates 
to the Atlantic seaboard, Baltimore’s 


419 


grain export trade, at least, will soon be 
a thing of the past. However, the fact 
that the Western Maryland Railway is 
about to double the capacity of its Port 
Covington elevator is certainly a little 
reassuring. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., July 23.—There was a 
little better demand for flour during the 
latter part of the week in the local mar- 
ket, although the volume of business done 
was by no means large. 

The quality and condition of the new 
wheat in the Southwest has not yet been 
established to the satisfaction of the 
trade here, and there is still a disposition 
shown to go slow in the purchase of flour 
for future delivery. Hard wheat flours 
are being sold in a limited way and 
prices are now squarely on a new crop 
basis. 

Old wheat spring patents are offered 
at about the same range of prices as a 
week ago, although 60@70c bbl under 
the top quotations for the week. About 
$8.50@9.50 will cover the range on spring 
wheat country brands, with Minneapolis 
patents held at $10.20@10.50 bbl, in 
sacks. 

New crop soft winter flours are of- 
fered at 40@50c bbl under old crop 
flours, but there have been practically no 
sales reported. 

Corn meal is firmly held, with the mar- 
ket a shade higher. Oatmeal in good de- 
mand, with the market advanced 25c per 
90 Ibs. 

NOTES 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Gilbert B. Cutler, Jr., doing 
business as “Mothers Bread,” West Bar- 
rington, R. I. Liabilities, $8,403; assets, 
$1,400. 

James A. Patter, of Chicago, was in 
Boston this week on his way to Cape 
Cod, where he is to pass his vacation. 
Other visitors were H. S. Sanborn, Min- 
neapolis; E. W. Elmore, Oneonta, N. Y; 
A. B. Lord, Chicago; A. J. Kroon, Grand 
Rapids, Mich; A. Fisher, New York. 

New corporations: Bakers’ Standard 
Equipment Co., Boston. $100,000 capital, 
Leo R. Zusman president and treasurer; 
Crown Flour Co., Boston, $50,000 capital, 
Lydia Saxe president; Lynn (Mass.) 
Bakeries, Inc., capital $50,000, G. E. 
Gainse president; Buxton (Maine) Mill- 
ing Co., capital $50,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NEW HEAD OF MILLING COMPANY 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 23.—George G. 
Davis, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the J. G. Davis Co., is a miller 
by heredity as well as training and, while 
a comparatively young man, began his 
milling career 40 years ago. His father, 
the late H. Wheeler Davis, was one of 
the best-known millers of his generation 
here, and preceding him was his grand- 
father, Joel G. Davis, one of the pioneer 
millers of what was then known as the 
Flour City. In fact, no great period of 
time intervened between the days when 
“Indian” Allan rigged up his first grist 
mill on the Genesee River, about 1789, 
on the site of what is now Rochester, 
and the entrance of the first of the Davis 
family into milling operations. 

George G. Davis began his milling edu- 
cation in 1880 in the old Jefferson mill 
operated by J. G. Davis & Son. A 
naphtha explosion in a city sewer wrecked 
the mill in 1887. In 1888 the firm re- 
organized into J. G. Davis & Co. and 
started the mill on its present site on 
Brown’s race. Business was attracted to 
it, and the firm rapidly broadened its 
activities. In 1899 it incorporated under 
the present style of J. G. Davis Co. 

Mr. Davis was elected secretary of 
the company in 1906. In 1909 he was 
chosen vice president and treasurer, and 
he has now become president and treas- 
urer. Other officers of the company are: 
vice president, Innis P. Allen; secretary, 
F. L. Amish. T. W. Kwapp. 





The British, French, Japanese and 
American governments have commenced 
discussions with a view to the creation 
of an international administration for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, this admin- 
istration to be in the nature of a trust, 
rather than of a receivership, until Rus- 
sia recovers and is once more recognized 
by the powers. 
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A more optimistic spirit is noticeable 
in the milling industry of the north Pa- 
cific Coast, based not so much on actual 
improvement in the volume of sales as 
on various factors which point to a re- 
turn to more normal conditions. 

There is increased inquiry for Pacific 
flour from eastern and southeastern mar- 
kets, and some improvement in bookings. 
Wheat growers in the Pacific Northwest 
are no longer holding for ac goa prices, 
and with bountiful crops and materially 
reduced harvesting costs, are disposed’ to 
sell at the market. Millers, therefore, 
feel that they can obtain supplies of 
wheat on a reasonably uniform basis, 
and that last year’s highly speculative 
factor of the cost of the raw material is 
in a large measure eliminated. 

Export inquiry is light. The United 
Kingdom is buying small parcel lots, but 
aggregate bookings for the week were 
small. 

Hongkong has shown interest in Pa- 
cific flour this week,—at a price,—but 
one which meets the views of few mills, 
being 25@50c bbl out of line. Sales are 
reported at prices, however, which are 
apparently below the cost of manufac- 
ture. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
buyers in north Pacific Coast markets to 
book ahead. Supplies of old crop flour 
are ample for requirements well into the 
new crop year, and buyers continue to 
meet only current needs. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted: Dakota, $10.50@10.90 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $9.10@10; Washington, made from 
Montana, Dakota and local hard wheats, 
$7.60@8.95. Washington family patent 
remains at $7.55 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons. 

The millfeed market is lifeless. Local 
mill-run is quoted at $26 ton, in mixed 
cars, delivered transit points; Montana 
mixed feed, $22, on track, seaboard, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 25,827 49 
Last week .......+ 52,800 19,792 35 
Year ago ......++. 52,800 19,312 37 
Two years ago .... 52,800 9,150 17 
Three years ago... 46,800 9,721 20 
Four years ago ... 28,800 13,207 45 


Five years ago..... 40,800 18,990 47 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Fiour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Thie week ........ 57,000 ° 
Last week ........ 57,000 29,611 52 
 ) ARG 57,000 19,983 35 
Two years ago .... 57,000 11,833 20 
Three years ago ... 57,000 13,588 23 
Four years ago ... 57,000 18,721 82 
Five years ago..... 57,000 9,028 16 


NOTES 

New crop wheat has been selling free- 
ly at 90c@$1 bu, country points. 

The annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Professional Millers will be held 
at Seattle, Aug. 6-8. 

Herman H. Jasmann, manager White- 
or sa | Co, at Odessa, Wash., has -suc- 
ceeded A. R. Mead as manager of the 
company’s Spokane office. 

On account of the heavy wheat yield 
the demand for bags is unusually heavy. 
Grain houses have gone the limit in sup- 
plyin bags, and many farmers are hav- 

dificulty in financing their bag re- 
quirements. ‘ 


The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of Seattle has elected 
the following officers: W. C... Dawson, 
shipping, resident; W: J. MacDonald, 
MacDonald Grain Co., vice president; 
R. D. McAusland, Seattle manager of the 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., secretary and treas- 
urer. 

A. Cohn, president Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co, and Northern Flour Mills 
Co., this city, who has just returned from 
Whitman County, says that he has never 
seen anything to equal the yield of win- 
ter. wheat in the Palouse country. The 
harvest is about 10 days earlier than 
usual, 

The Effingham, loaded with a cargo of 
flour and wheat at Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland soetgees to the United King- 
dom, ran on the rocks in the Columbia 
River, Wednesday night, the bow of the 
vessel being crushed in. The flour in the 
forward hold was flooded with fuel oil 
and river water. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., July 23.—A mod- 
erate improvement is noticeable in the 
flour market. The smaller bakers are 
buying more freely. Mill prices have 
been undergoing almost daily changes, 
due to the rapid fluctuations in wheat. 
At the close of this week Kansas stand- 
ard patent, new crop, was offered at 
$8.50 bbl; Dakota standard patent, 
$11.10; Dakota clears, $9.05; Montana 
standard patents, $10.20; Montana clears, 
$8.15; Dakota and Montana fancy pat- 
ents, 55c above standard patent prices; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 


$7; cut-off, $6.50,—98’s, cotton, delivered 


San Francisco. 

Prices on eastern bran are firmer. 
White bran and mill-run from north 
coast points, $31@33 ton; shorts, $34; 
middlings, $44 

NOTES 


John H. Rosseter, for many years vice 
president W. R. Grace & Co., steamship 
operators, has severed his connection 
with that company, to allow him more 
time with the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
of which he is-vice president and gen- 
eral manager. This resignation does not 
affect his position as president of the 
Sperry Flour Co. 

Cutting of expenses in the San Fran- 
cisco bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce was the object of a meeting called 
last week by ye = P. Merritt, acting on 
the request of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. The heads of the nine bureaus 
discussed plans to form closer co-opera- 
tion between them, and considered the 
advisability of uniting them all under 
one roof. 

On July 16 the South Pacific Millers’ 
Association sent the following wire to 
California senators and congressmen at 
Washington, D. C: “Understand perma- 
nent tariff bill proposes wheat tariff 
25c bu. As matter of equity, flour, per 
barrel, should then bear tariff four and 
one half times wheat tariff, as it takes 
this proportion wheat to manufacture 
barrel of flour. This should apply to all 
grades flour, and bran and feed.” 


Thomas C. Ockerby, formerly a flour 
miller of Australia, whose fortune of 
nearly $1,000,000 was lost in a decline in 
the Australian grain market in 1919, was 
before Federal Commissioner Francis 
Krull on July 20 in the San Francisco 
court, on a charge of having failed to 
account for $10,000 said to have he- 
longed to Thomas Ockerby & Co., Ltd., 
of Australia. Thousan of millers 
throughout Australia are said to have 
failed with the big grain crash of 1919, 
and Mr. Ockerby’s company was one of 
the heaviest losers. 4 

R. C. Mason. - 










MONTANA 


Great Fats, Mont., July 23.—Flour 

rices the same as a week ago. Feed, 

wever, proved to be somewhat of a 
drug upon the market, and the price is 
the lowest’ for some weeks. Millfeed and 
bran were quoted at the same figure, 
with but little interest. in- either. . The 
._prices: flour, $9.50 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b, Great Falls, in car lots; millfeed, 
$20 ton, same terms. 


NOTES 


John McVay, credit manager Royal 
Milling Co.; is passing his vacation at 
his ranch near Lewistown, where. he has 
a considerable wheat crop about ready to 
harvest, He will be away another week. 

The annual convention of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association is 
being held in Helena this week. The 
sessions, which opened yesterday, will be 
continued through today, with a social 
affair tonight. 

T. F. Wright has sold his interest. in 
the Belt (Mont.) Roller Mills to the 
Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., and has 
bought the mill at Hardin which was 
built five years ago. H. G. Protinger, 
who has been operating the Hardin mill, 
will remain with Mr. Wright. 

Senator John E. Edwards, of Forsyth, 
banker and one of the state’s leading 
cattlemen, declares range conditions in 
that portion of Montana have not been 
as good as at present in 20 Moy ws He 
says harvest is in progress in his locality, 
and that grain crops are uniformly good. 

There is an exceptionally good sugar 
beet crop coming on in the fields at Bil- 
lings, according to Leon Shaw, manager 
of the Billings Gazette. Mr. Shaw says 
that the crop of last year returned the 
farmers there more than $1,500,000, and 


that the money derived from the sugar ~ 


beet industry goes a long way toward 
making for Billings. a stable business 
condition the year round. 


C. H. Gustafson, president United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., following a 
two-day conference this week at Helena, 
announced that plans are being worked 
out whereby the National Grain Growers 
are to have the use of the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange elevators in Mon- 
tana. There were representatives of 
farm bureaus of 12 midwestern states 
at the conference. Mr. Gustafson stated 
that under the original plan of the Com- 
mittee of 17 the new national sales 
agency required the co-operation of all 
co-operative marketing agencies in han- 
dling the grain. The national organiza- 
tion would have absolute control of the 
grain handled through the elevators if 
the arrangement is concluded, he said. 


Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 


Ocven, Utan, July 23.—The flour mar- 
ket here showed only slight improve- 
ment this week. Demand from the 
Southeast continued the prime factor in 
the market. Local demand was very 
light. There were some purchases by 
California buyers. 

The Ogden sales price was $5.50@6 bbl 
for both hard and family patent flours. 
The sales to the southeastern states were 
at $7 bbl for standard and $7.25 bbl for 
high patents, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-Ib cotton bags. The California 
trade was supplied at $7.50 bbl for fami- 
ly patents and hard wheat flours, f.o.b. 
common points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. 

With shipments of grain received this 
week from several sections of Utah and 
from southern Idaho, Ogden millers and 
grain buyers announced today that the 
real movement of this year’s crop has 
started. This is somewhat earlier than 
a year ago, excellent weather conditions 
having had much to do with rapid and 
complete maturity, as well as harvesting. 
The price for grain remains the same, 
75c bu being generally scheduled fo 
both spring and winter wheat. ; 


NOTES 
Professional farmers will take part in 
the special grain judging contest of the 
Utah Agricultural College, to be held 
during the farmers’ encampment, Aug. 
2-5, at Logan. 
Development of a new strain of pedi- 
greed Turkey red wheat, which is pro- 
ducing 40° bus per acre on dry farms 
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of the Levan Ridge district, is announced 
by J. W. Paxman & Son, of Nephi, Utah. 

Announcement has been made of a 
new seed marketing plan of the Utah 
Farm Bureau and the Idaho Farm Bu- 
reau, ae organization of the West- 
ern Seed Growers’ Marketing Co., af- 
filiated with Northrup, King & Co. Pool- 
ing of alfalfa and clover seed sales 
through this new company is planned. 

Grading and standardization of grains 
and other products grown in Utah are 
to be carried out by the Utah depart- 
ment of agriculture. The fee for sam- 
pling will be $1 per sample, with 75c 
inspection charge. Grains will be in- 
spected by the United States government 
inspector in Ogden. Rules for the new 
division of standardization have been 
promulgated this week. 

W. E. Zouprann. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., June 23.—Flour 
sales and inquiries were good the past 
week. Spot new wheat flour is being 
offered. 

Prices a6 to dealers here by mills, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks: hard winter 
wheat flour, 95 per cent, $7@7.40; short 
patents, 30@50c more; new wheat, 95 
per cent, $6.50@6.90; short patents, $6.80 
@7.40; soft wheat, $6.55@7.15. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow, 
80c bu; No. 2 white, 82c; oats, No. 2 
white 48c, No. 3 white 47c; wheat bran, 
per 100 lbs, on track, 95c. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.90; 
corn meal, $1.85; corn flour, $2.05. 

Grain inspected since July 1: wheat, 
export, 1,726 cars; corn, export 178, local 
29; oats, export 4, local 61; rye, export, 
4; barley, export, 14. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,177,000 
bus; corn, 282,000; oats, 12,000; barley, 
24,000. 

* * 

Among visitors here this week were 
S. F. Guggenheimer, of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, Wayne 
J. Mitchener, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and Mr. Horney, of 
the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., July 23.—Most of the 
mills in Omaha and the surrounding ter- 
ritory have been operating at full capac- 
ity this week. Shipping directions have 
been arriving satisfactorily, and most 
of the orders received have been for 
prompt shipment. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


This WOOK ...ccccsccccscee 24,000 100 
Last week ...cccccccccccce 23,011 96 
Be BO nss54s deg seeecees 7,529 31 
DWE FOOLED BHO 2 cccccccecic 10,088 42 


Leicn Leste. 





DEATH OF EDWARD C, HOWLETT 

Boston, Mass., July 23.—Edward C. 
Howlett, a member of the Boston grain 
and feed trade for many years, died at 
his home in Cambridge Mass., July 19, 
after a lingering illness. 

Mr. Howlett became a member of the 
old Chamber of Commerce on-its forma- 
tion in 1886 by consolidation of the Com- 
mercial Exchange and the Boston Prod- 
uce Exchange, and continued a member 
until his death. Previous to that time 
he was associated with the old Commer- 
cial Exchange, which was then a part 
of the Board of Trade. He had a wide 
acquaintance among grain dealers in this 
country and Canada. He was almost 75 
years old: 

Funeral services were held at his home 
in Cambridge, and the body taken to In- 
dianapolis for interment, the funeral tak- 


ing place July 22. 
Louis W. DePass. 





Since the opening of the Panama Canal, 
on Aug. 15, 1914, to April 30, 1921, 12,- 
702 ships have passed through it, carry- 
ing 49 cargo tons. tolls col- 
lected amounted to $43,189,655. 


ey 


1! 
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DULUTH, JULY 23 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $9. ten 60 $14.30@14.50 
Bakers patent ..... 9.00@9.25 14.05@14.25 
First clear, jute.... 7.40@7.85 11.50@11.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.60@6.10 9.50@10.00 
No. 2 semolina ..... 6.65@6.90 14.40@14.60 
Durum patent ...... 6.40@6.65 .....@..... 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 


pure white, $7.70; No. 2 straight, $7; No. 3 
dark, $5.75; No. 5 dark, $7; No. 8 rye, $5.85. 
WHEAT—Futures on the down grade this 
week because of increased selling pressure 
and a @isposition of buyers to back away 
from offerings unless given material con- 
cessions in prices, Weather and crop news 
were features, Cash followed action of fu- 
tures. Basis of spring wheat about un- 
changed and business slow, owing to small 
receipts and offerings, Durum easier on top 
grades, compared with last week. Mills and 
elevators buying about as usual, 
GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 

w———_ Dark northern———_, 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

151 @179 145 @1i72 137 @160 
144% @172% 138% @165% tte ty yt 





145 @173 139 @166 9 @154 
141 @169 135 @162 127 @150 
140 @168 134 @161 126 @149 
140 @168 134 @161 126 @149 
138 @166 132 @159 124 @147 


pre durum—, -—Durum—, 
July No. 1 No. 2 No, 2 
16. 140 @148 1388 @148 138 138 


18. 129% @148% 127% @145% 131% 129% 
19. 180% @143% 128% @142% 132% 130% 
20. 127% @139% 125% @137% 127% 125% 
21. 127% @1389% 125% @137% 127% 125% 
22. 126% @188% 124% @136% 126% 124% 
23. 124% @136% 122% @134% 124% 122% 


“Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per _ 


Co Oats Rye 

July 2 a 3 white No. 1 Barley 
16... 59% 38% 129 51@66 
oe% 37% 125% 560@65 
38% 123% 50@70 

37% 117% 50@70 

37% 111% 50@70 

86% 116 50@70 

36% 116 50@70 





Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


c—— Spring 


r—Sept.—>—_, 3S§s§ -———— Durum——_>7. 
July July Old New July Sept. Oct. 
16. 142 Ber ee 138 132% eeu ee 
18. 189% 186% ..... 130 127% 130 
19. 140 136 owe 131 128% «cece 
20. 186 132 132 128% 125%  ...0 
21. 1385 131 132 128% 125% ...... 
2. 185 131 133 126% 124% 125 
13. 128 128 128% 124% 122% 124 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 352 188 10 236 218 10 
Durum .... 191 412 25 99 760 127 
Winter .... 226 eee 1 3 GB see 

Totals .. 769 600 36 338 983 1387 
CofMm sessis 15 ee x 66 ee oe 
Oats wecses 10 18 80 6594 285 101 
RYO .sovces 86 418 206 36 372 100 
Barley .... 63 38 545 ee +. 620 

Bonded... és ee 9 és ee ee 
Mlaxseed .. 76 304 Te 877 O48. 866 

Bonded... oe 4 ee ee oe ee 

GRAIN STOCKS 

Duiuth-Superior wheat stocks, July 23, 


ind receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
»mitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk a ~ 
1, 2 nor 44 46 32 56 14 8 
3} dk nor } 
} nor 34 92 oé 18 36 2 
All other 
spring .. 216 433 6 22 126 5 
1,2 am 4} 


l,2dur § 20 188 128 38 65 17 
All other 


durum .. 350 190 os 31 66 6 
Winter .... 226 1 1 186 oe 3 
Minei 034° fess 89 oe 135 160 32 

Totals 890 1,034 167 486 467 73 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Domestic—, -——Bonded—, 

— 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Cah. canas< o 
OGM iieeees 5, 258 14 106 ee * 5 
RIS. eccess 115 562 1,559 ‘ ivy 2% 
Barley .... 85 104 328 2 1 60 
Flaxseed .. 837 646 106 6 es 
FLAXSEED 
A bull market prevailed the fore part 


of the week, due to marked advance in 
Argentine cable. Contributory factors were 
reduced home supplies and possibility of new 


crop turning out less than estimated. Buy- 
ing by shorts resulted in prices being boost- 
ed to highest level since January. The 
whole list went above $2, July reaching 
$2.10, September $2.12, October $2.14. The 
advance checked, there was a bad break 
from top point. New crop issues slumped 
8@10%c for July. The close showed mixed 
net gains on the week for October 4%c, 
September 6c, and July 8c. No. 1 track 
and to-arrive is quoted at 2c under Sep- 
tember. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


lose——— 
July 24 
July18 High Low July 23 1920 
July ..$1.97 $2.10 $1.96 $2.06 $3.31 
Sept. . 1.99% 2.12 1.97 2.05% 3.40 
Oct. .. 2.01 2.14 2.00 2.07% 3.42 
Nov. .. econ soe ° 





CHICAGO, JULY 23 





FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b. Chicago; 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the re- 

tail merchants ..... Kioupsad $10.25 @10.50 
Spring patents, jute ........... 9.10@ 9.60 
Spring straights, jute .. 
Spring clears, jute ..........+. 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ..... 4.25@ 4.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 9.20@ 9.65 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.50@7.00 
Straight, southern, jute ........ - 6.30@6.60 
Clear, southern, jute ........se.. 5.50@5.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.75 @7.756 
Patent, 95 per cent ........ceeeee 6.25 @6.60 
Clear, Mamas, $U0O wccccccvccscess 6.75 @6.30 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$7.30@7.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.70@7.30 

WHEAT—Export and milling demand ac- 
tive. Offerings larger. Cash prices on win- 
ter wheat held well until today, when the 
entire market closed weak and lower, espe- 
cially for springs and mixed winters and 
springs. Premiums, as compared with the 
July, close today as follows: No. 1 red July 
price, No. 2 red July to %c under, No. 3 red 
1@1%c under, No. 4 red 4@4%c under, No. 
1 hard 1@1i%c over, No. 2 hard %@%c 
over, No. 3 hard %@1%c under, No, 4 hard 
2@3c under, No. 1 dark hard 38@5c over, 
No, 2 dark hard 2@5c over, No. 3 dark hard 
July to 2c over, No, 4 dark hard July to ic 
under, No. 1 northern 5@10c over, No. 2 
northern 3@5c over, No. 3 northern 1@3c 
over, No. 4 northern July to 15c under, No. 
1 dark northern 21@25c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 10@15c over, No. 3 dark northern 
38@5c over, No, 4 dark northern July to 8c 
under, No. 1 mixed 1@8c under, No. 2 mixed 
2@4c under, No. 3 mixed 4@5c under, No. 4 
mixed 5@8c under. 

Cash prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red.... 122% @130 118. @133% 283@285 
2 red.... 124% @130%116 @132% 277@285 
1 hard... 124 @132%118%@135 285@288 
2 hard... 123 @133% 118% @135% eet 79M 
1 dk hd.. 133%@145 125 @143%...@... 
8 GE hO.e ccc Qeceee 122 @130%...@. 
1 nor, s.. 140 ore ecece @140% 7) @290 
8 BOF, Bes eves 128% ..... @129% ...@286 
1 dk nor. 151% @160% ..... @161 ...@... 
2 dk nor. 141% @151% 188% @149% ...@... 


CORN—Domestic trade slow, but export 
business good, with sales of 1,500,000 bus 
for the week, mostly to go out through 


Montreal. Receipts have fallen off. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last ‘weet 
1 mix.... 62% @64% 60% @64% ..... @ ...0- 
2 mix.... 61% @64% 60% @65  .....@..... 
3 mix - 62 @63% 61 @62%152 @156% 
4 mix -+--@61% 59 @61 150 @153 
5 mix -++.@61% 57 @57% 148% @152 
6 mix - 59 @61 53 @59 146 ae 
e. aa 63 @65 60% @65% .....@..... 
2 yel..... 634% @65 60% @65%.....@..... 
eee =5 @63% nithed eetet O° 
te. Tot. See. .. eee % 
6 yel..... 59. @61 é34 Oss ivi 181% 
1 white 63% @65 60% @65% .....@..... 
2 white 63% @65 60% @65..... @Deeesve 
8 white -@62% 59 @62 157 @159 
4 white --@61% ....@57% ..... eee 
6 white SH BGR nce Bocce ccvec@eccce 


OATS—Offerings of new are steadily in- 
creasing, and show light weight. Reports 
from Iowa say threshings yield 20 to 30 bus 
per acre, testing 21 to 25 lbs. Offerings of 
old are lighter, All are selling on a Sep- 
tember basis, with old No. 2 white Septem- 
ber price to %c over, new 2@2%c under 
September, old No. 3 white 1@1%c under, 
and new 4@4%c under. New No. 4 white 
5@5%c under at the close today. The 
range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 40 @42 35% @40 96 @99 
2 white. 39 @42% 34 @40 94 @99% 
3 white. 36% @40% 33 @38% 90% @98 
4 white. 35% @38% 31% @37% 85 @95 


RYE—Export demand fair. Receipts in- 
creasing. No, 2 ranged $1.22@1.33%, with 
the close today at $1.26%; last year, $2.22% 
@2.28%. July closed today at $1.26, Sep- 
tember $1.09%, December $1.10%. 

BARLEY—tTrade moderate, and market 
closed rather easy. Poor to fancy ranged 
63@74c, against 55@75c last week, and $1.02 
@1.30 last year. July closed today at. 64¢, 
a loss of 1%c for the week. 


CORN GOODS—tTrade improved. Corn 
flour $1.90, corn meal $1.75, cream meal 
$1.55, pearl hominy $1.80, granulated hominy 
$1.75, oatmeal $3.15, per 100 lbs, car lots. 
Rolled oats, $2.85 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Prices advanced $10, 
with a better trade and in sympathy with 
the advance in flaxseed. Trading was at $43 
ton, f.0.b. Chicago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1921 1920 1921 
Flour, bbis..... 214 128 114 116 
Wheat, bus.... 5,523 360 799 514 
Corn, bus...... 1,636 1,959 3,157 590 
Oats, bus...... 1,894 1,570 1,129 1,084 
Rye, bus....... 244 89 3 82 
Barley, bus.... 120 155 85 154 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 23 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PROORE ccqoveccctevoceccseessscces $6.90@7.45 
BUPOiMNe ccccccevesccscvessocsess 6.60@6.70 
Firat CIOAP .ncccccccccccceccccece 5.50@5.75 
DOCG GORE cic ccccctccecseccces 4.60@5.00 

MILLFEED— Demand from consuming 


trade excellent for shorts, with a slight let- 
up in demand for bran. Speculators inac- 
tive on advances. Prices slightly lower for 
bran, but hardened for shorts. Burned up 
pastures stimulated buying somewhat. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $12.50 
@13; brown shorts, $14@15; gray shorts, $16 
@17. 


WHEAT—Heavy receipts caused some ad- 
justment downward in prices the first of 
the week, but values later followed the ac- 
tion of futures. Dark hard had a fairly 
broad elevator and export demand and a 
rather good milling output, but prices 
showed a wide range, according to quality. 
Soft wheat strengthened toward the close 
under the influence of good demand and a 
slight reduction in offerings. Prices were 
unsettled. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.12@1.18, No. 2 $1.11@1.18, No. 3 $1.10@ 
4 $1.09@1.14; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1. 17@1. 18, No. 2 $1. wes. 17, No, 3 $1.12@ 
1,13, No. 4 $1.09@1.10 

CORN—Beneficial vate and lower futures 
reduced demand and prices, and the market 
fluctuated considerably, but firmed up near 
close. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 55% 
@56c, No. 3 583% @54c, No. 4 52% @53c; yel- 
low corn, No. 2 55% @56%c, No. 3 53% @54c, 
No. 4 51@52c; mixed corn, No. 2 50@65ic, 
No. 3 48@49c, No. 4 45% @47%e. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 19,175 12,675 112,125 42,250 
W’t, bus. .5,759,100 1,795,500 2,174,850 1,034,100 
Corn, bus..470,000 212,500 435,000 128,750 
Oats, bus.. 98,600 176,800 24,000 19,500 
Rye, bus,.. 8,800 12,100 5,500 6,600 
Barley, bus 18,000 36,000 31,200 20,800 
Bran, tons. 1,880 960 4,880 3,100 
Hay, tons.. 4,620 6,756 1,656 3,276 





TOLEDO, JULY 23 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $6.70@6.80; spring, $9.50 
@9.80. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo; 


Winter wheat bran ............ $19.00 @20.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 20.00 @ 20.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 2 20. Meee 735 00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ » @44.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... @ 5.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 319 cars, 237 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 25 cars, 16 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 45 cars, 18 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bts.. 446,600 35,000 11,495 56,000 
Corn, bus.... 31,250 40,000 41,070 11,710 
Oats, bus.... 92,250 26,650 50,300 2,050 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 23 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


GT GE 6 ores. b es b8sb 0000685 $9.45 @10.10 
GBpring StFOMNe 2.0 cccccccsvcsocs 8.50@ 9.20 
OR Sr es 6.60@ 7.50 
WOGGME GEOOP nc cccccccvcccccesece 4.50@ 5.00 
MEG TOU, WMO cccccvcccccccee 7.50@ 7.90 
pe rene 6.50@ 7.30 
Wee ME, GOED ac rwscsteccesscus 4.50@ 6.65 
BE WE 6k kO 6c oe esaccvces 8.00@ 8.50 
Ce ED: ccc seccnecscnanesos 1.90 
COG MOR, BOO TOW cccsccccccccccsecis 1.85 
ee SE, I BED 6 90:000.0:0 ccd powncec’ 1.80 


MILLFEED—Steady to firm. Offers very 
light, both spot and deferred. Demand only 
fair and not pressing. Small lots wanted 
for prompt shipment. Meal and gluten feed 
very strong and sharply higher. Standard 
bran, $17@18 ton; standard fine middlings, 
$17@18; flour middlings, $21@22; hominy 
feed, $25.50; red dog, $29@30; rye feed, $13 
@14; old process oil meal, $42@47; cotton- 
seed meal, $39@42; brewers’ dried grains, 
$22@23; gluten feed, $29.50,—all in 100-Ib 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 5@8c. Tone easy at 
close. Receipts, 257 cars; last week, 82; 
last year, 48. Larger offerings easily ab- 
sorbed by shipping and milling demand. 


‘ings are very 


Premiums on winters steady; on spring 
sharply higher. No. 1 northern, $1.52@1.57; 
No. 2, $1.47@1.52; No. 3, $1.37@1.42; No. 4, 
$1.22@1.27; No. 5, $1.17@1.19; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.23@1.25; No. 2 red, $1.22@1.23; 
No, 3 red, $1.21@1.22. 

RYE—Declined 10@lic. Receipts, 29 cars; 
last week, 18; last year, 16. Movement 
limited and demand active, both milling and 
shipping. Milling operations curtailed some- 
what because of small supply. No, 2 spot, 
13c over September price: No. 1, $1.22%; 
No. 2, $1.22@1.22%; No. 3, $1.20@1.22; No. 
4, $1.15@1.20%. 

CORN—Declined 1@1%c. Receipts, 244 
cars; last week, 251; last year, 168. De- 
mand good, and decreased offerings readily 
absorbed. Discounts unchanged. No. 2 
white, 63%c; No. 2 yellow, 63%c; No. 3 
mixed, 62%c. 

OATS—Advanced %@lc. Receipts, 182 
cars; last week, 179; last year, 244. Re- 
ceipts moderate; demand brisk from cereal 
buyers and shippers. New discounted 1@ 
2%c under old. No. 2 white, 40% @41c; No. 
38 white, 38@40%c; No. 4 white, 35@39%c; 
sample grade, 30@38%c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 4@5c; easier at 
close. Receipts, 84 cars; last week, 94; last 
year, 60. Buyers now holding off. Offer- 
ings small, but demand less active from 
maltsters and shippers. Iowa was quoted at 
65@80c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 70@81c; 
Minnesota, 65@80c; Dakota, 65@79c; feed 
and rejected, 60@67c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 





1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis... 29,700 17,650 17,120 26,760 
Wheat, bus.. 423,900 64,800 87,500 49,680 
Corn, bus.... 344,850 230,850 334,000 309,713 
Oats, bus.... 365,895 484,800 156,525 305,580 
Barley, bus.. 154,500 120,510 77,640 48,130 
Rye, bus..... 43,090 24,660 62,689 33,830 
Feed, tons... 3,950 1,230 5,673 6,575 
ST. LOUIS, JULY 23 ° 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Pe. DORE 6500-00 5.003:09 6beunnnd $9.00@9.25 
BOISE 6 hc ccrccecscceceenssosee 8.45 @8.65 
Wirat ClOOP ...ccccccccevesccecese 6.00@6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
DORE son cc cernerdcsovesedseusenses 6.80@7.20 
RED. .05.6-006.0:00646 teueseee mane 6.00 @6.40 
DHRC CIORE. occ cccwvecesversccvess 5.00@5.50 
SOFT. WINTER FLOUR 
PRCOME wcccccvccevecgeccesccccnrs 6.75 @7.10 
PPPS TTT TTT TTT 5.75 @6.00 
PHS. GIGE ce cicvccvsecoseasvederes 4.50@5.00 


MILLEEED—Millfeed market was weak, 
with prices tending downward. Demand has 
slackened, but is still fairly active. Offer- 
light, and not sufficient to 
meet demand. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $16@16.50; soft 
wheat bran, $16.50@17; gray shorts, $18@19. 

WHEAT—Local and outside millers and 
elevator interests were in the market for 
soft wheat, and a number of cars were sold 
for direct shipment to New Orleans. De- 
mand for hard wheat principally for export 
and accumulative purposes. Local mills 
took most of the offerings of dark hard 
wheat. Receipts, 2,036 cars, against 1,583 
last week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.20@ 
1.21; No. 2 red, $1.18@1.20; No, 3 red, $1.15 
@1.16; No. 4 red, $1.13@1.16; No. 1 hard, 
$1.19; No. 2 hard, $1.18; No. 3 hard, $1.16; 
No, 4 hard, $1.15. 

CORN—Although prices declined about 5c 
on the week, they held up well in face of 
the bear movement against wheat. Demand 
was fair. Receipts, 179 cars, against 190. 
Cash prices: No, 1 corn, 60c; No. 2 corn, 
59@61ic; No. 6 corn, 60c; No. 4 yellow, 60c; 
No. 1 white, 62@63c; No. 2 white, 62c. 

OATS—Prices fluctuated, but showed only 
a 2c loss on the week. Market dull, Re- 
ceipts, 237 cars, against 143. Cash prices: 
No. 1 oats, 40@4ic; No. 2 oats, 39@40c; No. 
3 oats, 37@40c; No. 4 oats, 35@36c; No. 2 
mixed, 37c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

bbls. 126,860 59,210 110,110 97,140 
bus.3,197,717 1,083,318 1,529,220 578,710 
328,900 323,530 311,555 
410,000 301,900 411,610 
8,881 1,900 1,570 
9,600 1,670 2,020 


Flour, 
Wh't, 
Corn, bus.. 377,000 
Oats, bus.. 618,000 
Rye, bus... 6,600 
Barley, bus 14,000 





NEW YORK, JULY 23 

FLOUR — Situation somewhat better. 
Spring wheat flours had strong call over all 
others at premiums of more than $1.50 over 
hard wheat flour. Buyers and sellers widely 
at variance in ideas of price, so business not 
as widely distributed as previously. Demand 
for new winters and soft winters limited. 
Prices: spring fancy patent, $9.75@10.25; 
standard patent, $8.75@9.75; first clears, 
$6.50@7.50; second clears, $4.50@6.25; soft 
winter straights, $6@6.50; hard winter pat- 
ents, $7.50@8; straights, $7.25@7.75; first 
clears, $6@7; second clears, $5@5.50; rye, 
are in jute. Receipts, 194,736 
bbls. ~ 

WHEAT—Feverish fluctuations in prices 
were the outstanding feature of the market, 
and buying and selling on both sides was 
heavy. Germany, Japan and several other 
foreign nations took large quantities. Prices: 








422 
o. 2 red, hee oy $1.41%; No, 2 hard winter, 
aris Ne $1.81%:; 


toba, 
mixed durum, $1.42%. Receipts, 613,- 


CORN—Market, influenced by action of 
wheat, rallied easily from depressions, _—_ 
undertone firm. Prices: No. 2 i elioes 83 
No. 2 mixed, 83%c; No. 2 white, 83%c. > 
ceipts, 378,200 bus, 

OATS—Market firm, with good export 
sales. Prices ranged coe %c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 62,000 bus, 





BOSTON, JULY 23 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. . -$10.560@11.00 


Spring patents, standard ...... 8.50@10.50 
Mare winter patents ....+.-++- - 8.50@ 9.00 
Soft winter patents .........-. ~» 7.60@ 8.26 
Soft winter straights .......... 7.00@ 7.50 
Soft winter clears ..... 6.00@ 6.75 


Rye flour, white patent . vesstoe » 1.76@ 8.36 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
steady. Spring bran, $25.25; winter bran, 
$26@26.60; middlings, $25.26@28; mixed 
feed, $26.50@30; red dog, $37.50; gluten 
feed, $35.78; hominy feed, $31.50; stock feed, 
$31.50; oat hulls, reground, $14; cottonseed 
meal, $43.50@50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MBEAL—Demand quiet, with mar- 
ket firmly held. Granulated yellow, $2.10; 
bolted yellow, $2.05; feeding, $1.65 @1.70; 
cracked corn, $1.65@1.70,—all in 100’s. 

OATMBAL—Fair demand, with market 
firmly held at $3.25 for rolled and $3.57 for 
cut and ground, in’ 90-lb sacks. 


WEBPK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c-Receipts— are ag ocks——, 


1921 1920 saan 1920 
Flour, bbis....*28,590 28,530 ...++ «sss. 
Wheat, bus... ..... 15,180 ..... 65,859 
Corn, bus..... ‘111,605 10,190 781 38,386 
Oats, bus..... 152,220 23,560 155,088 1,926 
Rye, bus...... ese.  sceeee 1,632 305 
Millfeed, tons. 46 | ar ee 
Oatmeal, cases’ .... ) err cence 


Oatmeal, sacks BOO aeecs encore 
*Includes 1,175 bbis for export, cnnnael 
with 9,660 in 1920. 





BUFFALO, JULY 23 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
Best patent OE ov cessor dveves $9.65 @9.70 
~ A = 8.90@9.55 


Bakers patent 
Wiret ClOAP 2... ccc cccceceeveseccs 
Second* clear ...... 

Rye, pure white 
Rye, straight .........eeeeeeeee 





Bran, per ton ........++eeeee8% 


Standard middlings, per ton.... @19.50 
Mixed feed .....-..eeeececevens @24.00 
Flour middlings .......+-+++++++ @ 25.00 
Red dog, per tom ....seeeeceeee @ 34.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... -@ 1,956 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 31. 00 @382. 00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........- 31.00@32.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... ..... @ 28.75 
Gluten feed, per tom ....-....6- @ 33.93 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @50.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... @ 45.00 
Oil meal, per ton ......60eeeeee @ 44.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... @ 2.90 


Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 8.00@ 9.00 
Milo, No, 8, 100 Ibe .....-+..55+ eons 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ....--+e.s0+ 

WHEAT—There were few cars of either’ 
winter or spring on the market this week 
and a good inquiry, but dealers thought bids 
were too low. No, 2 red sold today at 
$1.33, on track, through billed. 

CORN—The market opened 2c lower than 
last Saturday, but held firm at that decline 
the rest of the week, sellers refusing to 
follow the option down, as there was hardly 
sufficient corn on the market to supply the 
demand for track receipts. Store corn was 
offered at considerably less. Closing: No. 1 
and No, 2 yellow, 74c; No. 3 yellow, 73c; 
No, 4 yellow, 72c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Track receipts were light, and 
there was a good demand from feed millers. 
The opening was %c higher than last week, 
and no change was made in prices during 
the rest of the week. Closing: No. 1 white, 
49%c; No. 2 white, 49c; No. 3 white, 48c; 
No. 4 white, 46%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Very little was offered this 
week, and dealers say they will have no 
more old to sell. Good demand from feed 
mixers at 74@76c. Malting was quoted at 
80@85ce, and feed at 72@76c, on track, 
through billed. 

RYE—Nothing done here. At the close, 
No. 2 was quoted at $1.22, on track, through 
billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 23 

FLOUR—Receipts, 6,000 bbis, and 10,073,- 
538 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 sacks to 
Liverpool, 1,400 to Hamburg, 300 to Avon- 
mouth, 4,092 to Rotterdam, 12,250 to Leith, 
2,000 to Dundee and 500 to Aberdeen. Quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Spring first patent .......+..5+. $9.75 @10.50 
Spring standard patent ......... 9.25@ 9.50 
Spring first clear ..........+.+5. 7.50@ 7.756 
Hard winter short patent ....... 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ........... 7.50@ 8.00 
Soft winter straight ...........- 6.00@ 6.50 


RYB FLOUR—Quiet, but steady under 
light offerings. We quote on a basis of 
$8.50@8.75 bbi in sacks, according to qual- 
ity. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing at a 
net decline of 5c for week. Trade quiet. 
Receipts, 711,397 bus; exports, 535,948; stock, 
388,757. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No. 2 red winter .........6s00005 $1.35@1.40 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky igqne as 1.24@1.29 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, @c under No. 2; 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 

MILLFEED—Demand only moderate, but 
offerings light and market again higher. 
Quotations: 


Spring bran .......... De nee . «+ $25.00 @ 25.50 
Soft winter bran ............ +. 26.00@26.50 
Standard middlings ........... 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings .............++ 28.00@30.00 
Red dog ...cccccccccccceseceee 37,00@38.00 

CORN—Market for export deliveries dull 
and ic lower. Local car lots advanced %c 
under light offerings and a moderate de- 
mand. Receipts, 9,476 bus; exports, 197,142; 
stock, 436,883. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 74@7ic, No. 3 72@73c; 
car lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow 80% 
@81%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and largely nom- 
inal. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-Ib = 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.30 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.35 
White corn flour, fancy .........++.+. 2.60 
Pearl hominy and grits .........+..++ 2.40 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

34 OB, COCR ncecccsccccccseveccsecce 8.86 

OATS—Offerings light and market ad- 
vanced 8%c. Trade quiet. Receipts, 36,554 
bus; stock, 195,192. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
53@653%c; No. 3 white, 52@52%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but steadily held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 9%0-Ib 
sacks, $6.40@6.50; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5 





BALTIMORE, JULY 23 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .......... «++ +$9.00@9.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter short patent, new.... 7.50@7.75 


Hard winter standard grade, new 7.00@7.25 
Soft winter short patent, new..... 7.00@7.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 


BOW. ccc ccvpccewesecsvcccce «+++ 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white, part new....... 7.50@8.00 
Rye flour, standard, part new.... 6.75@7.25 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ..... ececeese 
City mills’ blended patent ° 
City mills’ winter patent ... 
City mills’ winter straight ... 

MILLFEED—Steady and inoolied. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$23@23.50; soft winter bran, $24@25; stand- 
ard middlings, $22.50@23; flour middlings, 
$29@30; red dog, $38; city mills’ middlings, 
$22.60@23. 

WHBAT—Declined 2% @7%c; demand less 
urgent, movement good. Receipts, 1,609,114 
bus; exports, 304,000; stock, 1,913,582. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.37%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.27%; 
July, $1.27%; range of southern for week, 
800 @$1.31%. 

CORN—Irregular; movement light, de- 
mand better for domestic than export. Re- 
ceipts, 6,154 bus; exports, 162,907; stock, 
293,297. Closing prices: domestic No, 3 yel- 
low or better, track, 82c; contract grade, 
73%c; range of southern for week, 70@82c; 
spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.85 @3.90. 

OATS—Fractionally firmer; demand fair, 
movement improving. Receipts, 16,922 bus; 
exports, 40; stock, 112,258. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 51c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 50c. 

RYE—Down 2ic; movement and demand 
decreasing. Receipts, 163,386 bus; exports, 
41,800; stock, 180,313. Closing price of No, 
2 western for export, $1.29; bag lots new 
southern, 550 bus, $1@1.25. 








MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 26 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


July 26 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
rrr $8.50@9.90 $13.50@13.90 
Standard patent - 8.25@9.20 13.30@13.60 
Second patent ...... 8.00@8.90 12.90@13.30 
*First clear, jute ... 5.80@6.00 .....@11.00 
*Second clear, jute. 4.00@4.35 7.75@ 8.50 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (July 26), in 
jute, were: 


July 26 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ..... $7.40@7.50 $13.00@13.10 
Durum flour ....... 5.80@6.40 11.50@11.60 
Clear ..cccseceee «++ 4.35@4.75 9.00@ 9.25 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 26), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: 

her / 26 Year ago 
-@14.50 $44.00@ 45.00 
Stand, middlings.. .....@14.50 62.00@53.00 
Flour middlings.. . 20.00 @ 21.00 62.00 @63.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@30.00 69.00@70.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$25. + ty 00 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26. 6.25 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26. H+ $+ 60 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@26.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 12.00@14.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... 2.10@ 2.15 


BRPOR os onccerccers $.. 





Rye flour, white* .............. 7.20@ 7.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* ....... --. 465@..... 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.90@ 6.95 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 6.70@ 6.80 
ee ee peter EERE TOE 2.90@3.02% 
Mill screenings, light, per “ton. + «eee@ 5.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 6.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.¢0 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton. 10.00@16.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@ 20.00 





Flaxseed screenings, ton........ 6. 10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 6. | 7.00 


Linseed oi] meal* ............ ’ @ 41.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. Per ‘bbt in 
sacks. **90-Ib cotton sacks. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
See OGeck ‘vate. 296,045 269,160 - 242,820 
July 23... 279,850 336,470 245,955 178,530 
July 16... 267,165 305,035 266,015 255,360 
July 9.... 194,545 242,405 234,835 280,495 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
July 30... 4,710 
July 28... ...... ; ‘ 3,800 
July 16.. 6,820 14,940) ...065 5,460 
TAly Bocce coccce $380 ccccce 9,165 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, —Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 4. 61 69,115 134,695 140,480 1,815 335 
June 11 61 69,115 168,480 127,540 1,385 eee 
June 18 61 69,115 179,615 126,095 360 eee 
June 26 61 69,115 175,550 151,010 360 eee 
July 2.. 58 63,915 182,360 135,475 one eee 
July 9.. 59 65,115 161,420 114,255 eee eco 
July 16. 66 56,215 188,610 133,835 eee ° oe 
July 23. 40 47,450118,420 91,705 715 $ oe 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No, 2 red, September and Decem- 
ber wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


July No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 

20... 155% @175% 1425 @155% 133% @142% 
21... 161% @186% 143% @156% 134% @143% 
22... 160% @185% 142% @155% 133% @142% 
-. 167% @182% 189% @152% 130% @139% 
25... 153% @173% 188% @148% 131% @138% 
26... 1535 @173% 188% @148% 131% @138% 
July No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 

20... 142% @165% 1325 @145% 130% @137% 
21... 146% @176% 133% @146% 131% @138% 
22... 145% @175% 132% @145% 130% @137% 
23... 142% @172% 129% @142% 127% @134% 
25... 138% @168% 130% @138% 128% @133% 
26... 138% @1685% 1305 @138% 128% @133% 
July Sept. Dec, July Sept. Dec, 
80. ..06 $1. 30% $1.31% 23..... $1.27% $1.29 

BB. ccce 1.31% 1.32% 25..... 1.28% 1.80% 
22..... 1.30% 1.81% 26..... 1.28% 1.30% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
July Corn Oats Rye 
19... 583@54 36% @37 119% @ 121% 47@65 
20... 53@54 35% @36% 114 @115 48@66 
ri. 110 @1lil 48@68 
22... 54@565 35% @35% 113%@114% 48@68 
23... 54@55 345% @35% 110 @i1ll 47@67 
25... 64@55 34% @34% 112 @113 46@66 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 








Barley 


Saturday were: July 24 
July 23 July 16 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,847,880 1,431,720 1,419,670 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,064 21,371 15,757 
Millstuff, tons ... 899 995 877 
Corn, bus ....... 76,160 80,500 73,450 
Oats, bus .,...... 374,920 358,560 180,940 
Barley, bus ..... 182,700 189,440 129,600 
Rye, DUS 2.000% 131,000 56,000 88,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 64,000 101,000 132,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: July 24 
July 23 July 16 1920 


Wheat, bus ..... 715,140 1,021,080 651,700 


Flour, bbls ...... 315,106 285,487 370,544 
Milistuff, tons ... 11,110 10,978 15,046 
Corn, bus ....... 146,400 91,740 90,720 
Oats, bus ....... 102,680 67,080 216,450 
Barley, bus ..... 287,790 210,000 197,600 
Rye, bus ........ 47,730 48,320 180,180 
Flaxseed, bus ... 28,750 26,000 9,900 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


July 24 -— 26 July 27 
oy 23 wea 16 1920 919 1918 
Corn ... 152 21 136 


Oats ..10, 81 10, O98 237 =63,131 491 
Barley ..1,077 1,076 864 1,117 500 
Rye .... 12 26 365 4,641 10 
Flaxs’d 1,143 1,134 73 179 50 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 24 July 26 
July 23 July 16 1920 1919 








No. 1 dark ..... 112 153 283 550 
No. 1 northern. ose 3 222 31 
No. 2 northern. . +. See 1 1 9 
Otherg .......+- 1,260 1,581 1,153 262 

Totals 1,372 1,738 1,659 852 
In 1918 36 56 dee eee 
In 1917 571 934 Sse dee 
In 1916 7,344 7,715 eos 





FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
co—Mpils— ——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
July 19 ...$2.02 2,02 2.07 2.09 
«++ 2.01% 2.01% 2.08 2.10 
«++ 1.94% 1.94% 2.0 
July 22 ... 1.97 1.97 2.0 
July 23 ... 1.97% 1.97% 2.0 
1.99 1.99 2.0 


July 27, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s bets oa + 


o——Receipts——, ——In store—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 "1920 1919 


Minneapolis, 64 132 72 1,143 73 #4179 
Duluth..... 76 308 79 837 646 106 


Totals.... 140 440 151 1,980 719 285 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept.-1, 1920, to July 
23, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—. -—Shipments— 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 








Minneapolis ... 6,406 4,870 844 490 
Duluth ........ 4,571 2,566 4,392 1,391 
Totals ...... 10,977 7,436 6,236 1,881 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, July 26, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oa _F r0m———_—_ 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 


To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... Std ccbe heen ceed 20.. 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Antwerp ... 30.00 30.00 
Belfast ..... OW seve . Gude occ. 
Bremen ....... 32. \ A $2.50 .... 
PEE <s <we'devic \ BESO ccc. 
Cardiff ...... Saas 
Bergen 36.00 .. 
Christiania 35.00 
Stavanger 35.00 





Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
CORR ccccccccce 80.00 sess 90.00 .... 
Dublin ........ 30.00 .... 80.00 .... 
Dundee ....... 30.00 .... 30.00 .... 
Glasgow ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Malm6 ......0. 40.00 .... 35.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 32.50 32.50 30.00 
Bordeaux .... False 





Havre ..... oo eB37%H-30 = .... 37.60 .... «... 
Marseilles saves 40.00 S608 (8608 edd) cere 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 .... 
Liverpool . ++ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
London ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Londonderry .. 30.00 .... 30.00 bene 
Manchester .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 

SUE 64 064 SE Yeges ance, 60s¢ coco 
Rotterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Gibraltar ..... EU SS68 686 ade cece 


Southampton .. 30.00 .... .... 

TRS UGOR CN IED tics cose caee cece 
Pireus .. Sr. 666% ‘Seap* seee ci0 
St. John’s, N. KF. We s60¢ shes és 3 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to July 9, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

Flour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
BU BD cevespccdcces 1,935 1,591 1,396 
June 26-July 9....... 4,058 3,416 2,539 

Flour exports and 

imports, June 26- 

July 9, bbis— 

TRRGTED <s cccccvccccer 626 850 558 
BERGGES a ccccereccecce ove 1 wee 

Wheat, June 26- 

July 9, bus— 

Receipts from farms... 24,600 23,300 22,495 





po eee ++ 11,013 9,655 3,666 
errr ere ene 10 40 
Ground by mills ..... 18,261 17,380 11,666 
Wheat stocks, 
July 9, bus— 
At terminals ........ 10,808 20,673 8,688 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 14,5388 61,619 32,273 


Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
June 28-June 25...... 106,342 129,096 121,120 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on July 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Vy Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,066 290 112 177 68 
2 





Boston ..... 7 4 eee 
Buffalo ..... 362 2,808 9,793 ee 136 
Chicago --1,604 17,273 11,492 126 194 
Afloat .... 269 617 209 5 ove 
Detroit ..... $1 29 82 17 Hee 
Duluth ..... 890 2 6,258 115 85 
Galveston ...4,080 ose aes 7 oo 
Indianapolis. 324 214 261 2 


Kan, City...1,804 3,333 649 11 ase 
Milwaukee... 106 266 631 15 171 
Minneapolis 1,372 60 10,451 12- 1,077 
N, Orleans, . . 2,261 299 61 eee 24 
Newp. News. ... 2 see eee eee 
New York... 536 258 649 45 68 
Omaha ..... 890 710 «1,492 13 12 


Peoria .... eee 6 Sh, tne Dee 
Philadelphia. 405 436 195 1 4 
St. Louis ...1, a4 269 849 3 4 
Toledo ..... 393 108 432 3 4 
Canals 140 184 210 Ts 110 


Lakes ...... 657 1,741 1,129 50 40 


Totals ...19,237 18,892 37,000 604 1,997 


Last year..16,616 6,381 3,364 2,905 38,235 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 6,488,000 bus; oats, 1,- 
628,000; barley, 10,000. Decreases—Corn, 1,- 
481,000 bus; rye, 26,000. 











Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
o—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 





July 20 ... 118 163 103 136 199 164 
July 21... 159 153 61 107 1382 101 
July 22 ... 273 198 67 1382 77 87 
July 23 ... 326 242 77 53 180 66 
July 25 ... 487 279 75 86 130 122 
July 26... 195 173 60 49 185 196 

Totals. ..1,558 1,208 -443 563 903 736 
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July 27, 1921 
STOCK SALE PROHIBITED 


Indiana Securities Commission Denies Peti- 
tion of Farmers’ Finance Corporation 
to Sell Preferred Shares 


Inpranapous, Inv., July 23.—The In- 
diana Securities Commission has denied 
a petition filed by the Farmers’ Finance 
Corporation, a Delaware organization 
formed to finance activities of the Unit- 
ed States Grain Growers, Inc., in which 
the finance corporation asked the privi- 
lege of selling $750,000 of the preferred 
stock of the body in this state. 

No specific reasons for the decision of 
the commission have been made public, 
but it is understood the petition was de- 
nied because the corporation did not sup- 
ply all required information and because 
it is organized with $100,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock and only 21 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value, which have 
been sold to the 21 directors for a,con- 
sideration of $2,100, only partially paid 
In. 
Under Indiana’s laws no stock can be 
sold in the state until its issue is sub- 
mitted to the securities commission for 
investigation and approval. The com- 
mission was created under an act passed 
by the state’s general assembly in 1919. 
Its power was broadened under an 
amended “blue sky” measure enacted by 
the assembly this year. 

A letter has been sent by officials of 
the commission to Clifford Thorne, of 
Chicago, general counsel for the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., who con- 
ducted the correspondence for the cor- 
poration. The letter merely says that the 
petition for a license to sell stock has 
not been granted. 

In one place, where the securities com- 
mission’s blank form asks that the sal- 
uries received by officers of the corpora- 
tion be stated, the spaces were left blank 
by the finance corporation. The corpo- 
ration’s statement also showed that in 
only two instances had holders of the 
common stock actually paid for it. In 
one instance one half of the sum had 
been paid and the majority declared they 
would pay for the stock on demand. 

The articles of incorporation of the 
Farmers’ Finance Corporation say that 
the corporation has been formed to sup- 
ply money necessary for the operation 
of the United States Grain Growers, Inc. 
“The Farmers’ Finance Corporation,” 
they read, “is connected with the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., in the fol- 
jowing manner: the latter organization is 
a nonprofit, nonstock corporation com- 
posed of farmers exclusively. This is es- 
sential that it may qualify under section 
6 of the Clayton lewv. But large capital 
is going to be necessary for the success- 
ful carrying out of the plans contem- 
plated by the representatives of organ- 
ized agriculture. Capital would be hard 
to obtain without dividend payments. 
Therefore the finance corporation has 
been created. The control of the corpo- 
ration is lodged in the common stock; 21 
shares, nonpar value, of common stock 
ave been purchased for $2,100 by the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc.” 

Some members of the securities com- 
inission felt that the interests of the pur- 
chasers of preferred stock in the finance 
corporation could not properly be con- 
served under the plan proposed. There 

; also reason to believe that article 4 of 
ihe bylaws of the corporation greatly 
nfluenced the commission in its action, 
is under its provisions it is deemed pos- 
ible for the directors to re-elect them- 
selves indefinitely. The article reads as 
:ollows: 

“The property and business of this 
corporation shall be managed by its 
board of directors. Each director must 
subscribe for preferred stock in this cor- 
poration. After the year 1921 the direc- 
tors shall be elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders for one year, or 
until their successors are elected and 
qualified. The number of the first board 
of directors shall be nine, but the num- 
ber of directors on and after the 8th 
day of July, 1921, shall be 21, and the 
first board of directors, as above speci- 
fied, shall have the power to elect addi- 
tional directors.” ‘ 

John J. Brown, of Monon, president 
of the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, who was named as a ref- 
erence by the petitioning corporation, 
said Saturday night that he believed the 
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denial of the petition to sell stock was 
because the officials of the Indiana Se- 
curities Commission did not fully under- 
stand the purposes, aims, and methods of 
management of the two corporations. 
He said he would confer at once with the 
commission in regard to the matter. 

“The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc.,” Mr. Brown added, “is organized 
to enable all farmers in the United States 
to sell their grain direct, and also to 
furnish an exporting agency. To com- 
ply with the law, it was necessary to 
have another corporation to finance it. 
It is true that the directors of one cor- 
poration will be the directors of the 
other one, as it now stands, but the farm- 
ers will have the power to elect their 
own directors when they become stock- 
holders.” 

As far as has been learned, Indiana is 
the first state having a securities con- 
trol law. For that reason the decision 
of the state commission has been re- 
ceived with unusual interest by the mill- 
ing and o trades, as well as the 
farmers of the country. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB 


Annual Outing Held at Travers Island, N. Y., 
on Grounds of New York 
Athletic Club 


New York, N. Y., July 23.—The New 
York Flour Club took the field last 
Thursday for its tenth annual outing, 
which was the usual success. The place 
selected, the grounds of the New York 
Athletic Club, Travers Island, was a 
perfect setting for the affair, which 
brought out something over 100 of the 
flour trade “athletes” of varying degrees 
of debility. 

Aside from the dinner, the principal 
event of the day was a ball game between 
the Low Grades and the Red Dogs, and 
it was as difficult to choose between the 
merits or demerits of the two as it fre- 
quently is between the two grades of 
flour for which the two teams were 
named. 

The final score, 5 to 2 in favor of the 
Low Grades, hardly throws a true light 
upon the game, because it in no way re- 
flects the effect of the most unique de- 
cisions of the two umpires, whose names 
ought not be mentioned, nor does it in- 
dicate some of the marvelous plays of 
some of those who participated. In some 
respects this was probably the most 
unique ball game ever played in America, 
because at one period of it the onlookers 
were so close to the diamond that several 
of them got into the game, giving the 
outside team anywhere from 12 to 20 
players. This slightly confused the um- 
pires, but the audience enjoyed it. 

At this juncture a player smote the 
ball, which happened to fall into the mit 
of another player who was standing in- 
side the third base line. He, being quick 
enough to throw it to first, headed off a 
runner, and the first baseman threw back 
to the home plate in time to head off an- 
other runner there, thus making a double 
play, but it nearly caused an incipient 
riot. Many of the onlookers contended 
that an infield fly—whatever that is—did 
not count, which claim so confused the 
umpires that the runners were all put 
back where they had started, thus avoid- 
ing violence, but at the same time estab- 
lishing a unique precedent in baseball 
decisions. 

Another unique feature of this most 
extraordinary game was a home run by 
S. R. Strisik, for which he not only re- 
ceived the applause of the crowd but a 
$5 bill from F. R. Prina, who shared the 
umpiring honors with A. S. Leo. W. H. 
Harrison, who pitched the ball, wanted 
to claim half the reward, but was finally 
dissuaded from so doing. 

It is impossible to name all the play- 
ers, because so many substitutes had to 
be put in that something like 40 at one 
time or another were engaged. 

The star athlete of the entire event 
was Joseph McMahon, who seems to have 
won all the other contests than the shot 
put, which was captured by Lou Prina. 

After the. games an excellent shore 
dinner was served, which was greatly en- 
joyed by all and crowned satisfactorily a 
very successful affair. It was rumored, 
however, that liniment was much in de- 
mand the day after the event. J 

W. QuackeNnsusH. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 395.) 


J. C. Consodine, for years the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. representative at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has started in the flour 
and feed business for himself under the 
name of the J. C. Consodine Co. He was 
in Minneapolis during the week looking 
up connections for his company. 

A press dispatch from Spokane, Wash., 
quotes W. F. Schilling, of Northfield, 
Minn., president of the Farmers’ Finance 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., as saying 
that the latter was negotiating for the 
sale of 3,300,000 bus of wheat for ship- 
ment to Poland. 

The annual picnic of the mill and of- 
fice forces of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, will be held at Big 
Lake, Minn., July 29. The company has 
chartered a special train to leave at 
1 p.m., returning at 9. It is expected 
there will be about 600 present. A fine 
athletic programme has been provided. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has installed a Carter disc sepa- 
rator in each of the following mills: 
Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn; 
Fayette Milling & Feed Co., Uniontown, 
Pa; Enterprise Roller Mills, Menomonee 
Falls, Wis; Jennison Mills Co., Bainville, 
Mont., and in the Palisade mill of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Based on the close today (July 26), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.32 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.17; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 northern $1.19; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.30, No. 1 northern $1.15; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 
ern 99c. 

A number of Minneapolis grain firms 
received several cars of new spring wheat 
last week. A car from Casselton, N. D., 
graded No. 1 northern, tested 58 lbs to 
the bu, and came to W. C. Mitchell Co. 
A car from Hettinger, N. D., graded 
No. 5, and tested 52 lbs. New Minne- 
sota wheat received so far by E. L. 
Welch & Co. and the Brown Grain Co. 
tested 52@571, Ibs. 

William E. Culbert, president and 
manager of the Culbert Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, died July 24 after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. Mr. Culbert, who 
was 45 years old, had been a resident of 
Minneapolis for 43 years. He had been 
engaged in the feed business for 12 years, 
and was a member of the Minneapolis 
Hay Board of Trade. He is survived by 
his wife and one son. 

The Iowa and Illinois salesmen of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. are expected 
at headquarters late this week. They in- 
clude W. M. Ballinger, C.. W. Truesdell, 
W. R. Wright, A. P. Glenn, J. J. Craw- 
ford, W. H. King, I. M. Brooks and D. 
R. Woods, from Iowa; E. E. Howe, C. 
B. Williams, W. F. Schmus, F. E. Han- 
shew, E, H. Burghart and H. P. Peck- 
mann, from Illinois. 

A number of varieties of wheat have 
been grown this year at the University 
Farm, St. Paul, for experimental pur- 
poses. Those in charge are endeavoring 
to perfect a wheat best adapted to the 
climate of Minnesota, both as to yield 
and quality. Visiting millers are extend- 
ed a cordial invitation to visit the farm 
and see what the university is doing 
along wheat production lines. 
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The Luckenbach Lines announce that 
after Aug. 6 they will have regular sail- 
ings every 10 days from New York and 
Philadelphia to Rotterdam. The four 
fast boats, Edgar F, F.J., K.I., and Kat- 
rina, have been put in service, and will 
make the trip from New York to Rotter- 
dam in 11 days. The Florence will sail 
Aug. 6 from Philadelphia, and then will 
be withdrawn, as it is slower than the 
other boats. 


CLOTH SACK SPECIFICATIONS 

The Millers’ National Federation, in a 
circular, letter from the office of the sec- 
retary, states: “Under regulations is- 
sued by the Consolidated Classification 
Committee, in Supplement No. 2, to Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 2, 
page 34, effective Jan. 2, 1922, all cloth 
sacks used for flour and meal, to contain 
24 Ibs or over, must comply with certain 
specifications as to test of cloth and cut 
of same, and bear a guarantee stamp to 
this effect. 

“While sack manufacturers assure us 
that practically all sacks used at pres- 
ent comply with these new regulations, 
it is important that in ordering sacks you 
now —— to your sack manufacturers 
that the sacks to be furnished will com- 
ply with the new regulations indicated 
above, and that each sack bear the nec- 
essary guaranty stamp under the regula- 
tions, mills can either guarantee the 
sacks themselves or have the manufac- 
turer do so, but all mills should at once 
take up this matter with their sack manu- 
facturers and have it understood in writ- 
ing that all sacks of 24 lbs or over, fur- 
nished from now on, will comply with 
the new regulations, and that each sack 
will show the necessary guaranty stamp. 
If the guaranty stamp does not show 
upon each sack, shipments after Jan. 2, 
1922, may be charged a higher rate.” 








CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB MEETS 

Cuicaco, Itt., July 23.—A meeting of 
the Chicago Flour Club was held at the 
Hotel Atlantic on the evening of July 
19, with 24 members present, and Presi- 
dent P. P. Croarkin in the chair. 

A great part of the evening was de- 
voted to discussing resolutions passed at 
the recent National Federated Flour 
Clubs’ meeting held at Chicago. After a 
few remarks by V. J. Petersen, presi- 
dent of the National body, the secretary 
read the minutes of the previous meeting 
and also communications received from 
members of other flour clubs, expressin 
thanks for the entertainment extend 
during the National session. 

As to whether the Chicago Flour Club 
should remain affiliated with the Council 
of Baking and Affiliated Organizations, 
a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that it was the wish of the club to with- 
draw. Another resolution indorsed the 
action of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs with reference to using their uni- 
form purchase contract. 

Before adjournment a vote of thanks 
was given the entertainment and recep- 
tion committee for the efficient way in 
which it handled the recent convention. 

Those present included P. P. Croarkin, 
F. W. Colquhoun, L. R. Merrill, F. E. 
Lange, Fred Larsen, Charles H. Meyer, 
Fred Seyfarth, J. M. Farrow, Frank G. 
Clark, J. W. Eckhart, Jr., V. J. Peter- 
sen, S. A. Weitzman, W. H. Mast, W. H. 
Armstrong, M. Tipp, G. A. Shields, C. 
C. Anthon, J. E. Herbert, A. C. Jacobs, 
C. L. Miller, Siegmund Steeg, Nelson K. 
Reese, J. Korzeniewski. A. S. Purves. 








SUGAR PRODUCTION STATISTICS 











1909-13 

(5-yrav’ge) Percent 
Country— tons of total 1917, tons 1918, tons 1919, tons 
British India .........csecees 2,520,587 14 3,055,360 3,708,320 2,617,000 
GOTO 6c ccc cccvcccsececcece 2,385,551 14 1,796,390 1,759,047 1,581,000 
CUBR. ~wicccccceces 2,050,843 12 3,386,613 3,859,613 4,480,000 
Austria-Hungary 1,586,815 9 1,057,840 748,440 784.000 
Russia ........-. «+ 1,672,136 1,480,192 1,152,101 784,000 
GE, tae cvewercesecesicsbesws 1,454,540 8 1,787,715 2,005,992 1,870,000 
United States ........cceeceee 881,734 5 1,133,626 1,010,660 1,040,000 
WHORES sc cgeccccescccesscosscs 751,498 4 206,204 224,297 123,000 
Hawall ......seseeeees 554.096 3 644,571 576,839 582,000 
Porto Rico ......... 348,456 2 502,395 453,795 420,000 
Formosa and Japan 255,249 1 488,349 445,332 466,000 
Other countries ..........++. 3,379,013 19 3,477,234 3,468,565 3,565,000 
BeOae cccvccesvccesaswene 17,740,518 100 19,026,532 19,412,910 18,312,000 
Proportion of,cane —-+————Tons (000’s omitted), 

sugar to total Total 

Year— (per cent) production Cane sugar Beet sugar 
1909-18, 5-year average............ 55 17,741 9,748 7,993 
Went 06k vc cscs con cassecscgerveccse 54 20,603 11,169 9,434 
Pry rey ere tet y 56 20,119 11,356 8,763 
WE eae ect acdvvccsGascceseissccees 64 18,806 11,957 6,849 
BES ER 88.00 5 USN UCN oe UR St eN ets ce wes 66 19,027 12,584 6,443 
Be Peck vecccefecececccectasvetese 71 19,413 13,833 5,580 
BOED c cccs cccdvsevcsvvcssonsessecese 73 18,312 13,4652 4,860 
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The trade during the past week has 
been quiet, and in order to do business, 
a little lower price would have to be 
taken for flour on spot and near at hand. 
Hot weather has lessened the demand, 
and the reduction in price of home milled 
flour has had an effect on the market. 
Stocks are small and arrivals are not 
large, but they appear to be sufficient for 
present needs. 

Cable offers of we wheat flour are 
more plentiful and lower in price, and 
buyers anticipate that in the near fu- 
ture these offers will come into line with 
this market and enable business to re- 
sume its normal course. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 
There is a further reduction in home 
milled flour this week of 2s per 280 lbs, 
the price being 67s ex-mill, and 68s de- 
livered to the baker. 


PRICES 
Canadian straights and Minnesota ex- 
port patents can be purchased at 70s per 
280 lbs, ex-store, Is below the price a 
week ago. Kansas straights, which were 
offered recently at 58@59s, cif. for 
July-August, seaboard loading, are now 
offered at 56s for August loading, and 
as this is the cheapest flour on offer, it 
is receiving the attention of buyers. Aus- 
tralian flour is cheaper on spot and can 
be purchased at 62s, ex-store, but the 
price forward remains the same, 56s 
$d, c.i.f., for August shipment. At this 
price there is not much trade passing 
at the moment. Pacific Coast soft wheat 
straights for prompt shipment are of- 
fered at 51s, cif. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran, both at home and 
on the Continent, is good, and remains 
firm at £6 15s ton, ex-mill. Middlings are 
10s dearer than a week ago, and cannot 
now be purchased under £11 10s, ex-mill, 
and there is a good trade at this price. 


OATMEAL 


There is no great alteration in oat- 
meal, as the trade continues quiet, main- 
ly due to the abnormally hot, dry weath- 
er. Midlothian is 75s per 280 lbs, ex- 
store, and Aberdeen 60s, ex-store. 
American on spot is quoted at 55s, ex- 
store; the forward price remains the 
same as last week, 49s, c.i.f. Rolled oats 
are unchanged at 55s, ex-store, and the 
forward offers are 5ls, c.i.f. 


SEABOARD LOADING 


Purchases of imported flour, prior to 
government control, were, in the main, 
shipped on through bills of lading, but 
in consequence of the high prices ruling 
since decontrol, buyers were reluctant to 
pune other than on a guaranteed 

ispatch from seaboard. There has been 
some trouble regarding the —s of 
the word “shipment,” and it has been 
contended that, provided the flour is 
delivered by the miller to the shipping 
company within the specified time, it is 
a good delivery. Others claim that if 
the flour is placed on board the steamer 
within the contract time it is also a good 
tender. It is generally considered, how- 
ever, in this country, that shipment from 
seaboard means that the steamer leaves 
within the contract time. This confusion 
of ideas has led to a vast amount of 


trouble, in spite of the good intentions 
of both the miller and the importer. It 
is noted that many millers are now offer- 
ing seaboard loading, and possibly this 
may help to solve the problem. 


LONDON MILLING COMBINE 


The Associated London Flour Millers, 
Ltd., as reported by cablegram to The 
Northwestern Miller, has been registered 
as a new public company, with a nomi- 
nal capital of £1,750,000. It acquires the 
shares or assets of the following millers: 
J. & H. Robinson, Ltd., the Sun Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Seth Taylor, Ltd., S. 
Kidd & Co., Ltd., Cannon & Gaze, Ltd., 
S. P. Mumford & Co., Ltd., and the Med- 
way Milling Co., Ltd. 

Some of these are old flour milling 
firms. The object is to secure by co- 
operation more efficiency in working the 
mills, and it will enable them to make 
larger purchases of foreign wheat at one 
time. It is understood that each of 
these firms will continue to trade sepa- 
rately and under its own name, and that 
no public issue of capital is involved in 
the scheme. 


COMPLIMENT TO BRITISH TRADERS 


In the American supplement of the 
London Times, published on July 4, a 
review of the wheat and flour situation 
in America and Canada during the last 
cereal year was contributed by William 
C. Edgar, editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, and his concluding remarks have 
been much appreciated by the British 
flour importers. Mr. Edgar led up to 
the remarks in question by saying that 
“the period passed in review has been 
notable in the test its vicissitudes have 
given, both to the milling industry and 
to buyers of flour. Sound principles of 
business, perhaps somewhat ignored by 
many during the exigencies of war and its 
accompanying high prices, have once 
more been vindicated. Those who have 
followed them consistently have survived, 
stronger and better, than ever; those who 
departed from them have fallen by the 
wayside. There has been a marked sepa- 
ration of the sheep from the goats and, 
on the whole, the’ experience has been 
salutary.” 

Then followed the words which are re- 
garded as a very marked compliment to 
the flour importing trade in this coun- 
try. 

“As usual, the British flour importer 
has stood up manfully to his contracts 
and commitments, and his reputation 
among American and Canadian millers, 
always high, is now even subject to 
greater esteem because of the varied ex- 
periences since 1914, through which he 
has passed with such credit to his busi- 
ness integrity and his sterling straight- 
forwardness in dealing with his connec- 
tions on this side.” 


THE COAL SETTLEMENT 

On July 4 the coal miners returned to 
work, but many thousands will be unable 
to start for some time, as the mines are 
waterlogged. The stoppage is the long- 
est in the history of miners’ strikes in 
this country, having lasted for three 
months. The quarrel was settled last 
week, and on terms that might have been 
arrived at long before if each side had 
not been so stubborn. 

Although the government had with- 
drawn its offer of £10,000,000 as a sub- 
sidy to wages, it decided to reinstate it 
in order to tide over the period after re- 
sumption of work, During July the re- 
duction in wages is not to exceed 2s per 
shift; in August it will be increased to 
2s 6d, and in September to 3s. Na- 
tional and district wage boards are to 
be established, with equal representation 
on both sides and independent chairmen. 
The standard or minimum wages agreed 


to amount to 20 per cent above those 
ruling in 1914, and a profit sharing 
scheme has also been introduced. 

A great sense of relief was felt 
throughout the country when it became 
known that the trouble was at an end, 
and many inquiries are being received 
for British coal. During the strike 1,- 
250,000 tons of coal were received from 
abroad, 335,000 coming from the United 
States, and Germany contributing 160,- 
000; It is these imports that have helped 
the country to tide over the serious situ- 
ation, and although factories all over 
the country have had to close down or 
run short time, the public utility depart- 
ments and the flour milling industry have 


‘ been able to operate with comparative 


ease and smoothness. 


VISIT OF BELGIAN ROYALTY 
London gave a welcome to the King 
and Queen of the Belgians this week, on 
the occasion of their ceremonial visit to 
the Guildhall, where they received an ad- 
dress from the lord mayor and corpora- 
tion, and were entertained at luncheon. 
The streets were made gay with bunt- 
ing, large crowds lined the route from 
Buckingham Palace to the Guildhall, and 
a great wave of cheering greeted the 
cavalcade as it appeared. The royal 
rm? were accompanied by an escort of 
ife Guards, who looked very gorgeous 
with their red uniforms, glittering hel- 
mets and cuirasses. 


NOTES 

John W. Cain, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, sailed for home 
on the Olympic on July 5. During his 
stay on this side he visited all the prin- 
cipal flour importing markets of the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, and 
also the old home of his family in the 
Isle of Man. 

Ernest Reiner, of the firm of J. Ros- 
enbaum Grain Co., Chicago, and repre- 
senting the Chesapeake Export Co., Inc., 
New York, is spending a few days in 
London. He has been on this side for 
several months, travelling all over 
Europe in the interest of his firm, and 
will sail for home on July 18. 





IRISH MARKETS, JULY 4 


Importers have had rather a better 
time during the last week. Business on 
spot has been restricted, as stocks are 
light and importers mostly dependent on 
temporary arrivals. Shipment business 
has been much better. Millers reduced 
their price a little, which stimulated de- 
mand and caused consumers to take hold 
of flour. There has been more doing in 
Belfast and the north of Ireland than 
in the south, Dublin, in particular, being 
very quiet. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS POPULAR 


For the high type of Canadian springs 
the market has been firm, and nothing 
under last week’s quotations of 75s per 
280 lbs, net, c.if., would be accepted, 
but Canadian exports have varied from 
67s 6d to 71s, according to quality, c.i.f., 
either port. This class of flour has been 
the one most prominent this week, and 
millers quoting the lower figure have 
done a fair business for July shipment 
from the seaboard. Some Minneapolis 
flours were as high as 75s per sack, net, 
cif., either port. The lowest price has 
been 70s, but these were not of the best 
class. Kansas flours have begun to in- 
terest consumers. Export patents have 
been put through at 66s, net, c.i.f., for 
first half of July shipment from the 
seaboard, and 59s for August, seaboard. 
American soft winters have been excep- 
tionally cheap, export patents bein 

uoted at 61@62s, net, c.i.f., Belfast | 

blin, shipment from seaboard. Some 


business has been done, but why buyers 
refuse to buy this class of flour in quan- 
tity is a mystery. 
HOME MILLED FLOURS 

Home millers have reduced prices this 
week from 70s to 69s, and it is amazing 
that+the consumer will continue to pay 
68@69s when he can buy a similar class 
for shipment at a saving of 5@6s per 
sack. It only goes to show how nervous 
consumers have become in these days 
about taking the risk of a few weeks, 
as compared with what they would have 
done in olden times. 


OATMEAL 
Quiet and flat, chiefly owing to sellers 
being reserved. For foreign flake, hold- 
ers control the market at 50s, nominal, 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, this being the asking price for any 
lots which importers have secured. It 
is difficult, however, to buy anything for 
shipment at these figures. Millers now 
are either not offering or asking very 
much higher prices. Medium cut is 50s, 
landed terms. 
FEED 


Mill offals have been very firm. Dry 
weather has no doubt stimulated the de- 
mand, and been responsible for a little 
advance in price. Choice broad white 
bran is £9 ton; best qualities of red are 
£8, but some are as low as £7, according 
to quality. The tendency of all classes 
of offals has been dearer, owing to the 
drouth and consequent high prices for 
foreign offals. 

Corn is more freely offered, and de- 
mand is good for all classes. Cooked 
flake for cattle is £15 ton, bags included, 
free on rail Belfast, and plain meal £12, 
same terms. In the south and west of 
Ireland, prices are at least £1 ton above 
these quotations, but despite that, millers 
find the demand quite equal to the sup- 
ply. Linseed and cotton cakes are quot- 
ed at £14@£14 10s ton, net, cif., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for American and Cana- 
dian varieties; for decorticated cotton 
cakes, £14, ex-mill, is asked. 

There have been considerable importa- 
tions of Canadian oats, which have met 
with a ready sale at £12@13 ton for the 
better qualities. Irish oats were scarce, 
and the arrivals came onto a bare market. 





GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS ARRESTED 

Inpranapouis, Inv., July 23.—John M. 
Ernst, of Arcola, Ill., was arrested Fri- 
day at Richmond, Ind., on information 
from the sheriff of Douglas County, 
Illinois, which said that Ernst had been 
indicted there on a charge of forgery and 
conspiracy to defraud in connection with 
the wrecking of the Arcola State Bank. 
It was claimed that an investigation de- 
veloped that John M. Ernst & Sons, grain 
dealers, had overdrawn their accounts 
$171,000, and that notes of the firm held 
by the bank aggregated $40,000. The 
bank failed May 19, with liabilities of 
more than $500,000. Stockholders made 
up the shortage, and the bank opened 
again four days later. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 23.—Ralph G. 
Ernst, St. Louis, was arrested in East 
St. Louis yesterday on the charge that 
he is wanted in Arcola, Ill., to answer 
charges of overdrawing his account with 
the defunct Arcola State Bank. Mr. 
Ernst was formerly manager of the J. 
M. Ernst & Son feed mills, East St. 
Louis, the concern being declared bank- 
rupt some time ago. Mr. Ernst then or- 

anized another feed Mars mn with of- 

ces in the Murphy Building, East St. 
8 


Louis. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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SUGAR, AN IMPORTANT 
ITEM IN BAKING 


(Continued from page 388.) 

The world’s total production before 
the war was divided between beet and 
cane in the ratio of forty-five to fifty- 
five. The great loss of beet production 
was in Europe, and the gain in produc- 
tion which more than held the world total 
at the previous average was in Cuba, 
Java, Hawaii and Porto Rico. The per- 
centage of the total world crop changed 
to twenty-five for beet and seventy-five 
for cane. Cuba showed the most re- 
markable increase in production, jump- 
ing from a five-year average of about 
two million tons to a maximum in 1919 of 
nearly four and one half million. In 
normal years very little of the Cuban 
crop goes to Europe, as they produce 
enough beet sugar for their own needs 
and the United States needs the Cuban 
crop. The war upset this situation by 
causing the development of Cuban pro- 
duction so that, now that European beet 
production is coming back, there is more 
sugar in the western hemisphere than is 
needed. 

During the war the price of sugar in 
the United States was controlled by the 
government, and this fact also operated 
to upset normal conditions. While other 
prices were rising, sugar prices were 
fixed. This caused an increase in con- 
sumption in the United States to such an 
extent that it could not be met without 
holding up of deliveries to France and 
England. Therefore sugar was rationed, 
and could only be bought on certificates 
issued by the government. 

When government control ended the 
public was so accustomed to shortage 
that it was not long before every one 
was buying sugar far beyond normal 
consumption, on the theory that soon the 
supply would be exhausted and, with no 
aid from the authorities, possession of 
actual sugar was the only safeguard. 
Naturally, the price kept advancing and 
reached a point much higher than other 
world markets. This brought sugar in 
from all over the world. During 1920 
there were over eight hundred thousand 
tons brought into the United States from 
sources that usually do not contribute to 
our needs, 

Early in the year the buying was so 
heavy that for the first three months the 
figures indicated a consumption of one 
and one half million tons, or at an annual 





A Typical Sugar Beet 
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rate of six million tons for the United 
States. Our normal consumption is be- 
tween four and four and one half million 
tons. The actual supply of sugar avail- 
able for the country was estimated at 
around four million tons. Therefore 
every one could plainly see that we 
would soon be out of sugar. Again the 
price went up. At the end of June the 
rate of consumption had dropped to al- 
most normal, but the figures did not 
mean much to the public. During the 
summer it became apparent that there 
would be plenty of sugar. That meant 
that every one had too much sugar, and 
the price started down. 

In a wild market such as existed last 
summer on sugar there were big varia- 
tions in prices, but part of the time as 
high as thirty-two cents was paid for 
sugar. Most large stocks cost around 
twenty-four cents, some perhaps a little 
less. From that point the price dropped 
in about sixty days to ten cents, and 
has continued to decline gradually ever 





Hauling Sugar Beets to Market 


since that time. Losses were very seri- 
ous in many cases, and there are un- 
doubtedly sang men who would prefer 
never to hear the word sugar again. 

As to the future, opinions differ, but 
figures are usually a good basis for a 
guess. The largest production in the 
United States, including Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and all continental production of 
both beet and cane has never exceeded 
half of our consumption. But assume 
it will be half for the coming year, and 
assume four and a half million tons con- 





sumption, that would leave two and a 
quarter million tons to import. Cuba 
usually sends us about two million tons, 
or practically her entire crop. This was 
the case during the five-year period from 
1909 to 1913. But the Cuban crop last 
year was three and a half million tons. 
What becomes of the balance after we 
get all we want? Europe doesn’t need 
it. It will probably be sold at some 
price and, unless there is a big increase 
in demand, the price naturally should 
be low. 








BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonvon, Ene., July 1—The National 
Association. of Master Bakers has just 
completed its thirty-fourth annual con- 
ference in London. The business meet- 
ings have been businesslike, and the pro- 
gramme was completed in schedule time. 
There were no revolutionary proposals to 
be considered. 

G. S. Ward, of New York, was re- 
ceived with great heartiness. As he had 
already delivered interesting speeches at 
the Scottish conference at Edinburgh 
and at a gathering of bakers summoned 
in his honor at Belfast, he contented 
himself with expressions of pleasure at 
being among English bakers and extend- 
ed an invitation to inspect the Ward 
plants in New York to any member who 
might be visiting the United States. Mr. 
Hillard, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who was over 
here’ with the American Rotary Clubs, 
looked in at a conference meeting for a 
little while, and was also received with 
enthusiasm. 

These visits of American bakers are 
much appreciated here. At one time Mr. 
Morton, of Detroit, used to be a con- 
stant attendant at the National associa- 
tion cohferences. These international 
visits are all to the good, and benefit 
would certainly follow if they were of- 
ficial. 

The National Association of Master 
Bakers is, in a quite remarkable degree, 
a correct epitome of the trade it repre- 
sents. England is still catered for by 
small bakers. There are plenty of firms 
with a trade of 1,400 bbls per week or 
over, but the majority use only 25 to 85. 
In nearly every case, however, the latter 
have a fair confectionery business. When 
it comes to choosing councilors for the 
association, the chances are about as 
good for the small man as for the large. 

The same rule applies to the appoint- 
ment of the chief officer, the president. 
Thus the last occupant of the chair—the 
appointment is only for one year—E. 
Coleman, of Margate, a seaside town on 
the south coast, has only a small business. 
This was established by the present own- 
er’s father, and is evidently remunerative 
enough to give the proprietor a good 
deal of f om for public work. 

Mr. Coleman is a justice of the peace, 


or magistrate, and has been through 
every office of importance in his native 
town, including that of mayor. He is a 
representative on several county and 
educational bodies, and has now accepted 
the position of joint treasurer of the 
National Association of Master Bakers. 
The newly appointed president, Mr. 
Harding, has had quite a different career, 
He does an extensive business in Bir- 
mingham, with a trade of over 1,000 bbls 
per week, In the beginning of his busi- 
ness life he was very active in bread 
competitions at the annual exhibition in 
London, and obtained many prizes. He 
has always been an enthusiast for trade 
organization, locally and nationally, and 
has been almost forced to accept leading 
positions when there was work to be 
done. Mr. Coleman is an eloquent speak- 
er, and seems to thoroughly enjoy ad- 
dressing an audience; Mr. Harding 
speaks very quietly and always to the 
point, but would undertake any sort of 
work in preference to making speeches. 

The president elect—for the associa- 
tion takes the precaution to select a 
president a year before he has to act— 
is Joseph Merrett, of Cardiff. He is 
another baker who has raised his business 
from a very small beginning to one of 
the largest in Cardiff, in both the bread 
and confectionery departments. Mr. 
Merrett is an excellent and convincin 
speaker, but thoroughly independent cal 
heterodox in his opinions with regard to 
trade affairs. He is essentially a critic 
and a reformer, being fertile in schemes, 
which he can sometimes induce the trade 
to adopt and sometimes not, but he has 
done some uncommonly clever things in 
the matter of trade organization, and is 
very popular with members. 

At the conference the chief event was 
the reading of a paper by Augustine 
Hailwood, M.P., on “Trade Politics and 
Parliament.” This gentleman has the 
distinction of being the only practical 
baker in our Parliament, and really the 
first baker who has been an M.P. We 
have had, and now have, some members 
more or less attached to the trade in 
their business relations, but Mr. Hail- 
wood is the sole and exclusive represen- 
tative 6f the trade. He never misses an 
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opportunity of putting the bakers’ case 

in the House, and, as is an excellent 

and carefully thinks out the 

roblems before he presents them, he is 

ned to with respect, and exercises 
much influence. 

The bakers of Manchester, for one of 


wood’s election. He was elected in the 
ordinary ny Sp a conservative, pledged 

government, but on trade 
matters he is reco; as an authority 
by all parties. In the paper he read 
before the bakers’ conference he gave an 
excellent resumé of the history of the re- 
lations of the trade and Parliament. He 
pointed out that one of the principal in- 
citing causes of the formation of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
in 1887, was the attack made on the lib- 
erties of the trade in the way of laws 

ating the sale of bread. 

Imost from its inception the National 
association has been fighting government 
departments on this question. With the 
assistance of the late Joseph Chamber- 
lain it secured safety from alteration of 
the law, in the early days, and it beat 
the London County Council in an effort 
made by that body to have a law po 
definite a, fixing the weight of loaves. 
When the government pro setting 
up a “wages board” for the baking in- 
dustry, the efforts of the National asso- 
ciation were successful in stopping the 
scheme. The same success attended the 
opposition to the bill proposing to abolish 
night work in bakeries. Before a com- 
mittee, set up to investigate as to giving 
short weight to customers, the position 
taken by the bakers was justified in the 
report. 

n the matter of prices during the 
shortage period, and in securing equitable 
distribution of supplies, the association 
peaperty rotected the interests of the 

aker, and was only able to do so be- 

cause it had secured the complete con- 
fidence of the government departments: 
Mr. Hailwood, although a strong sup- 
orter of the government, which is sole- 
y responsible for the establishment of 
the present overgrown bureaucracy, is 
against the continued existence of that 
crowd, and is particularly anxious that 
the baking trade should be freed from 
its attentions. He has an extensive busi- 
ness in Manchester, where the greatest 
success had before the war was due to 
the system of changing the weights of 
loaves to meet variations in the price of 
flour, rather than altering the price of 
bread for that purpose. ee paper was 
received by the members with the great- 
est enthusiasm. . 


“MORE RESEARCH WORK 


The firm of chemists which is under- 
taking research work for the National 
association presented an interim report 
to this conference. Although the asso- 
ciation is spending more money on the 
research than it subscribes to its educa- 
tion work, there is not yet a great deal 
to show for two years’ effort, and there 
is much — grumbling among the 
members, but no one had the courage to 
make any adverse comments at the meet- 
ings. The particular subject of research 
dealt with in this report was concerned 
with “gas producing substances, found 
either ready formed in flour, or pro- 
duced during the processes of bread 
making.” The greater part of the report 
is by way of apologies and reservations, 
but certain results are suggested. 

The method of procedure may readily 
be questioned. On extraction with al- 
cohol—strength not stated—the most of 
the eight samples of flour tested gave 
no reducing sugars, or only about .1 per 
cent, while the cane sugar present was 
from .4 to .75 per cent. By digesting 
with water for only half an hour at 80 
degrees Fahrenheit one result shown 
gives 1.1 per cent of reducing sugar in 
a flour, where only .75 of cane sugar 
was present before, and the quantity of 
reducing sugar is not increased after 
four hours’ digestion at same temperature. 
These results are so improbable that 
= may well be questio 

he chemists rightly make the ob- 
servation that “much remains to be done, 
before conclusions can be definitely 
tained.” Some conclusions, however, are 
ventured, Thus: fag Bay sugar ee 
ly present in the flour consists almost 
entirely. of cane sugar; only a trace of 
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an inverted sugar is found. The amount - 


of cane sugar is constant in flours of 
very different characters and gas pro- 
ducing powers. . . . It would be expect- 
ed that, at any rate, in the earlier pe- 
riod of fermentation, the gas generated 
would be proportional to the original 
sugar present, but no such relationship 
can be traced. . . . Those flours which 
generated most gas in the early stages 


of fermentation were found to contain . 


the lowest percentage of pre-formed 
sugar. . . . There was no material in- 
crease of gas  meaggeen during férmen- 
tation, even when a percentage of cane 
sugar was directly added.” 

here was no criticism of the report 
at the conference meeting, and it is very 
doubtful if one member in 50 will be 
able to understand what the figures given 
are all about. But the assdciation has 
definitely settled to go on with this work 
for another year. 


EDUCATIONAL TANGLE 


To enthuse on education is considered 
by those who do so as not only highly 
respectable, but as a sort of high plane 
effort, to be properly appreciated and 
admired by the ordinary people. But, 
while there is a good deal of talk, there 
is comparatively little doing, and some 
of that little rather futile. The Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers 
commits itself to an expenditure of 
some $1,500 per annum toward the cost 
of the National Bakery School in Lon- 
don, and the London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society adds $240 more. But 
the bakery schools at Leeds, Manchester, 
and Cardiff get their maintenance funds 
from the ordinary government educa- 
tional funds which support the institu- 
tions in which these schools are held. 

The City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute runs no educational establishments, 
but is simply an examining body for 
all sorts of technical subjects. Its cer- 
tificates are more or less prized, but that 
appreciation varies from period to pe- 
riod, according to circumstances. This 
body considerably reduced its activities 
recently, and abolished one of the stage 
examinations, leaving what is called a 
final examination, but there is no other 
proceeding. 

The situation, in an educational sense, 
has been most unsatisfactory, and the 
diploma of the new test has lost nearly 
all its value. In the quandary resulting, 
an advisory committee was formed—we 
are great on committees here—to 
straighten out things. This committee 
consists of representatives of the de- 
faulting City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute, the principals of technical insti- 
tutes where schools or classes are con- 
ducted, and several representatives of 
education committees of trade associa- 
tions, with a few teachers. 

This advisory committee has had sev- 
eral meeti and has just announced 
the resolution at which it has arrived. 





In some sort of way, not yet clearly de- 
fined, all the efforts of the different 
schools are to be co-ordinated, so far 
as a common curriculum can effect that 
end; then a national diploma is to be 
issued, available for students at any of 
the schools. There are to be conditions 
for those who intend to secure this di- 
ploma, the principal of which is that the 
student must have had two years’ train- 
ing at one of the recognized bakery 
schools. 

In this particular condition it is easy 
to see the hand of the principals of in- 
stitutions, who constitute so consider- 
able a proportion of the advisory com- 
mittee. These gentlemen, at all times, 
are very keen on what are called 
“courses.” In these there are prescribed 
stages which must be gone through, what- 
ever the quality and intelligence of the 
students, and they all entail attendance 
for two or three sessions at their respec- 
tive institutes. These courses may be 
right and proper for youths before the 
earning age, or for training in the ex- 
clusive and highly paid professions, but 
to apply them to the baking trade as 
compulsory is more likely to prevent any 
effort at all than to secure the end de- 
sired. There are many students now who 
voluntarily take a two years’ course, but 
in nearly every case these are very young 
men. 

At the end of a second year these 
youths are better able to obtain a di- 
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ploma involving any appreciable ac- 
quaintance with the collateral scientific 
matter relating to the trade than are 
more experienced workmen who may 
have had, say, only one year’s school 
training. However, as the diploma is not 
a thing of value in itself, but is ostensib] 
an indicator of qualities of another kind, 
its value will be appraised in terms only 
of the capacity and ability of the holder, 
and not at all in relation to the length 
of time he has attended a trai school. 
The higher certificate of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute suffered a 
good deal in value, because, on occa- 
sions, one of its recipients may have 
been unable to make good when given 
an opportunity in a commercial establish- 
ment. 

No details are yet available as to 
whether the national diploma will be as 
easy, easier, or more difficult, to get 
than the present City and Guilds diploma, 
but it will certainly have ultimately to 
submit to the same tests, however ob- 
tained. The advisory committee, in its 
pride of creation, anticipates. that there 
will be great aspirations on the part of 
youths to earn national diploma, but 
they may be disappointed. All experi- 
ence teaches that it can only be the busi- 
ness people and master bakers who can 

ve value to such a certificate, and their 

aith must be confirmed, not by word 
appreciation, but by the sosteciat testi- 
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mony of cash. It may be said that the 
scheme yet is only promised; details are 
not worked out. 


FAITH IN APPRENTICESHIP 


Complaints are very persistent about 
the poor abilities of many workmen who 
draw wages in bakehouses, and the ob- 
vious remedy is always suggested of re- 
starting an apprenticeship system. The 
subject was paraded at this 1921 confer- 
ence of bakers. In the district of South 
Wales a scheme is now being devised to 
this end. Its inception is due to a very 
significant incident. 

It seems that in Cardiff there is a 
junior employment officer attached to 
the government employment bureau. 
Part of his business is to assist boys 
and young men to find suitable employ- 
ment and, when desired, to make ar- 
rangements for their training in an 
special industry, It seems that this of- 
ficer has been particularly struck with 
the fact that, among all the applications 
received, he gets none for work or train- 
ing in the baking trade. In conjunction 
with some of the leading local bakers, he 
is preparing a scheme of apprenticeship 
which he hopes will entice more appli- 
cants. 

There is no secret as to the reason for 
boys fighting shy of the bakery trade. 
They have been for some seven years 
much in demand, and in most occupa- 
tions could obtain higher wages than as 
bakers; bréad baking is mostly night 
work, so does not appeal to our rather 
irresponsibly far boys; besides, the 
law will not allow their employment at 
night until they are 18 years of age. 
There never have been many apprentices 
trained in the large towns; they have 
come mostly from village and small town 
bakeries. 

However, another matter is likely to 
stop apprenticeship training. The Co- 
operative societies are spreading their 
branches over all villages adjacent to 
their main bakeries in the larger towns, 
and the small bakers are being crushed 
out, while the societies employ mostly 
journeymen, and only the prescribed 
number of apprentices allowed by the 
operatives’ union. Some master bakers, 
meantime, confess to visions of “bound” 
apprentices, who will faithfully stay 
their indenture’s time, and further vi- 
sions of efficient workmen. 

Unfortunately, past experience shows 
that bound apprentices very often bolted 
from their country masters, and found 
ready employment in the large towns. 
Unfortunately, also, experience proved 
that the runaway apprentice often be- 
came a much more efficient workman 
than the other who faithfully kept to his 
bond; and: again, unfortunately, some 
who served an apprenticeship were never 
good workmen, while others who drifted 
into the trade were experts. 

Those who are so strong on the value 
of apprenticeship seem always to forget 
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that not the youth who desires, but the 
master who wills, can force a return to 
a complete apprenticeship system, by 
simply refusing to empley any youth ex- 
cept for a probationary period unless he 
will agree to be indentured for a stated 
time. 

The weak points about such proposals 
are that master bakers could hardly in 
these days recover indenture penalties 
from youths who broke their bonds, and 
in the unorganized mentality of the trade 
there is always a market for half trained 
youths, at a price, The school scheme is 
more likely to develop than any consider- 
able return to apprenticeship. 


LABOR FEDERATION 


There is a scheme afoot for the forma- 
tion of a federation of the operative 
bakers’ and confectioners’ unions in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, to fight cer- 
tain problems that are common, and to 
influence political action. The objects of 
this proposed federation are thus set 
out: (1) To achieve the abolition of night 
baking by legal enactment, and to fur- 
ther the interests of the operative bakers 
in Great Britain and Ireland in all politi- 
cal matters affecting their welfare; (2) 
to give mutual assistance to each of the 
component bodies in case of industrial 
disputes; ($3) to- promote, as far as pos- 
sible, uniformity of conditions of labor 
for all members of the federation; (4) to 
establish a fund for furthering and car- 
rying out the objects of the federation. 

As a set of pious opinions these’ ob- 
jects are above criticism, but in view of 
the labor conditions éxisting, they are 
very far from being forceful, There 
may come a time, some day, when a labor 
government will be in power in this 
country; then there will undoubtedly be 
a joint effort to abolish night work by 
legal enactment. The effort will not be 


very strong, however, because the Scotch 


bakers have really no practical experi- 
ence of night work as underst in 
England and Ireland, and in both these 
countries very many workmen would 
prefer their night work rather than the 
early start familiar to the Scotch. 

Even a labor government, brought hard 
up against the problem, would not find 
it quite so easy of solution as the bak- 
ers, who are interested parties, seem to 
think. A labor government making this 
concession to bakers would not dare re- 
fuse it to railway men, transport work- 
ers, etc. This would be too much, and 
they could not upset the whole industrial 
arrangements of the kingdom to please 
the bakers, 

It is just possible, therefore, that even 
a labor government would not be so 
pliable in this matter as its friends an- 
ticipate. By that time, also, the Irish 
bakers would probably have no status on 
such a matter in the British Parliament. 
Mutual assistance in industrial disputes 
seems to be rather a rope of sand. 

The treasurer of the Scottish Union of 
Operative Bakers admitted at its con- 
ference that the income of his society 
was not meeting expenditures at the 
present time. It was an open secret that 
the debacle in the recent national strike 
in England was_due principally to want 
of funds. The financial position of the 
Irish Union is not publicly known, but 
it is safe to say that the funds are not 
more than enough for its needs. On the 
question of the uniformity of conditions 
the federation is not likely to be very 
helpful. 

With the assistance of the Scottish In- 
dustrial Council the Scottish operatives, 
who dominated that council, succeeded 
in securing a 44-hour week with, for 
Scotland, a late start in the morning. A 
reduction of $1.68 a week in wages has 
now been accepted, but the 44-hour week 
is maintained. The badge Faegm society’s 
representatives secure this condition for 
the workmen as long as the industrial 
council remains alive. 

The Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers, in annual conference assembled, 
agreed that its representatives should 
still attend the industrial council meet- 
ings, but evidently a deal of senti- 
ment influenced the decision; there was 
probably a desire to save the feelings of 
those who had attended on its behalf, 
and had done their best in impossiblé:cir- 
cumstances. But as the Glasgow repre- 
sentatives have definitely withdrawn, the 
feeling against the continuance of the 
council is strong and spreading else- 
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where, and it is likely to die, as the 
English one did. 

As it is, the 44-hour week and the late 
start are the irksome conditions; more 
so even than the wages. These hours and 
conditions will certainly be altered. 
Probably a 48-hour week will remain the 
stable standard. This, of course, may 
approximate to uniformity with England 
and Ireland, but it will be leveling down 
of the Scotch to the English conditions, 
rather than the raising of the English 
to the Scotch. 

The establishment of a joint fund for 
a common fighting purpose is an ideal. 
The fact is, there is a tendency here to 
concentrate on the machine rather than 
on the work it does, but Labor people, 
for reasons, have had quite a bad attack 
of megalomania We have seen one fed- 
eration—the Triple Alliance of Miners, 
Transport Workers and Railmen—go to 

ieces, not as a result of outside attack, 
but because it started to perform the 
operation for which it was founded, Like 
that other, this federation of bakers has 
its components too dissimilar to be effec- 
tive as a fighting machine. 


SINISTER DELAY 


Reference has been made before to the 
inquiry instituted some three months ago 
as to the regulations in operation for the 
sale of bread under the defense of the 
realms act. This act is ostensibly to 
cease to be operative six months after 
the end of the war, but, for reasons 
easy to surmise, there is no official haste 
in letting us know when the war is over. 
If this emergency regulation were to be- 
come inoperative, the bread acts of 1822, 
1886 and 1888 would be rehabilitated, 
and under these the baker would again 
secure the liberty to make his loaves of 
any weight and size he thinks fit, so long 
as he sells them by weight. No greater 
liberty is asked by the trade. But this 
pisadenerteneatel committee was evi- 
dently set up to prevent any such sen- 
sible arrangement. 

Officials, once having tasted power in 
this matter of bread sales, are doing 
everything possible to keep it. The com- 
mittee consisted of a number of quite 
estimable gentlemen, who knew nothing 
about the bread trade, also of the chief 
weights and measures inspector of the 
London County Council, who is inter- 
ested in keeping for officials all the pow- 
er they have held during and since the 
war. The whole of the evidence was 
taken more than a month ago, and the 
report has been promised at once, but 
there is an unaccountable delay, which 
may have a sinister significance. 

There have been forecasts made, of a 
semiofficial nature, as to the purport of 
the report, and these at first were seem- 
ingly in favor of ‘the bakers’ position. 
But in the Bakers’ Record some little 
paragraphs have appeared indicating 
quite a different sort of report, one in 
fact establishing the inspectorate in the 
position it desired. The Record, for 
some reason or other, is always in close 
touch with the London County Council 
weights and measures department. 

I am informed, at the time of writing, 
that the innocent little paragraphs whic 
have appeared in the Record give the 
forecast nearer what the report will be 
than do the other anticipations more 
favorable to the bakers. If this surmise 
is correct, the baking trade here is in 
for the most strenuous fight in its his- 
tory. The matter is complicated by the 
position taken by the official London 
trade, but in previous fights this has al- 
ways been in a great measure on the side 
of the enemy. The victory, nevertheless, 
has been with the freedom loving bakers 

JoHN Kmxtanp. 





TIN DECORATING CO, 

Directors of the Tin Decorating Co., 
Baltimore, have elected George M. O’Neil 
vice president. Mr. O’Neil was formerly 
sales manager, and his promotion is well 
earned. 

Jules Smucker has become a member 
of the sales staff, with headquarters at 
479 Fifth Avenue, New York City. He 
was recently vice president of the Metal 
Package Corporation, Brooklyn. News 
of Mr. Smucker entering the service of 
the Baltimore firm will of great in- 
terest to those who are familiar with his 
broad experience in creating and devel- 
oping decorated tin cake packages. 


BREAD ADVERTISING 


Ivan B. Nordhem Co, and Paul J. Stern 


Consolidate to Inaugurate National 
“Bread of Quality” Campaign 


Bread baking is peculiarly a local 
business. It must be baked fresh at least 
once a day, and sold within a short de- 
livery radius. For this reason there will 
always be many bakers, many brands and 
many local bakeries. Unlike the manu- 
facture of less perishable products, 
bread baking can never be thoroughly 
nationalized, but the advertising of bread 
can be standardized and nationalized. 
There is not enough difference between 
quality bread baked in Los Angeles and 
quality bread baked in Boston to prevent 
the same advertising ideas from being ap- 
plied with equal fitness in both places, 
and in the cities between the two coasts. 

Bread advertising calls for color, post- 
ers, car cards and the like, Color print- 
ing in small quantities involves a pro- 
hibitive expense By item, but if these 
things are printed in quantities and syn- 
dicated to bakers all over the country, 
the cost is diminished proportionately. 
The name and brand of individual bak- 
ers are easily imprinted separately, 

These two ideas of local production of 
bread and national production of adver- 
tising are largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the syndicated idea in bread ad- 
vertising. The trouble with most bread 
advertising is that, if it is sponsored by 
a baker, it usually lacks the proper ad- 
vertising technic, and if it is sponsored 
by an advertising man who is not a 
baker, it lacks the authoritative quality 
of experience. 

The Paul J. Stern color-advertising 
campaign for bread has been the sensa- 
tion of recent bread advertising, because 
it was created by a man who is not only 
one of the most able bakers in the 
country, but who also is no amateur when 
it comes to creative advertising. 

Major Paul J. Stern conceived the 
campaign when he was in charge of the 
huge army bakery of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France. The idea 
came to him on a rainy night when the 
water, dripping into his tent, made sleep 
impossible. His plan was worked out 
by some of the best lithographers and 
color printers in the country when he 
returned to Milwaukee. It resulted in a 
campaign so successful that not only 
were the sales of the Atlas Bread Fac- 
tory increased some 87 per cent, but the 
campaign found favor with other bakers, 
—in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Louisville, 
Toledo, etc..—and Mr. Stern woke up one 
morning to find himself not only a baker, 
but also the head of a well-established 
syndicate advertising business. 

As a result of his advertising, Mr. 
Stern is building a $300,000 addition to 
his factory. Now the time has come 
when he has to choose between soft 

edaling either the baking business or 

is syndicated advertising. Those who 
know Mr. Stern could not conceive of 
his slighting his baking business. 

The success of the syndicated cam- 
paign on Tip-Top bread put the Ivan 
B. Nordhem Co. on the map. Later the 
American-Maid campaign furnished a 
field for increasing the services of this 
same company to bakers. And now, rec- 
ognizing the demand among bakers for 
a syndicated campaign applicable to any 
quality loaf,—and not requiring the in- 
auguration of a new loaf of standard 
specifications and name, such as Tip-Top 
or American-Maid,—the Ivan B. Nord- 
hem Co. has provided for its clients what 
it calls an open bread campaign. 

Mr. Nordhem and Mr. Stern have been 
friends for years. Mr. Stern was one of 
the enthusiastic users of the Tip-Top 
campaign. So it was most Sesteal that 
the interests of the two concerns should 
be consolidated, and that the Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co. should assume the promo- 
tion and direction of the “It’s Quality” 
advertising, and should offer to other 
bakers not already acquainted with the 
campaign an opportunity to utilize it in 
the cities not already covered. Mr. Stern 
will continue to give the Nordhem com- 
end the benefit of his original ideas on 

read advertising, and, of course, will 
use the campaign in Milwaukee. 

In approaching the problem of bread 
advertising, Mr. Stern has not forgotten 
that it is bread he is advertising—and 
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quality bread. He has very successfully 
avoided the highly technical type of copy 
which describes modern machinery and 
processes in manufacturing bread on a 
large scale, and also the meaningless re- 
iteration of superiority,—which might 
apply as well to any other product. 

The keynote of his campaign is con- 
tinuity. He has divided it into 12 im- 
portant themes—one for each month of 
the year. During each month posters, 
street car cards, newspapers and store 
hangers all tell the special story of that 
particular month. 

Mr. Stern has scrupulously avoided the 
pictorial representation of a loaf of 
bread. No matter how skillful an artist 
or color printer may be, a pictured loaf 
always falls short of what the baker or 
some of his customers picture in their 
minds a loaf of bread should be. This 
campaign is a campaign of inference, 
There is a certain subtlety in Mr, Stern’s 
handling of his subject. Witness a few 
bits of copy from the campaign as fol- 
lows: 

“Grandmother knew that upon the 
quality and quantity of the shortening 
depended Bread of Quality.” 

“Even Nature’s purest spring water 
must be filtered before it is used in 
Bread of Quality.” 

“The richest milk from healthy cows 
is used to make Bread of Quality.” 

“As Nature preserves the freshness of 
her choicest foods, so do sealed wax 
wrappers keep fresh Bread of Quality.” 

These are a few of the texts accom- 
panying the colorful illustrations. Op- 
posite each text appear the words “It’s 
Quality” in script, just outside a dia- 
mond inclosing the name of the bread 
advertised. In this way the inference is 
drawn that of course So-and-So’s bread 
is the bread in question, without the 
statement having been made. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Royal Bakers of New England, Inc., 
Providence, R. I; capital stock, $25,000. 
Incorporators: J. B. Walsh, L. P. West- 
cott, J. A. Bennett. 

Rialto Pastry Shop, Inc., Bronx, N. Y; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: J. 
Rothschild, Rose Schneider. 

Koster & Alner, Inc., Pleasantville, 
N. Y; capital stock, $50,000. Incorpo- 
rators: H. E. and Anna Koster and P. 
H. Alner. 

Whitehouse Bakery, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y; capital stock, $40,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Lewis Howlett, H. W. Vischer, 
M. K. Hewitt. 

Alpine Baking Co., Inc., New York; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: S, 
G. Silver, S. Stiasny, M. Silver. 

Clarksdale (Ala.) Bread Co; capital 
stock, $50,000. Incorporators: J. P. Day, 
D. D. Rankin. 

Wichita Falls (Texas) Baking Co; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: A. 
Marks, M. Weitsman, W. B. Baldwin. 

Wizard Baking Co., Matoaka, W. Va; 
capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: R. 
C. Ashworth, O. M. Bailey, T. W. Brad- 
ley, T. S. Ferguson, C. H. Gilmer. 





BANNER-GROCERS’ BAKING CO, 
The transaction by which the Banner- 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, takes 
over the two plants of the Occident Bak- 
ing Co., of Minneapolis, at Hamilton and 


‘Columbus, Ohio, has been consummated 


— the Max Oscher Co., New York 
ity. 

The Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co. 
bought the two bakeries for approxi- 
mately $300,000. The president, Ben 
Weil, says it is his intention to buy four 
additional plants within 150 miles of 
Cincinnati. 

During 1920 the combined sales of the 
three bakeries now under control of the 
Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co. amounted 
to more than $1,850,000, on which there 
was a profit of approximately $140,000. 
Their efficiency will be greatly increased 
by the installation of an approved sys- 
tem, and it is said considerable additional 
business can be done with the present 


equipment, 

The Columbus plant will be in char 
of F, E. Allen, while President Weil will 
continue as general manager. Arno Gei- 
ser, of the Max Oscher Co., will be a 


new director. 





The first number of grain sterilization 
plants to be erected in Mexico is being 
constructed at Guaymas, Sonora. 
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MOISTURE IN BREAD 





Dr. C. B. Morison, of the American Institute of Baking, Points Out Errors 
Both in Determining Moisture and in Calculating 
It From Shop Formulas 


In view of the fact that the federal 
committee on food definitions and stand- 
ards has recently formulated tentative 
definitions and standards for bread, it 
is of the utmost importance that this 
committee should secure accurate and 
ae data on the composition and 
production of bread, if just and impar- 
tial standards are to be established later. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
such information cannot be obtained 
from compilations of bread analyses 
made in this country a decade or more 
ago, because such data would not be 
comparable with analyses made from 
samples of bread manufactured by re- 
cent improved methods of production. 
Neither can this information be based on 
analytical methods which exclude a thor- 
ough and uniform sampling of the bread. 
It is apparent that information as to 
the composition of American bakers’ 
bread should be furnished by the Ameri- 
can baking industry. This can only be 
accomplished in a satisfactory way if 
there is a more general response to the 
recent questionnaire of the American In- 
stitute of Baking on this subject. 

A great deal of work has been done 
on the composition of bread «A the fed- 
eral, state and municipal laboratories, 
and in the past most of this data has 
been secured from these sources. At the 
present time, when many bakeries are in 
possession of control and research lab- 
oratories with adequate personnel and 
equipment, it should not be difficult to se- 
cure very complete information on the 
composition of bread, especially in re- 
gard to the variations in composition due 
to the use of various formulas as well 
as of those dependent upon the length 
of time elapsed since baking, and other 
related factors, such as wrapping. 

It is the purpose of this article to deal 
particularly with the moisture content of 
bread, leaving aside other aspects of 
bread composition for future considera- 
tion. 

It seems to the writer that there is a 
possible confusion in the minds of some 
as to just what is meant by the term 
“moisture content of bread,” and for 
this reason bakers have labored under 
the delusion that their bread contained 
more water than it actually did. The 
expression “moisture content of bread” 
as used by the writer refers to the total 
percentage of moisture by weight that 
can be obtained from drying a uniform 
and representative sample of the bread by 
an approved method. It does not refer 
to the moisture content of a portion of 
the crumb nor of a portion of the crust, 
nor of some other arbitrarily selected 
portion of the loaf. Neither does it re- 
fer to the water absorbing capacity of 
the flour employed in the dough formula. 

Strange as it may seem, a baker once 
remarked to the writer that he was get- 
ting about 60 per cent water into his 
bread, and was greatly surprised when it 
was pointed out to him that he couldn’t 
pa have 60 per cent water in his 

read. A very well-known investigator 
in nutrition once asked how it was that 
certain bakers claimed to be able to get 
50@60 per cent of water in their bread, 
not realizing that the baker was refer- 
ring to absorption, under the misappre- 
hension that this was the correct figure 
for the moisture content of the baked 
loaf. 

It is a well-known fact that there is 
a maximum amount of water that a 
given flour can hold and still produce 
good bread. The water absorbing ca- 
pacity of a flour seems to be largely de- 
pendent upon the colloidal condition of 
the wheat protein and ‘carbohydrate. 
This factor may be influenced by the 
presence of various electrolytes, but 
there is-a certain limit of absorption in 
every flour that can be attained by va- 
rious physical and chemical means. Mois- 
ture retention, or the keeping quality of 
the bread after baking, is another prob- 


lem, and while this may be influenced by 
the presence of various compounds as 
well as by methods of protection from 
mechanical loss of moisture, none of 


these methods will produce a loaf of the 
extreme high moisture content that some 
believe present in baker’s bread. 

The application of certain types of 
high speed mixing apparatus and the 
careful control of the fermentation pe- 
riod and baking temperature all tend to- 
ward favorable conditions for maximum 
absorption, but it should be made plain 
that such manipulations when properly 
conducted are not to be carried to the 
point of abnormal moisture percent- 
ages. An excessively moist dough can- 
not be worked by the mechanical 
methods in use in the modern bakery, 
and unfounded statements that influence 
the public in the belief that baker’s 
bread is lacking in nutrition through the 
introduction of excessive and abnormal 
amounts of water are detrimental to the 
page bao 2 

Another source of misapprehension re- 
garding the moisture content of bread is 


ue to the use of methods for this de- , 


termination which exclude a uniform and 
representative sample of the whole loaf. 
If, for example, the bakery chemist fol- 
lows the method of Jago,—“The Tech- 
nology of Bread Making,” Chicago, 1911, 
page 834, par. 903, where it is stated, “a 
thin slice should be cut from the middle 
of the loaf, the crust cut off, and’ then 
the interior portion crumbled between 
the fingers; the crumbs must be thor- 
oughly mixed, and at once placed in a 
bottle,”—an accurate figure for the mois- 
ture content of the whole loaf of bread 
cannot be obtained, as this method of 
preparing the bread for analysis does 
not give a representative sample. 

Determinations made from such sam- 
ples taken from the center of the loaf 
gave 37.1 per cent moisture (mean of 
three determinations), while representa- 
tive samples obtained by slicing and air 
drying the total loaf, with a second 
vacuum drying of the dried and ground 
bread, gave 34.4 per cent (mean of three 
determinations). 

The following determinations, made by 
H. L. Wessling (Jour. Ind. Eng. Cham. 
1916, 1921), are of interest in this con- 
nection: 

“Percentage of moisture in portions of 
a loaf of bread compared with that of 
the entire loaf: first crust, 26.84; next 
crust, 39.72; section next, 43.10; inner 
cube, 43.08; crust one quarter loaf, 29.18; 
crumb one quarter loaf, 41.44; total 
moisture of loaf, 37.17.” 

It follows that, if a method is applied 
which determines the moisture in a por- 
tion of the bread rather than in a repre- 
sentative sample of the whole loaf, this 
should be stated by the analyst, so that 
no confusion will result from compari- 
son of such data with that obtained from 
the whole or other portions of the loaf. 

Determinations confined to portions or 
sections of the loaf do not help us at all 
in our consideration of. the total mois- 
ture of the entire loaf. A method should 
be employed which will insure a uniform 
and representative sample of the loaf 
with the correct proportion of crust and 
crumb, and in the final expression of the 
results, length of time elapsed since the 
baking should be stated. 

Various methods have been devised for 
the determination of moisture in bread 
and, while none are entirely satisfactory, 
the institute has published in a recent 
number of The Northwestern Miller a 
method of procedure which insures a 
fairly uniform and representative sam- 
ple for the determination. This method 
is similar to the one employed by Wiley, 
Bureau of Chemistry Bull. 13 (1898), 
part 9, 1321; Wessling, Jour. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 1916, 1021, and Arbeiten aus dem 
Kaiserlichen Gesundheitsamte, 48 (1915), 
605. 

Experiments conducted in the institute 
laboratories at Minneapolis with distilla- 
tion methods similar to the Schaffer 
(Mitt. Lebensm, Hyg. 6 (1915-16) and 
the Brown Duvel for moisture in grain, 
have not given consistent results and, in 


‘general, are not as satisfactory as drying 


methods. Procedures based on the de- 
termination in the separated crust and 





crumb, with subsequent calculation of 
total moisture on the basis of the entire 
—- are not as rapid as the a 
method on a sample of the whole loa 
Leach-Winton, Food Analysis, N. Y. 
(1920) , divides the loaf into quar- 
ters determines the moisture on a 
single quarter. It is stated that a more 
representative sample can be secured by 
using quarters of several loaves. While 
the drying method is not as rapid as dis- 
tillation methods, the extra time involved 
in the former is justified by the analyst’s 
confidence in results. 

All moisture determinations are ob- 
viously incomplete unless the time 
elapsed since baking is reported. Bread 
constantly loses weight, and the rapidity 
of loss is dependent upon many factors, 
such as original dough formula, mixing, 
fermentation, baking, aoe protec- 
tion by wrapping, a atmospheric condi- 
tions such as temperature, pressure and 
humidity. The following losses of mois- 
ture in bread have recently been made 
at the institute laboratories: 


r-——Percentage moisture——, Percentage 
1 hour 24 hours loss in 
after baking after baking 24 hrs 
36.16 30.34 5.82 
36.16 29.61 6.55 
36.16 27.63 8.53 
36.16 29.10 7.06 
36.16 , 29.36 6.80 
36.16 29.09 7.07 
36.25 28.67 7.56 
36.25 29.04 7.21 
36.25 29.50 6.75 
36.25 29.23 7.02 
36.25 29.40 6.85 
36.60 29.40 7.20 
36.18 29.35 6.83 
Pct. moisture Pct. Pct. moisture Pct. 
48 hours loss in 72 hours loss in 
after baking 48 hrs after baking 72 hrs 
26.56 9.60 23.31 12.85 
25.45 10.71 22.66 13.50 
22.51 13.65 19.22 16.94 
24.54 11.62 22.26 13.90 
24.22 11.04 21.55 14.61 
26.03 10.13 19.19 16.97 
25.00 11.25 21.75 14.50 
24.53 11.72 21.88 14.37 
24.39 11.86 20.92 15.33 
25.19 11.06 21.99 14.26 
25.43 10.82 22.76 13.50 
25.37 11,23 21.56 15.04 
24.87 11.31 21.73 14.45 


Whymper has stated that loss of mois- 
ture will continually take place from the 
loaf on keeping until eventually the 
bread will be stone hard and contain 
about 10 per cent moisture. Other au- 
thorities state that bread loses on an 
average 8 per cent in 48 hours and 14 
per cent in 72 hours, and thereafter little 
further loss up to seven days. Further 
figures could a cited from authorities, 
but little purpose would be served in this 
connection, as there are too many vari- 
able factors involved to make an arbi- 
trary statement as to the rate of mois- 
ture loss in bread. 

Food officials and others interested in 
the enforcement of legislation affecting 
bread should recognize the fact that all 
data on the moisture content of bread 
should be based on determinations made 
on uniform and representative samples 
by reliable methods, and that a knowl- 
edge of the age of the loaf, or duration 
of time since Coidus, is absolutely essen- 
tial if such data are to have any specific 
meaning. The problem of loss of mois- 
ture in wrapped bread should also re- 
ceive attention in this connection, as pro- 
tection attained by this means is very 
considerable and well known to those 
who have investigated the subject. 





KENTUCKY CONVENTION CHANGED 

The dates of the annual convention of 
the Kentucky Association of the Bakin 
Industry, which was to have been hel 
on Oct. 11-12, have been changed to Oct. 
10-11, 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuiaperpHia, Pa., July 22.—Bakers 
made some fair sized purchases of flour 
early in the month, but with a subse- 
quent advance in prices they resumed-a 
conservative policy and are buying only 
in small lots when they can pick up bar- 
gains. Prices of other bakers’ supplies 
are generally tending downward, though 
sugar advanced 60 points. 

The insistent demand of the public for 
lower priced bread resulted fn a reduc- 
tion of 1@2c per loaf by many bakers. 
In some cases, however, the size and 
weight of the loaf were also reduced, so 
that the cheapening of the bread was 
more apparent than real. The cheapest 
bread in the city is that handled by the 
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chain stores, which sell a 1514-02 loaf 
for 6c. 

Dealers report a rather better demand 
for bread, which is usual during the sum- 
mer season, when housewives show less 
disposition to do home baking. 


NOTES 
The General Baking Co. is figuring on 
a bakery and stable to be built on Ken- 
sington Avenue, between M and N 
streets. 


The plant of the Hanson Baking Co., 
at Ninth and Elm streets, Camden, was 
struck by lightning on July 11, but the 
loss was slight. 


The Independent Baking Extract Mfg. 
Co., to manufacture baking extracts and 
conduct a general baking business, has 
been incorporated, with $15,000 capital. 

The Bake-Rite Baking Co., Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated, with $100,- 
000 capital, by Mortimer Lowy, Carl J. 
Duveneck and Herman Waldan, all of 
Newark. 

A press dispatch from Pittsburgh, July 
11, said that, following the general price 
reduction in bread a few weeks ago by 
the — baking companies, prices of 
pies and cakes and many other pastry 
products have been lowered. The new 
retail prices are as follows: six-inch pies, 
9c; eight-inch pies, 20c; nine-inch pies, 
35c. Cakes that formerly sold for lic 
dozen are now 138c; 25c cakes are reduced 
to 20c, 40c cakes to 35c, 50c cakes to 
40c, 60c cakes to 50c, and $1 cakes to 
80c 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Berks County, at a meeting held July 11, 
went on record against the recent ruling 
of the industrial board of the state de- 
partment of labor compelling the wrap- 
ping of all baked products. The bakers 
take the view that the ruling is imprac- 
tical and cannot be obeyed, even should 
they be willing to incur the extra ex- 
pense. Pan bread can be wrapped, but 
rye, Vienna, hearth and other odd- 
shaped loaves cannot. L. J. Schumaker, 
Philadelphia, president, and C. C. Latus, 
Pittsburgh, secretary, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, addressed the meeting. 


SamvuE t S. Danrts. 





NEBRASKA BAKERS MEET 


A joint meeting of the Nebraska As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry and 
of the Mid-West Bakers’ Association of 
Nebraska was held at Crete, July 15. 
The ap mom was in the nature of .a 
round table discussion. The association 
voted to join the Omaha bakers in 
their fight against the new Nebraska 
bread bill, against which injunction pro- 
ceedings have been brought. 

While at Crete. the bakers were the 
guests of the Crete Milling Co. The 
entertainment, which was looked after 
by E. L. Stancliffe, general manager of 
the company, included luncheon at noon, 
chicken dinner in the evening, a boat ride 
on the river and a swimming party. 

The entire party was entertained at the 
Crete Milling Co.’s plant. R. G. Bullock, 
superintendent, explained the manufac- 
ture of flour. The visitors were particu- 
larly impressed with the experimental 
mill which the company recently put into 
commission, and by which it tests sam- 
ples of wheat. : 

Heavy rains the day before the meet- 
ing prevented a great many bakers from 
attending, but the attendance was very 
representative. 





SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION NEWS 


J. H. Quint, president of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, has announced that the executive 
committee has voted to hold the next con- 
vention in Savannah, Ga, The date has 
not yet been decided on, but will be an- 
nounced after the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, to be held in January. 

Savannah is one of the largest southern 
cities, and the most important port on 
the South Atlantic seaboard. It has a 
—s for old-time southern hospi- 
tality, and has many attractions which 

to make it an ideal convention city. 
It @ also the president’s “home town,” 
and the membership of the association 
may confidently look forward to a rous- 
ing good time when they meet at the 
forthcoming convention. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH’S NEWS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Gossip of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States—New 
Bakeries Being Built—Many Business Changes 


INDIANA 


The Home bakery, Goshen, has added 
an auto truck to its delivery equipment. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Second Street 
and Indianapolis Avenue, Seymour, is 
adding another oven. 

Chambers & Lutz have sold the Oak- 
land City bakery, Oakland, to Edward 
Redman, who has added a bread wrap- 

ing machine and steel bread racks, and 
will make other improvements. 

George Siegler, Ridgeville, has sold his 
bakery to Charles Siegler. 

Roy Brandenburg has succeeded Dan- 

iel Shirk in the baking business at Sid- 
ney. 
Harry Van Trees, manager of the bak- 
ery department in the L. S. Ayres de- 
partment store, Indianapolis, has_ re- 
signed, to assume charge of the New 
System bakery, Kokomo. 

“William Minordow, Culver, has sold 
his bakery to E. F, Courtney. 

Frank Hall, Anderson, has sold his in- 
terest in the Smythe doughnut shop to 
C. D. Smythe. 

The Kiddie Knead Baking Co., Lo- 
gansport, has introduced a new loaf of 
bread known as the Double-K, weighing 
12 oz, which’ retails at 5c. 

The Wallace bakery, Newcastle, has 
moved into more spacious quarters in 
the McGuire Block. 

G. W. Case, operating the Wabash 
Baking Co., Wabash, has bought a build- 
ing at Hill and Wabash streets and con- 
verted the first floor into a bakery and 
salesroom. 

B. Boosen has bought out J. Lewellin, 
baker, Losantville. 

Conrad Hertlein, secretary-treasurer 
N. Stein Bakery Co., New Albany, has 
returned from a six months’ tour of 
Europe, visiting Denmark, Sweden, 
France, Switzerland and Germany. 

C. W. Ruston, baker, at Evansville, is 
a Republican candidate for city coun- 
cilman. 

J. B. Murray, in addition to operating 
a modern bakery at Evansville, has an 
up-to-date plant at Henderson, Ky. 

William Day, formerly in the baking 
business at Evansville, has gone to San 
Antonio, Texas, where he will be con- 
nected with a large bakery. 

J. I. Barnes, mayor of Logansport. 
has been made defendant in two damage 
suits as a result of transactions in sugar 
last summer. The Ruch-Drompp Co., 
which operates a bakery and grocery, is 
one plaintiff, and Leroy J. Johnson, a 
baker, is the other. The former alleges 
that it acted for Barnes in dealing in 
sugar, in which connection it lost nearly 
$16,000. Johnson alleges he loaned the 
money to make the purchases. 

Kool & Lork, bakers, Crown Point, 
plan alterations to their bakery. 

The Washburn-Crosby Ca. has brought 
suit for $5,400 against Oscar Fitzpatrick, 
of the Fitz Baking Co., Linton, for al- 
leged failure to accept flour he had 
bought from it. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. has 
sued Harry Broadlick, of Kokomo, for 
$1,000 for failure to take 310 bbls of 
flour according to a signed contract. 


KENTUCKY 


Joseph Nance, Columbia, has sold his 
bakery to W. Bennett. 

The Green & White Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Louisville has reduced its appli- 
cation fee from $25 to $10. 

The Nick Warissee bakeries, Louisville, 
have started an extensive billboard ad- 
vertising campaign. 

J. Breit is now operating the J. Jefries 
a 1522 Melwood Avenue, Louis- 
ville. 

The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
be held in Louisville Oct. 11-12. Plans 
are being made for an especially attrac- 
tive programme. 

Carl Bachmann, Louisville, operating 
the bakery of his late father, will erect a 
modern plant at Bardstown Road and 
Douglas Boulevard. 

H. Starkey is operating the bakery at 
2101 Grand Avenue, Louisville. 


The Bake-Rite bakeries have opened 
a store at 3105 South Third Street, 
Louisville. 

The G. Hild pretzel bakery, Jackson 
and Breckinridge streets, Louisville, has 
been sold to A. Thum. 

Joseph de Michael, formerly at 1551 
West Kentucky Street, Louisville, has 
moved to Twenty-first and Grant streets. 
His former shop has been reopened by 
J. Yurt. 

T. E. Rice, 1523 West Market Street, 
Louisville, is building a bakery equipped 
with a brick oven and machinery. 

T. Miller has opened a bakery at 622 
East Market Street, Louisville. 

The Louisville Bakers’ Booster Club 
will promote a “Bread Week” during the 
annual convention of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry in 
Louisville next October. 


MICHIGAN 


The Schulze Baking Co., Fourteenth 
and McGraw avenues, Detroit, has com- 
pleted alterations and additions to its 
plant. Claude Cable, formerly of the 
Cable & Draper Co., is manager. 

The bakery of John Rassmusson, Lake 
Odessa, has been burned. 

The Federal Baking Co., which bought 
the F. D. Sheill bakery, 4703 Grand Riv- 
er Avenue, Detroit, has moved its general 
offices to that location and is doing most 
of the baking there. 

’ Frank Showalter, Detroit manager for 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., has 
returned from California. 

A. Dondt..is now owner of the Hill 
bakery, Sault Ste. Marie. 

James Gordon, of the Gordon & Pagel 
Baking Co., Detroit, is on a trip to 
Europe. 

The bakery at 1156 Division Avenue 
South, Grand Rapids, has been sold by 
L. Monroe to G. Gilliland. 

Hickman’s bakery, Jackson, is again 
in operation. 

Joseph Schultz, 5301 Fischer Avenue, 
Detroit, has sold his bakery to V. Ver- 
gilos. 

Harry Jones, who formerly represent- 
ed the Liberty Yeast Co. in the Pitts- 
burgh district, has been placed in charge 
of the Detroit and southern Michigan 
territory, with headquarters at 1931 
Howard Street, Detroit. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Hyman Israel is erecting a bakery at 
901-907 Main Street, Willimantic, Conn. 

Albert Tallouse has bought the build- 
ing at 121 Water Street, Hallowell, 
Maine, and will convert it into a bakery. 

The annual meeting of the officers and 
plant managers of the General Baking 
Co. was held at the Narragansett Hotel, 
Providence, R. I. A shore dinner was 
served at the Pomham Club, F. H. 
Fraizer, vice president, acting as toast- 
master. 

Richardson & Sargent have engaged. in 
the baking business at Oxford, Maine. 

The Bauer bakeshop has been opened 
at Saco, Maine. : 

The Sargent & Richardson Baking Co. 
has acquired the plant of Wilfred Per- 
kins, Lewiston, Maine, and added some 
new equipment. 

Alios Lingenheld has bought the bak- 
ery of A. Roaenblatt, 57 Main Street, 
Perryville, Conn. 

King & Howard have succeeded W. A. 
King in the baking business at Winsted, 
Conn. 

John Miller has sold his bakery, 2024 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass., to Parechan Bros. 

The Ward Baking Co. has let the con- 
tract for the erection of a $50,000 ad- 
dition to its Providence, R. I., bakery. 
The extension will be of brick and re- 
enforced concrete, fireproof construc- 
tion, two stories and basement, 50x115. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. is 
erecting a two-story brick building, 48x 
30, at a cost of $10,000, to house its 
delivery equipment. 

The large bakery of John Hood, on 
Gardner Avenue, Arctic, R. I., has been 
burned. 


A new bakery will be erected on Mann 
Street, Worcester, Mass., by the Grocers’ 
Bread Co. It will be of re-enforced 
concrete, one and two stories high, on a 
plot 107x126. 

At a banquet of the 150 employees of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. there 
were two surprises. General Manager 
Swanson was given a gold watch and 
chain by his employees, and every em- 
ployee was presented with a life insur- 
ance policy, varying from $500 to $1,000, 
according to the length of employment. 

L. L. Gilbert, vice president New Eng- 
land Bakery Co., and manager of the 
New Haven (Conn.) branch of the com- 
pany, with Mrs. Gilbert, is visiting Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and Scotland. At 
Edinburgh he attended the international 
convention of Rotary Clubs as the dele- 
gate of the New Haven club, and also 
the annual convention of the Scottish 
Master Bakers’ Association. 

The Niedzwiecki bakery, New Britain, 
Conn., is erecting a two-story brick and 
steel addition, 45x65. . 

The Grocers’ way Bese is being or- 
ganized at Bangor, Maine, by Harry 
Dahlberg. A two-oven plant, with mod- 
ern machinery, will be built on Columbia 
Street. 

Cooley & Smith have bought the D. C. 
Davis bakery, 1059 East Main Street, 
Newport, Vt. 

The Liberty Bread Co., 108 Portsea 
Street, New Haven, Conn., is bankrupt. 

Mrs. Sarah Sweet is having plans pre- 
pared for a bakery, 30x100, on Millard 
Avenue, Providence, R. I 

The following bakeries are now under 
control of the New England Bakery Co., 
with headquarters at Boston: H. P. Dion 
bakery, New Bedford; Mansfield bak- 
ery, Springfield; Silver Leaf bakery, 
Haverhill; Merry bakery, Boston; Morin 
bakery, Lawrence; Dion’s bakery, Fall 
River; New England bakery, Somerville, 
—all in Massachusetts; O. K. bakery, 
Hartford, and L, L. Gilbert bakery, New 
Haven, Conn. 





NEW JERSEY 

Another oven and some machinery 
have been added to the Irons bakery, 
Toms River. 

Gebhardt, Inc., New Brunswick, has 
engaged in the baking business. 

George Zink is improving his bakery 
at 354 North Avenue, Dunellen. 

The New York Pie Baking Co. has 
acquired an entire block on New Jersey 
Railroad Avenue, Newark, and will erect 
a modern pie bakery on part of it. 

The Anchor bakery, 79 Forest Street, 
Montclair, has embarked in the whole- 
sale business and added a number of 
auto trucks. 

The Ward Baking Co. will erect a $50,- 
000 addition to its plant on Fourth 
Street, East Orange, five stories high, of 
steel and terra cotta. 

A $650,000 bread baking plant will be 
established at Camden by the Freihofer 
Baking Co, which will enlarge its pres- 
ent plant at Fifth and Berkley streets, 
having bought 29 large properties in that 
vicinity. Work on the new plant will 
begin soon. 

Weber Bros., Irvington, have incor- 
porated as the Onist Baking Co., with 
H. J. Weber president, and E. B. Nico- 
lait vice president and manager. The 
plant is being enlarged and improved. 

F. S. Hoshour, formerly with the 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., has been 
engaged by the Thomson Machine Co., 
Belleville, to represent it exclusively in 
western Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Henry W. Lake, Asbury Park, has 
sold his bakery to Paul Burkhardt. 

F. W. Breiding has opened a bakery 
at 158 East Sanford Street, East Orange. 

Fred Keller has bought the bakery of 
William Rudolph, 808 Washington 
Street, Hoboken. 

The Hellmann bakery, Freehold, has 
been sold to J. Schwartz. 

J. Henkin has on the bakery of 
F. Phelps, 302 First Street, Hoboken. 

John Knobler has acquired the bakery 
business of William Wordelman, 95 
Washington Street, Hoboken. 

The bakery of Louis Miller, 17 North 
Warren Street, Trenton, is being re- 
modeled. 

Philip Galetta is building a bakery at 
208-210 Amity Street, Elizabeth. 
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A. Pecht has opened a bakery at 197 
Clinton Avenue, Newark. 

E. Gaurabrant, 86 nyt ne Avenue, 
Newark, is remodeling his bakery. 





OHIO 


The Powell bakery, on South Main 
Street, Findlay, has been sold to Chester 
Cook. 

The American-Ukrainen National Co. 
is erecting a bakery on Auburn Avenue, 
riear Scranton Road, Cleveland, one story 
high, 50x70. 

C. L. Hinton has disposed of his bak- 
ery at 1575 Oak Street, Columbus, to 
Whitting & Sayko. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Cream 
Fried Cake Co., Columbus, with a loss 
of $20,000, partially covered by insur- 
ance. It will be rebuilt at another point. 

William Keucker, who conducted a 
bakery at 2268 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
has gone to Europe to remain. 

The Progressive Home bakery has 
been opened at Union Avenue and East 
One Hundred and Seventeenth Street, 
Cleveland. 

L. M. Allenbaugh, of Bloomsburg, has 
bought the Gerlach bakery, Piqua. 

J. A. Miller, Urbana, has sold his bak- 
ery to Rohnnan & Goff. 

The Columbus Pie Co. has succeeded 
the Kaiser Pie Co., 1123 Riga Avenue, 
Columbus. 

Oscar Muenzermoyer has moved his 
bakery from 4316 Pearl Road to 4353 
West Thirty-fifth Street, Cleveland. 

Wesley Hill has acquired the bakery 
of G. H. Alkire, Wilmington. 

Extensive alterations are being made 
in W. C. Chubb’s bakery, Napoleon. 

Martin Prybyz, operating a bakery at 
4067 East Fifty-seventh Street, Cleve- 
land, is erecting another on Harvard 
Avenue. 

Frank Groh, baker at Canal Dover, is 
on a trip to Europe. 

H. C. Beeghley has engaged in the 
baking business at 123 West Tenth 
Street, Lorain. 

William Fortaney, of Huron, 
opened a bakery at Bellevue. 

Improvements to cost- $10,000 are to be 
made by the George Strietman Sons’ 
Baking Co., Cincinnati. Storage facili- 
ties are to be increased. 

Haggard & Schubert Co., bakers at 
Cincinnati, have leased the four-story 
building in the rear of 420 West Fourth 
Street. The concern operates a number 
of baking establishments, and will have 
its main plant at the above address. 

The bakery equipment of E. H. Brits- 
hart, Bryan, has been sold at public auc- 
tion. The proteeds of the sale will sat- 
isfy two mortgages, but will leave noth- 
ing for the other creditors. The equip- 
ment, purchased by J. M. Kunkle, one of 
the mortgage holders, has been leased by 
Edward Antoni, who has been conduct- 
ing the Peerless bakery. 

Earl Dickson, proprietor of the Chilli- 
cothe Baking Co., Chillicothe, has com- 
pleted extensive improvements to his 
bakery on East Fifth Street. 


has 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The National Biscuit Co. has bought 
a seven-story brick building on Liberty 
Avenue and Evans Way, Pittsburgh. 

N. Marasco, of Marasco Bros., bakers 
at Republic, is on a trip to Italy. 

Carl Feldhuesen, technical expert of 
the Falk American Potato Flour Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh, has returned from 
Germany. 

L. Patricelli has sold his bakery, 624 
Grant Street, Allentown, to Piriz & Gon- 
salas. 

L. Weitzman and H. Penner, of the 
Swartz bakery, Pittsburgh, have acquired 
the bakery of Morris Rosenbloom, Johns- 
town. 

Harry Rohde has opened a modern 
pastry shop on Market Street, Johns- 
town. 

Frank Gradich has succeeded Mosso 
& Gradich in the baking business at 
Irwin. 

P. Calistri, baker, Charleroi, sold to 
John Koolley and George Kellergis, of 
Pittsburgh. 

Otto Widlocker, North Braddock, is 
completing an addition to his shop. A 
large oven and additional machinery 
have been installed. 

The New System bakery, Sharon, has 
completed an addition to house the oven 
with some additional machinery. 





—— 
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According to rt Tomlin- 
son, president of the 1 Br Biscuit 


Co., four new bakeries are to be built 
in Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago and 
Boston, to replace plants more or less 
obsolete. 

The Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has installed a mill in its bakery to grind 
whole wheat grain into flour between two 
old-fashioned French buhrstones. This 
is used in the production of its Vim 
bread, which is a big seller. 

J. F. Corbett, formerly of the faculty 
of the Dunwoody Institute and a — 
ate of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been placed in charge of the chemical 
laboratory and research department of 
the Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 

Pietro Apone and Salavatore Vecchio, 
of Brownsville, have erected a new build- 
ing to house their rye 6 

The O. K. Baking Co., Bentleyville, 
has gone out of business. August Katz, 
a former member of the firm, has bought 
ground oljeiies the plant, on which he 
will erect a building and engage in the 
baking business. 

The W. E. Hoffman Co., Tyrone, has 
sold its bakery department to the M. & 
M. Store Co. 

The members of the Bakers Merchan- 
dise Co., of Philadelphia, will hold their 
annual picnic at Maple Grove Park, that 
city, on Aug. 24. 





SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


The Rose City bakery, Little Rock, 
Ark., has added new equipment for both 
cake and bread making. 

R. C. Wayne, Bentonville, Ark., has 
sold his bakery to J. R. Brown. 

A, Geilfuss, Spartanburg, S. C., has 
completed a brick building to house his 
delivery equipment. Seven trucks and 
one large wagon have been added. 

Joseph Reuther, wholesale baker, New 
Orleans, his wife and daughter, are 
travelling in Europe. 

The Sta Kleen bakery, 1218 Park Ave- 
nue, Lynchburg, Va., is building a two- 
story addition, 76x60. 

Snyder Bros., Eastport, Md., have 
moved into their new plant and disman- 
tled their old shop. 

The Walter Bekin Co., Clifton Forge, 
Va., has changed hands and will 
known as the Blue Ribbon Baking Co., 
under the management of G. C. Enos, 
of Norfolk. 

H. E. Kittering has acquired the bak- 
ery at Shinnston, W. Va., operated by 
Henry H. Carter. 

G. H. Pierson is remodeling his bakery 
at Arcadia, Fla., and will install new ma- 
chinery. 

C. C. Butler has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Reidsville, N. C. 

R. H. Barrett has opened a bakery at 
Starkville, Miss. 

The Lewis Crystal bakery, Crystal 
Springs, Miss., has been moved to larger 
quarters. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has acquired Todd’s bakery, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. The plant is being re- 
modeled, and new machinery installed. 

R, C. Buddington, secretary Master 
Bakers’ Association of Oklahoma, has 
been promised co-operation of R. H. 
Wilson, state superintendent of schools, 
and the state board of education in his 
proposal to have a bakers’ short course 
held in September at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater. The 
state board of agriculture has not given 
official approval of the project, but is ex- 
pected to if funds are available. 

The Crescent bakery has been opened 
at Healdton, Okla., by Metz & Sims. 

New machinery is being added to the 
plant of the Sapulpa (Okla.) Bread Co. 

J. B. Gates is rebuilding his bakery 
at Bristow, Okla., which was destroyed 
by fire. 

Patterson Bros., Inc., Greensboro, N. 
C., has opened a bakery in connection 
with its grocery, under the management 
of G. O. Fowler. 

McCulla & Tylers’ bakery, Birming- 
ham, Ala., is installing new machinery. 

The bakery of Duncan MeDonala, at 
Carbon Hill, Ala., has been burned. 

B. Rosenbleum has opened the Wal- 
dorf bakery, 629 North Sixteenth Street, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
The Clapp Bakery & Grocery Co., 
Frederick, Md., will build a bakery, 


90x25, of tile and concrete, equipped with 
autematic-bread. making -machinery. 
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J. H. Davis and Joseph Burley have 
succeeded the Sanitary Baking Co., at 
Norton, Va. The A on ge will be enlarged 
and machinery added. 

J. Harry Wootrwee. 


CEDAR POINT OUTING 


Ohio Bakers Meet at Their Favorite Summer 
Resort and Pledge Support to State’s 
Proposed Bread Bill 

The summer meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, held at 
Cedar Point, June 21-238, was a decided 
success. Only one business session was 
held, the remainder of the time being 
om over to pleasure. Nearly all the 

akers had their families with them. 

The committee decided to have no 
regular programme, and make the one 
day’s business session as informal as pos- 
sible, There were some lively discussions 
from the floor, especially during the 
reading and explaining of the new stand- 
ard weight bill for Ohio, by T. C. Gault, 
of the state dairy and food department. 
The new law provides sanitary regula- 
tions for operation of bakeries, no re- 
turn of bakery products from dealer to 
the baker except crackers or other bak- 
ery products which are packed in car- 
tons, cans, boxes, etc; bread shall not be 
sold or offered for sale otherwise than by 
weight in units of 16 or 24 oz, or multi- 
ples of 1 lb. The weights shall be con- 
strued to mean net weights 12 hours 
after baking. They shall not apply to 
rolls or bread defined as fancy bread. 
All loaves of bread shall have affixed 
thereon a i statement of the weight 
of the loaf, name of the manufacturer, 
and on a wrapped loaf these shall be 
stated on the wrapper. 

Mr. Gault said it was not the intention 
of his department to harangue the bak- 
ers, but instead he assured them of his 
co-operation. He suggested that a com- 
mittee of bakers meet with him at an 
early date, when the bill could be thor- 
oughly discussed and assistance rendered 
him in getting it in proper working or- 
der. The question of stocks of bread 
wrappers, which many bakers will un- 
doubtedly have on hand when the law 
becomes effective in September, will also 
be taken up at the meeting, and satis- 
factory arrangements will be made to 
give the bakers reasonable time to use up 
their old stock, The selection of a uni- 
form size label to be used on unwrapped 
bread will also’ be decided upon. 

Gerald Billings, of the Bakers’ Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, read a very interest- 
ing paper on shop production. He 
dwelt on operation problems, motion 
study, shop organization and labor prob- 
lems. He said that it is not often that 
the production manager is fortunate 
enough to have a baking plant designed 
around the operation, so the problem is 
how to fit the operation to the plant. 

The first detail to consider, he urged, is 
the sales demands. Often they are so in- 
compatible with the economical operation 
of the plant that they seriously handi- 
cap the production manager in turning 
out his product on time. fn some plants 
he found salesmen were permitted to 
order their products as they would a 
sandwich at the corner restaurant. Lit- 
tle do they consider the time it takes to 
mature a dough, bake off, cool, check, 
and deliver, a matter of six and one 
half to eight hours. He went on to de- 
scribe time, actual and motion, 

Shop organization, Mr. Billings said, 
is divided into three factors, administra- 
tive, manufacturing and sales. These 
three factors are closely allied, and har- 
mony must prevail to insure perfect exe- 
cution. The aim of organization is to 
systematically unite individuals into a 
body purposed to work together for a 
common end, to unite in reciprocal and 
concrete relations and duties, to bring 
into systematic connection and co-opera- 
tion, parts of a whole, to prepare for 
operation by appointing a superintend- 
ent, captain and lieutenants, and authori- 
ties divided and subdivided into parts of 
a whole, so that the duties of each shall 
correlate and co-operate with all. 

In speaking of labor he mentioned that 
labor as a whole does not work from 
choice, but from necessity, and this effect 
is obtained only by employing incentives. 
While the incentive of wage is the first 
consideration, it does not by any means, 








as many suppose, cover the whole ques- 
tion. p Fens co of any other incentive 
than this simply makes it impossible to 
progress or rnize a business in any 
way. In addition to this we should bring 
to bear upon laborers such incentive as 
will result in the use of their heads as 
well as their hands, by way of promotion, 
personal credit or financial reward. 

Horace Crider, of Homestead, Pa., 
made a short talk, and laid especial em- 
phasis on the fact that if the baker want- 
ed to make quality bread he should al- 
ways buy qu ingredients. 

J. Ww. MeCiintos, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, addressed the meeting in- 
vited all to attend the annual convention 
of the American association at Chicago, 
the week of Sept. 19. 

On a motion made by William Igou, of 
Akron, one of the original opponents of 
the new bread bill, the association 
pledged its support to Mr. Gault to do 
everything possible to assist in carrying 
out the law to the letter. : 

H. N. Dixon, field representative of 
the association, gave a short talk on his 
work, and reported 112 new members. 

A resolution was passed indorsing the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry in its efforts to reduce the tariff 
on eggs. 

There was no especial entertainment 
arranged. Everybody went as they 

leased, and all seemed to have an en- 
Joyable time. Tuesday afternoon, the 

ll game between the bakers and allied 
trades resulted in a score of 11 to 10 in 
favor of the bakers. This score, which 
was kept by Harry B. Apple, umpire, 
was questioned by the losers, but he 
stuck to his decision and promptly re- 
ceived a ducking in the lake, palm Sabah 
suit and all. 

NOTES 


Eighty bakers registered, and about 
an equal number of the allied trades. 


Tuesday evening the Cedar Point Re- 
sort Co. turned over the big dance hall 
to the bakers, and a general good time 
was had. 

Very little flour was sold at the con- 
vention, only a few single car orders be- 
ing reported. 

Brokers and jobbers in attendance: 
W. H. Holaday, Holaday & McIntosh, 
Columbus; Harry B. Apple, Columbus; 
H. A. Sprigg, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh; A. A. Lederer, Lederer Milling 
Co., Cleveland; O. W. Falkins, Don- 
meyer-Gardner Co., Cleveland. 


William Roecker and family drove up 
from Marion, and after the meeting left 
for a tour of the East. Mr. Roecker 
sold his plant to Snider & Baber, of 
Xenia, and has made no definite ar- 
rangements for the future, but will take 
a much needed rest before resuming busi- 
ness again. 

Among the bakery machinery and sup- 
ply men present were: C. H. Van Cleef 
and J. Ade, American Diamalt Co., Cin- 
cinnati; G. M. Wheeler and Gerald Bill- 
ings, Bakers Products Co., Cleveland; 
J.S. ° tz, Century Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati; C. S. Hurst, J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
cinnati; A. E. Lowe, R. M. Weiner and 
J. H. Wallace,.the Fleischmann Co; F. 
C. Punaska, Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago; 
O. W. Gassar, the International Co., Bal- 
timore; W. R. Butler, Edward Katzinger 
Co., Chicago; R. G. Ludwig and Harry 
Jones, Liberty Yeast Corporation; Joe 
Lowe, William Eichs, B. Wolfmin and 
C. E. Barbour, Joe Lowe Co., Inc., New 
York; J. Epstein, Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York; C. M. Leck, Morton Salt 
Co., Chicago; J. E. Hopkins, the McCor- 
mick Co., Pittsburgh; H. V. Colvin, Na- 
tional Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y; Art N. 
Apple, Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York; 
F. C. Black, Peerless Bread Machine Co., 
Sidney, Ohio; P. McNally, Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, Chicago; Fred Weber, 
Triumph Mfg Co., Cincinnati. 

Among the flour men registered were: 
George res and A. A. Griffa, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; E. Theobald, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
T. A. Linfett, A. L. Makely, Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis; F. R. 
Wheeler, Eagle Roller Mill Co, New 
Ulm, Minn; H. W. Welton, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; C. H. Hitch, 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; W. D. 
Holloway, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Jacob Geier and 
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Harry C. Bryant, Lindsborg (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co; I. B. Rosen- 
baum, Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; A. 
T. Ducia, Z. A. Steinmetz and J. C. 
Dumer, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
H. L. Simmons, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; J. W. Lipford, New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill; F. I. 
Felkner and P. F. aan, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., eo co, S. 
Neiswonger, Robinson Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; R. R. Cook and E. R. 
Crawford, Russell-Miller Milli Co., 
Minneapolis; J, E. Sullivan, ive: 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; C. I. 
Monck, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 
Kansas City; Richard Sparks, Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill; C. A. Jones, St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co; C. D, Wood- 
ward and R. W. Thompson, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; J. Weber, H. 
V. Nye, A. B. Hemson and W. F. Steel:, 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salin::, 
Kansas;. E, Stone, Security Flour Mil!s 
Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
Harry B. Appte. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Cotumsus, Onto, July 22.—Bakers of 
Ohio are getting their plants in order t» 
be ready for the new standard weight 
bill, which becomes a law on Sept. /. 
There are several new features in thi; 
bill, the principal one being standar: 
weight, which calls for loaves to be mad 
in units of 1 Ib, 114 lbs, or multiple 
thereof. No other size loaves will b 
permitted. It will also be unlawful t 
return stale bread. 

Each baker in the state will be com 
pelled to register with the state dairy 
and food commissioner on or befor: 
Sept. 7, and the application for regis- 
tration must be accompanied with a fex 
of $2 per oven. This fee must be paid 
annually. Opinion is pretty evenly di 
vided as to just how this bill will work 
out. 

Bakers report a satisfactory deman« 
for bread, and the baking business gen 
erally seems to be in fairly good shape 
There has been no change in bread price: 
in Columbus. Wholesale prices are 8 
for the 1-lb loaf and 1214c for the 11, 
Ib loaf. 

Stocks of flour in bakers’ hands ar 
not very large, possibly enough to carr: 
them for 30 days. Buying lately, whil 
rather brisk, has been limited to sing] 
cars for prompt shipment, and there doc 
not seem to be any concern among th 
trade as to possible advance in price o 
flour, the crop damage reports bein 
taken with a grain of salt. New cro} 
Kansas flour has been selling at $2@2.5' 
bbl under old crop spring and, as a con 

uence, Kansas mills have been gettin; 
the bulk of the business. 

Prices today for spring wheat stand 
ard patents are $9@9.25, basis cottor 
98’s, while the same grades of new cro} 
Kansas are being quoted at $7@7.35 
with short patents 40@60c more. Baker 
generally will no doubt buy flour morc 
or less conservatively, as the past year 
has been a bitter experience for many, 
and very few long time bookings wil! 
be made. Soft winter straights are sell- 
ing at $5.60@6.20, bulk, mill. 

NOTES 

A. G. Reck, of the Holland Bread Co., 
Columbus, and family, are in northern 
Canada. 

R. “Dick” Sparks, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill, stopped in Colum- 
bus, July 19, on his way east. 

Fred Stroehmann, of the Stroehmann 
Baking Co., Wheeling, W. Va., who has 
been touring Europe for the past two 
months, is expected home July 25. 

J. W. Cartzdafner, anes Reynolds 
Baking Co., Columbus, and H. Urquhart, 
president of the Springfield (Ohio) Bak- 
ing Co., are on a three weeks’ vacation 
in Canada. 

W. K. Algire, who represented the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. in Ohio, 
several years ago, and later entered the 
brokerage business in Chicago, is now 
representing the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, in Ohio. 





FIGHT OUT-OF-TOWN BAKERS 
Declaring the enactment of such a law 
would crush competition, the United Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, Hagerstown, 
Md., passed a resolution protesting, with 
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hundreds of bread consumers, against 
the passage by the mayor and council of 
an ordinance, urged by the Hagerstown 
bakers, imposing a $1,500 yearly tax 
upon nonresident bakers who sell bread 
in Hagerstown 2c per loaf cheaper than 
the local bakeries. 

Large quantities of bread baked at 
Frederick, Harrisburg, Chambersburg, 
Waynesboro and other places are sold 
in Hagerstown. The present nonresident 
tax is $10 per year. 


‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not sarily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 




















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATIVE TO 
cover New England territory on a salaried 
basis with commission provided for over- 
age sales; we wish a man with experi- 
ence and acquainted in New England and 
with a record for producing results, Mar- 
shall Milling Co., Marshall, Minn. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Large eastern mill in two units, 
grinding both spring and winter 
wheats and producing flours of ex- 
ceptional quality, requires services of 
three strong, aggressive flour sales- 
men on salary and commissjon basis, 


1 for New England 
1 for eastern Pennsylvania 
(hard coal region) 

1 for Southeastern States 
The positions offer splendid oppor- 
tunities for high class men who can 
show results to make big money. 
Don’t apply unless you have a clean 
record and can sell flour. Address 
S., care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York City, N. Y. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 


salesman for northern Iowa; we desire to 
engage the services of a man familiar 
with the jobbing and bakers’ trade in this 
‘territory; liberal proposition to the right 








WANTED—A STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
representative for the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and surrounding territory on 
straight commission basis; daily capacity 
3,000 bbls Kansas hard wheat flour; if you 
can furnish satisfactory references address 
= care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





MICHIGAN SALESMAN 
WANTED 


by old established mill advan- 
tageously located for milling of 
spring wheat flour, Kansas 
wheat flour and rye flour; must 
be well acquainted with Michi- 
gan family and baking trade 
and have record as a producer. 
Address 4403, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
Salesman to represent central states mill 
manufacturing winter, Kansas and spring 
wheat flour and entire line of corn and 
oat feeds, in New England states, also 
another for Virginia, eastern Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. Address 4414, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


man. Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, 
EXPORT SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 
By old, well-established mill, 


advantageously located to pro- 
duce spring wheat and Kansas 
wheat flours; must be thorough- 
ly competent to assume full 
charge of export department, 
Give full particulars as to ex- 
perience, acquaintance with for- 
eign trade, knowledge of export 
flour 


grades of and general 


qualifications; also state age, 
whether married or single, and 
salary expected. Address 4411, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis, 





WE WANT TWO EXPERIENCED SALES- 
men for Iowa and Illinois and one for 
eastern territory; applicants please give 
full information, stating experience and 
locality of acquaintance, together with 
credentials and references. Everett, Augh- 
enbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn, 





A REAL FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED; 
one familiar with trade of West Virginia, 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio; we rep- 
resent both Kansas and spring wheat 
mills; no has beens need apply. Address 
Barham & Stevenson, Prunty Building, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL OF ANY 
size; have own tools and can come at 
once; good references. Address 4417, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS CHEMIST, BY COLLEGE GRADUATE 
with eight years’ experience in research 
work in fiour mill laboratory; best of 
qualifications. Address 4418, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 200 BBLS 
and up, by first-class, energetic miller, 
39 years old and married; 19 years’ mill- 
ing experience. Address 4297, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








WITH LARGE MILL WHERE THERE IS 
a chance for advancement; prefer south- 
western mill; six years’ experience on sell- 
ing end; salary no item. Address 774, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City. 





PRACTICAL BAKER WITH ONE YEAR'S 
experience selling flour wants to connect 
up with good, first class mill as flour sales- 
man. Address “Practical Baker,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple Building, 
Chicago, 


POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL OF 75 TO 
200 bbls; middle-aged; good habits; 20 
years’ milling and millwright experience; 
I am a man who can deliver the goods; 
references, Address 4397, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








CHEMIST — YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE 
training and recent graduate of course in 
milling chemistry at Dunwoody Institute, 
desires employment as assistant in mill 
laboratory. Address Frederick Weiss, 902 
Third St, Red Wing, Minn, 


BXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER DE- 
sires to connect with reliable company; 
knows selling, grain business, rates and 
accounting; now employed as manager of 
200-bbl mill. Address 4356, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








AN IMPORTANT SPRING WHEAT MILL 
with established trade and well-known 
brands is building up its sales organiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania, and could use two 
or three first class salesmen in western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio territory; good op- 


portunity for the right men. Address 
it care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY — TRAV- 
elling men (also aggressive brokers) to sell 
on commission extracts, whipping pow- 
ders, prepared doughnut flour, baking 
powder, etc; line well known, central 
States; live wires can make extra money 
easily; samples furnished; state territory, 
ete, Milwaukee Bakers Specialty Co. 
(former associates of Mechel Mfg. Co.), 134 
Reed St, Milwaukee, Wis, 


EXPERT MAN CAPABLE OF MANAGING 
export department seeks opening with re- 
liable mill seeking expansion in foreign 
field; 26 years of experience; just returned 
from Europe. Address 4416, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL, 50 TO 300 BBLS, 
or second up to 1,000 bbis; 37 years old; 
married; 20 years’ milling experience; 
good repair man and first-class miller; 
references, Address 4346, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





A COMPETENT CHEMIST WITH A NO, 1 
reference seeks connection with a flour 
mill; available on short notice; am famil- 
iar with all standard methods of feed 
and flour analysis. Address 4336, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED GRAIN 
man capable of handling any branch of 
business; want to locate with reliable 
party willing to split profits; can furnish 
best of references. Address 1772, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY AUG. 1, AS SALES MANAGER OF 600- 
to 800-bbl mill, or assistant to gales man- 
ager of larger concern, by married man 
having five years’ experience in milling 
business; references furnished as to past 
record. Address 776, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY INTELLIGENT MILLER, 30 YEARS 
old, position as assistant superintendent in 
mill over 600 bbls; life experience; at 
present superintendent of 300-bbl mill; 
best of references; reason for change, 
want to get in larger mill, Address 4423, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLWRIGHT DESIRES PERMANENT OR 
temporary position; experienced in stand- 
ard makes of milling equipment; practi- 
cal experience in electrical installation; 
been employed by large western mill past 





seven years; best references. Address 
770, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED WHEAT BUYER FOR 
terminal flour mill and grain firm desires 
change; excellent reasons for leaving; 29 
years old, good knowledge of rates, wide 
acquaintance with trade and types of 
wheat throughout winter and spring wheat 
belt. Address 4406, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION AS SALESMAN WANTED— 
Either flour and feed or proprietary dairy, 
horse and poultry feeds; have disposed of 
retail feed business; would consider regu- 
lar territory or consumer work in New 
York or Pennsylvania; furnish details and 
references, Address 4392, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 50 TO 
200 bbls with good firm, where a good 
miller is wanted and appreciated; have 
had long experience with all kinds of 
systems and wheat; married man; can 
furnish best of references as to ability; 
give full particulars and salary in first let- 
ter. John P, Reiss, Box 298, Stanton, Neb. 











WANTED—CAN ACCEPT AT ONCE POSI- 
tion as miller and manager; can plan and 
execute my own changes, guarantee re- 
sults; give full particulars in regard to 
plant and salary; 28 years’ experience in 
milling; stayed six years in my last place, 
in a 100-bbl, but have run larger mills 
before. Address Gathman, Bertrand, Neb. 





CAN YOU USE A ROAD SUPERVISOR, 
one who can assist your salesmen in clos- 
ing contracts and can select good sales- 
men whenever vacancies arise? Have ac- 
quaintance from Minnesota to Maine; have 
been on present job eight years and will 
possibly be at liberty during August. Ad- 
dress 4390, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





A MILL MANAGER WITH MORE THAN 
20 years’ experience in all departments 
of the milling and grain business, and 
with a splendid record as a mill manager, 
desires position as manager of large mill; 
applicant is able and energetic, and has 
the necessary experience and qualifications 
to assure success; best of references; avail- 
able any time. Address 4419, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
desires position as head miller and su- 
perintendent with mill of 6500 bbis ca- 
pacity or larger; have had charge of mill 
of 600 to 1,200 bbis capacity for the last 
12 years; at my present position for four 
years; can furnish A-1 reference as to 
my ability and character; wish to make 
change before Aug. 1; would prefer south- 
ern Minnesota. Address Charles J. Swan- 
son; Box 422, Shakopee, Minn, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—MILL MANUFAC- 
turing wheat and rye flour, located in St. 
Paul; good location and railway facilities. 
Address Wm. Lindeke Roller Mills, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR 
FOR SALE 


Milling capacity 400 bbls. Ele- 
vator capacity 50,000 bus; a 
good going concern well located 
for milling in transit for Duluth, 
Minnesota Transfer and Chi- 
cago; has a high class eastern 
trade and fine local business; 
wagon receipts of wheat more 
than enough to take care of 
local flour and feed sales, and 
never necessary to cancel ton- 
nage with the railroads. Ad- 
dress 4398, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—100-BBL FLOUR 
mill, electric power, with flour blending 
plant capable of grinding and blending 
200 bbis; situated in one of the best cities 
in Ohio; will be sold very cheap. If in- 
terested address 4410, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


431 


MILL FOR SALE—NORTHWESTERN 250- 


bbl flour mill, long established, is of- 
fered for sale; in good condition, favorably 
located, water and steam power; reason 
for selling due to age of owner; all cor- 


respondence strictly confidential. Address 
4376, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FOR SALE—TWO 26-BBL MIDGET MAR- 


vel mills, constituting one 60-bbl mill, 
with cleaning machinery, elevators, wagon 
scales and Alsop bleacher; also a 60 h-p 
motor to drive the mill by electricity, with 
buildings and ground on railroad track; 
the same will be sold cheap for cash, or 
part cash and the balance on time with 
interest; cause of selling, the owner has 
been under the doctor’s care since the 
middle of last September continuously and 
cannot attend to it. H, J. Russell, Weiser, 
Idaho. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR 


SALE—ONB 40 H-P GENERAL 
Electric Co. motor; three-phase alternat- 
ing current, starter and all; couple of 
speeds, 1,740 on load; 220 volts; this ma- 
chine has run but very little; just as good 
as new; no junk; our power rate is so 
high we will return to our steam plant; 
look this up if interested. Address 4402, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE (VILTER) 


with girder frame, in perfect working 
order; 450 h-p at 110-lb steam pressure; 
65 r.p.m., 26-in bore, 48-in stroke; fly- 
wheel 18 ft diameter, 30-in face; shaft 12 
in diameter; owners have installed elec- 
tric equipment, reason for selling; price 
$1,500 on its foundation; phptograph on 
request, Address Northern Furniture Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ONE SIZE NO. 2 MONITOR 


milling separator, 60- to 100-bu capacity, 
new, $225; also four Gauntt feeders, new, 
$35 each; one Richardson three-apron 
wheat and oat machine, $250; five Allis 
round reels, size 4, $115 each; two double 
stands style “A” Allis 9x24, full caliper, 
$350 each; one 9x18 two-pair-high Bar- 
nard & Leas feed mill, $200. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE OR TRADE—8,000 ACRES OF 


A-1 cutover hardwood land; will take mill 
property in trade; price $20@30 per acre. 
Address 4421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, , 








For Sale—1,000-Barrel Mill 


Southern Minnesota 


This is an _ electrically driven 
mill, fully equipped for the manu- 
facture of flour at a very low cost. 
In splendid physical condition. 
Flour brands which will be sold 
with the mill are old and well 
established. Mill has a good local 
and shipping trade. Wheat can 
be milled in transit from all the 


principal markets. A valuable 
power contract goes with the 
plant. Address 4264, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis, 

















/ PURINA 
" WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 








Russell’s Reports frites... 


Wheat t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 


Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you ? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, foreign $6.75. 

Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 











Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


STORAGE TANKS 


10 ft.6 in. dia.; 15 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. shell; 
% in. heads. For Oil, Wateror Gasoline 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


NASHVILLE DENVER 


NEW YORK 


HOUSTON DALLAS 
‘WERTHAN BAG CO. 


ST.LOUIS,MISSOURI. 





The IMPORTANCE of our LOCATION 
FOR THE STORAGE OF FLOUR AND FEED IN TRANSIT 


Free from Congestion. Not Dominated by Any One Railroad on Inbound or Outbound Shipments. 


On the Belt R. R. of Chicago Adjacent to the Great Clearing Interchange Yards. Equipment of any Description Always Available. 42-Car 
Private Switchtrack. Largest Consignments Handled with Dispatch. L. C. L. Shipments made to All Trunk Lines without the Expense 
of Cartage and signed Bills of Lading returned the same day. Insurance Rates as low as 14 cents. All Buildings Clean and Modern. 


FOR THE ABOVE MENTIONED REASONS WE RENDER 
UNEQUALED WAREHOUSING and RESHIPPING SERVICE. 


“e 


— CHICAGOS. MOST — a 
MODERN. WAREHOUSES Eo 


a 
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CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES — *%¥. s#:Svest, cutcaco, 1 




















